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DuRING a recent tour which I made through and around English- 
speaking America I discovered that the Americans were working them- 
selves into an extremely angry temper over the Venezuela Boundary 
Question. From New York to El Paso, and from Seattle to New Orleans, 
the journals of both parties were daily denouncing Great Britain, and 
calling upon President Cleveland to be firm in his demands, and 
encouraging him with the assurance that he would have the support 
of the entire nation, without distinction of party. 

My attention had been drawn to the hostile tone of American 
newspapers soon after landing in New York in the middle of last 
September, and it was a disagreeable surprise to find that, underneath 
the welcome accorded to Lord Dunraven, there smouldered in certain 
sections an intense fire of hate towards his countrymen. Absorbed in 
home politics previously, I was not aware that there was any cause for 
such extraordinary rancour. But from the date of my arrival in 
America to that of my departure I paid more attention to American feel- 
ing upon the Venezuela Boundary dispute than to any other subject. 
Consequently, upon reaching England I tried to impress upon every- 
body here that there was a storm brewing in the West which would 
burst over these islands with the force of a hurricane. In less 
than a month the tempest broke over us with startling effect. 

How long this Venezuelan question had been going ou in America 
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until it reached the inflammable stage I could not tell, but itwas evident 
the Americans were far better acquainted with it than we were. 
Their Press appeared to have already prejudged the question, and, 
being convinced that we were in the wrong, was impatiently awaiting 
the reply of Lord Salisbury to Mr. Olney’s letter of the 20th of July 
before calling upon the President to take immediate action. 

From my journalistic friends in New York I tried to learn the 
reasons for the bitterly unfriendly tone they were taking towards 
England, assuring them that I knew of nothing which could provoke 
such extraordinary resentment. They replied that the dislike to 
England was provoked by many things, and was of such long standing 
that nothing but war would satisfy the majority of Americans. I 
gathered that our presence on American soil was a danger because, 
among other things, we proposed to utilise the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the transport of Imperial troops across the Canadian 
Dominion in any war we should have with a foreign Power! ‘ Now,’ 
said they, ‘ that foreign Power might be Russia, with whom we might 
be at peace. Do you suppose that we should allow American soil to 
be used for hostile purposes against a friendly nation? What have 
we to do with your foreign wars? The sooner you understand that 
it could not be permitted, the better for you, if you value our friend- 
ship.’ Then I gathered that the supercilious spirit we displayed 
upon all occasions, whether at boat or yacht races, football or cricket 
matches ; our faith in the supremacy of our Navy, our commercial 
superiority, our opinions on monetary matters, our criticism of 
American authors and journalism, our conduct towards American 
individuals, and even the capture of American heiresses, all contri- 
buted to prove our national unfriendliness, despite our profuse pro- 
fessions of friendship in after-dinner speeches. I heard no word 
about Ireland or Irish influence, but it seemed to be the true 
American spirit that was aroused now in ‘deep, dead earnest.’ 

In all this I, of course, saw only extreme wrong-headedness, and 
I laughed good-naturedly at the idea of making mountains out of 
such veritable molehills. IE pointed out that the English youths 
who crowed over Cornell or laughed so boisterously at the races in no 
way represented England. I pointed out the millions in Great 
Britain whose only hope of subsistence lay in friendly commercial 
intercourse with America ; the many millions in England who were 
related to the millions in America, and the many millions who prided 
themselves upon their common origin, and so on; and said that, if we 
added these millions together, the influence of a few hundred British 
youths who patronised these races and matches, and whose only 
business was frivolity and play, did not deserve the slightest considera- 
tion. But I made little impression on them. 

With bankers and commercial men generally my experiences 
were different, for they, like myself, lamented the general distemper, 
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and earnestly hoped that the common sense of the thinking masses 
would prevail, and serve to ensure the preservation of peace. 

Their solemn tone, however, strongly impressed me that we were 
entering upon a dangerous period. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the details of the Venezuela 
Question, for the letters of Mr. Olney and replies of Lord Salisbury 
sufficiently explain it. What strikes me, however, is that we have 
not rightly apprehended what a force in international discussions the 
Monroe doctrine, from the American point of view, has become. Until 
every European Power learns to understand that, in every American 
question, the doctrine is certain to govern Transatlantic opinion, 
we are sure to have frequent ebullitions of the American temper in 
the future. The Monroe doctrine may not have been in the past 
of any weight in international law ; but, according to the Americans, 
it is stated that as there is a European international law so there 
should be a European-American international law. 

It is based on the following words of President Monroe’s Message 
in December 1823: 


We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable relations between the 
United States and those Powers to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European Power we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. 


Now the Americans believe that we have been steadily encroaching 
upon the territory of the Venezuelan Republic, and because for seventy- 
two years the United States has claimed a right to interfere in all 
affairs relating to the New World, they have undertaken to speak 
authoritatively in the pending dispute about the territory which they 
consider to have been wrested from Venezuela. It is the challenge 
of this right of interference that is the real cause of the present 
strained relations between England and the United States. 

I quote from an American newspaper the following remarks : 


On this clear issue, whether this country has or has not a right to speak and 
act in all affairs relating to North and South America, the American people are 
of one mind. There are few things short of our own self-defence for which this 
peace-loving nation would go to war. This is one of them. No utterance can be 
too decided, no warning too grave, no action too vigorous to use in defence of this 
right; and if President Cleveland will but assert this right with courage and 
decision, the united American people will stand behind him.' 


As I had sufficient proof in my travels through and around 
America that the people were really in earnest, I was not surprised 
that President Cleveland responded at last to the universal demand with 
the sentiments expressed in his Message. It was no electoral dodge, as 
at first believed by us; it was no Jingoistic impulse, it was no dislike 
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to England, or courting of the Irish vote, but the expression of 
American sentiment and American conviction. We shall be equally 
wrong, also, if we think that any partiality for Venezuela has inspired 
these utterances of the American President. The boundary dispute 
is of trivial importance, except as it is the cause of the greater issue, 
viz. the right of the American people to speak with authority upon 
all questions affecting the territorial integrity of American States. 

I should also point out that, as may be seen by Mr. Olney’s long 
despatch, the people of the United States do not claim to know which 
of the two claimants to the territory in dispute is in the right, or 
which is in the wrong, and, as far as I can understand them, they do 
not care. They know that the boundaries were originally but loosely 
determined. Spain, whose claims have descended to Venezuela, 
asserted her right as far as the Essequibo ; Holland, from whom we 
claim, acted as if her territory reached to the mouth of the Orinoco ; 
and therefore they cannot undertake to say whether Great Britain or 
Venezuela is right, but they insist that the whole territory between 
the Essequibo and Barima, near the mouth of the Orinoco, shall be 
submitted to arbitration. 

Lord Salisbury’s reply to this was similar to that which Lord 
Rosebery wrote last March, viz. that nothing would be arbitrated 
upon which did not lie outside the Schomburgk line. It will thus be 
seen that both of the great English parties are of the same opinion. 

The reply of Lord Salisbury, that the British Government was 
not prepared to admit that the interests of the United States were con- 
cerned in this frontier dispute, was followed by President Cleveland’s 
Message of the 18th of December, wherein he suggested to the American 
Congress that an appropriation be made for a Commission, ‘who should 
make the necessary investigation,’ and ‘determine with sufficient cer- 
tainty’ whatis the divisional line between the Republic of Venezuela 
and British Guiana. When the report is made, the President says 
that, in his opinion, ‘it will be the duty of the United States to resist 
by every means in its power’ the appropriation by Great Britain of 
any lands which shall have been determined of right to belong to 
Venezuela. 

To me this appears to be a public warning to prepare for war, and 
I fail to see why people over here can declare so lightly that there 
will be no war. Peace is not to be despaired of altogether, because 
as yet hostilities have not begun ; but as the action of the President 
is to rest upon the report of the American Commission, our only hope 
is that it will be so favourable to our claims that the Americans 
will not think it worth while for so small a cause as it may turn out 
to be to proclaim war. 

The names of those likely to form the Commission lead me to 
believe that they will be fully conscious of their responsibilities. As 
they are eminent, they no doubt will be just according to their 
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lights ; but, considering that they are not to have any assistance from 
us, there is reason to fear that their decision will be against us. If so, 
we shall be found, according to them, to be occupying Venezuelan 
territory, and it will be the duty of the United States, in the words 
of the President, ‘to resist the pretensions of Great Britain by every 
means in its power.’ 

No comment is needed upon the palpable injustice of such a pro- 
ceeding, or on its stupendous arrogance and its audacious wicked- 
ness. By the firing of a single shot the United States will have 
committed the crime of crimes. 

Just as I was leaving New York last November a_ friend 
presented me with a book called The Building of a Nation, 
which I found to be studies from the last American Census. From 
it I learned that there were 4,103,806 people of British birth residing 
in the United States, and 12,100,000 of British parentage. Besides 
these, there were 25,000,000 native Americans, who, we may safely 
say, are mostly of British origin. The rest of the population consisted 
of 7,500,000 coloured and 13,000,000 of various European nationali- 
ties. These are the people who meditate attacking us should the 
report of the American Commission be adverse to our claims to the 
territory between Barima and the Essequibo River, which is, I believe, 
about 65,000 square miles in extent. Those many millions of 
British birth, parentage, and descent will fight us for the sake of 
2,000,000 Venezuelans, one-sixth of whom are Indians. It will be a 
monstrous iniquity ; for, though our rulers may differ on some small 
points, and on account of a small tropical territory, what offence has 
the bulk of this nation committed that its sons should be asked to 
imbrue their hands in their kinsmen’s blood across the seas ? what 
have the American people, who are our relatives, done that they 
should be sent to perish in Canada? and what have the Canadians 
done that their country should be invaded ? 

But if we are attacked, we must resist those who attack us with all 
our might, at no matter what cost. Fraternal sentiment must yield to 
national duty. When, however, war with our kinsmen approaches, it 
will become a matter of conscience with a large portion of our population 
to be certified that the cause for which they must fight is just, and 
founded on reason. Even the Americans call themselves ‘ a peace- 
loving nation,’ and profess a desire, before taking up arms, to know 
whether they have a just cause for it, and I think it would be wise in 
us to imitate their example. We believe our Premier to be right in his 
contention that, after fifty-five years of possession of the territory, we 
ought not to be molested in our occupation of it; and we think it a 
high-ha: ded measure on the part of our kinsmen to venture upon 
deciding whether the frontier which we have been consistently main- 
taining for over half a century is the right one or not. Nevertheless, 
when the consequences of our refusal to submit the territory in dis- 
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pute to arbitration are going to be so tremendous, every prudent 
religious, moral, and intellectual feeling of a large number of our 
people will be aroused against the necessity of such wholesale fratricide, 
and I suggest, in order to satisfy their tender consciences, that we 
appoint a European Commission of our own to examine our claims, 
and report to our Foreign Office. Every European Power—nay, all 
the world—is interested in averting such a war, which will be the 
deadliest stroke to civilisation that it could receive ; and if our Govern- 
ment requested Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium to appoint their respective Commissioners for the purpose 
just specified, I feel sure that the entire British race, ftom these islands 
to the Antipodes, would be unanimous for the defence of British 
dignity, honour, and rights, if we were discovered not to be wilful 
aggressors on the territory of our neighbour. If, on the other hand, 
we have unknowingly overstepped our just frontier, it will be found 
that we are willing and ready to do that which is right. 

Another strong reason for some such course as this is, that we 
must not make it too hard for the American people to recede from 
the position they have so impulsively taken. From their point of view, 
they believe they have a great deal of justice on their side. But if 
their Commission find that the right is wholly on the side of 
Venezuela, I doubt whether they will have any hesitation in taking 
action. If, on the other hand, a European verdict is opposed to 
their own, they will naturally wish that the points in dispute should 
be settled amicably, rather than by the ruin of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Henry M. STANLEY, 


COMMON SENSE AND VENEZUELA 


BEFORE going to law every man possessed of common sense makes 
up his mind on certain points. He considers, no matter what his 
personal grievances may be, if he is able to establish his contention 
legally as well as equitably; he estimates, in as far as he can, the 
gain he can possibly win from a favourable verdict, the loss he must 
certainly expect from an adverse one; he takes counsel as to how 
far his character would be affected by his resorting or failing to 
resort to legal proceedings ; and if after due deliberation he arrives 
at the conclusion that the game is not worth the candle, he deter- 
mines to do his utmost to avoid the necessity for litigation. 

In our present state of civilisation the arbitrament of war is the 
ultimate tribunal to which a nation must appeal in order to carry 
into effect any contention opposed by another country. If, therefore, 
two nations who are contemplating a course of action which, if 
persisted in, must eventuate in an appeal to arms, should ask them- 
selves questions similar to those which I have propounded in the 
case of an individual litigant, they will, in as far as possible, put 
pique and passion aside, look at the matter in dispute from their 
adversary’s point of view as well as their own, and decide for them- 
selves whether the moral or material results they can hope to attain 
by war, on the hypothesis most favourable to themselves, are at all 
commensurate to the cost inseparable from even a successful war. 
By so doing they will prove themselves possessed of common sense. 

Now it is not necessary to my purpose to discuss how far England 
is or is not in danger of drifting into a war with the United States 
on the subject of the frontier line between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela. It is enough to say that the Governments of these two great 
countries, supported in both cases by the opinion of their citizens as a 
body, have assumed positions directly antagonistic toeach other. For 
a variety of reasons, I, in common with most Englishmen intimately 
acquainted with America, do not believe in the probability of war. 
On the other hand, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that an appeal 
to the sword is a possible, though not, as I deem, a probable, solution 
of the controversy on which we are now engaged. This being so, it is 
the duty of those who would consider such a solution a most terrible 
calamity to employ such influence as they may command, to 
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make the voice of common sense heard before this country commits 1 
itself irretrievably to any position in regard to the Anglo- 
American controversy, which, having been once adopted, must lead to ’ 
war or could only be abandoned with loss of honour and self-respect. 

I admit most fully that a similar duty is incumbent on all Amerjcans. 

who not only wish well to the mother country, but who have at heart 

the interests and the credit of the United States. Ido not hesitate 

to say that to my mind the duty is even more incumbent upon the 

Americans than upon ourselves. But the fact, if fact it should prove 

to be, that this duty is not discharged by the organs of public opinion 

on one side the Atlantic is no excuse for its not being discharged 

by the organs on the other side. I do not purpose, therefore, to enter 

on the question of the respective strength or weakness of the English 

or American contentions. My argument would be unaffected by 

any demonstration that the pleas put forward by the United States as 

against our proposed delimitation of the Venezuelan frontier are abso- 

lutely and even ludicrously untenable. All I want to show is that 

common sense dictates our avoidance of a war with the United States 

at any price compatible with self-respect. 

The first question, Do we English wish for war? hardly requires 
an answer. Whatever may be the case in America, I do not suppose 
there is one Englishman in a thousand who would not denounce 4 
war with the United States as a calamity, if notacrime. Personally, 
I think the blood being thicker than water theory may easily be 
carried too far. The relations between England and America always 
remind me of certain families I have known in the course of my life 
whose members are always bickering with one another and speaking 
ill of each other, and yet, in spite of all, prefer each other’s com- 
pany to that of strangers, from the fact, not that they like one 
another, but that they have more recollections, associations, and 
interests in common than they could have with persons not belong- 
ing to their clan. But a preference for each other's society does not 
hinder the members of these families from going to law in defiance of 
common sense. Nor do I think that the ties of a common descent, 
a common language, and a common history will compel Englishmer 
and Americans in the future, any more than they have done in the 
past, to abstain from killing each other’s soldiers, sinking each other’s 
ships, and bombarding each other’s towns. The few persons who are- 
interested in my private life are aware that there are circumstances in 
it which would render a war between the two countries exceptionally 
odious to me personally. Still, Ido not believe my own individual 
feelings influence me in any way in declaring my conviction that the: 
great majority of Englishmen share, though in a less acute form, my 
aversion to a conflict with our American kinsfolk. Of course, if— 
which God forbid—war should occur, all Englishmen will hope and 
pray for the triumph of the Union Jack, just as all Americans, whatever 
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they may think about the righteousness of the contest, will entertain 
the same aspirations for the victory of the Stars and Stripes. But 
with regard to England I can assert what I cannot assert with equal 
confidence about America, that to us success in such a conflict would 
be only less painful than defeat. 

Still, as I have said before, I do not think the question of peace 
or war will be materially influenced by sentimental considerations of 
kinship or consanguinity. In the long run issues of this kind are 
determined by considerations of interest. Now, if there is one thing 
clear about this whole controversy, it is that England has absolutely 
nothing to gain by a war with America. 

We are thus brought face to face with the issue whether the pro- 
vocation we have received comes under the category of insults for 
which an appeal to arms is the only course open to a self-respecting 
nation. The facts, as they stand, are simple enough. During the 
greater part of the present century there has been an intermittent 
dispute between the United Kingdom and Venezuela as to the 
proper line of demarcation between the territories of the British 
colony and the South American Republic. As to the merits of this 
dispute I shall have something to say presently. For the present 
I am prepared to admit the assumption that our contention is so 
clear as not to be open to any bond fide objection. Even on this 
assumption I fail to see that the provocation we have received from 
the United States is so grave as to justify the contemplation of war. 
All that the Republic has so far contended is that the issues involved in 
our dispute with Venezuela ought to be submitted to arbitration. I, for 
my own part, am not disposed to accept this contention. But I can- 
not say it is so untenable that a demand for arbitration on the part 
of America can fairly be regarded as tantamount to a national insult. 
Upon our declining to entertain the suggestion of arbitration the 
President of the United States has issued a manifesto declaring that 
any attempt on the part of Great Britain to coerce Venezuela into 
submitting to a rectification of her frontier line contiguous to British 
Guiana is a violation of the Monroe doctrine, and to propose the 
appointment of an American Commission deputed to report to the 
Government of Washington as to what, in their opinion, is the lega} 
frontier between British Guiana and Venezuela. Both themanifesto and 
the proposal have been endorsed by a well-nigh universal consensus of 
opinion throughout the American commonwealth. The logical deduc- 
tion from these data is that if the Commission should decide against the 
frontier laid down by our authorities, and if the British Government 
should seek to establish the boundary line in question by force, 
the United States would be bound to afford armed assistance to 
Venezuela, or in other words, to go to war with Great Britain. 
Happily in America strict logic is even less of a determining factor 
in political affairs than it is with us. All that I or any one can fairly 
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say as yet is that the United States have assumed an attitude which 
may possibly lead to a collision between America and England; but 
the assumption of an attitude involving ‘a potential risk of war’ is a 
very different thing from a declaration of war, and in view of this 
difference common sense would dictate the expediency of making 
certain that we were aggrieved before we begin to call out for 
retaliation. 

I am not pleading the case of America as against England. 
Personal affection and esteem for the American people are perfectly 
consistent with a lack of respect for American institutions. Nobody 
would condemn more strongly than I should be disposed to do the 
guilty recklessness with which President Cleveland has directed an 
unprovoked attack against a friendly and kindred nation for no other 
apparent object than that of promoting the interests of his party at 
the approaching presidential election. Nobody appreciates more 
clearly the flaws in the argument by which this indictment is sus- 
tained ; nobody recognises more gladly the force, ability, and modera- 
tion with which the British case has been presented in the despatches 
of our Foreign Office. All I have to say in this connection is that the 
justice or injustice of the Monroe doctrine has no direct bearing on 
the question at issue between Great Britain and Venezuela. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me a great mistake, as a 
mere matter of policy, to argue, as I have seen it argued in many 
English papers, that the assertion of the Monroe doctrine is in itself 
an offence to Great Britain. Just as a private litigant would, as I 
have remarked, do wisely, before entering on litigation, to try and 
appreciate his opponent’s point of view, so common sense bids us try 
and understand the point of view from which the Monroe doctrine is 
regarded in America. Happily for themselves, Americans know very 
little and care very little about international law, but even the most 
ignorant of American public men must be perfectly wel] aware that 
the declaration of policy contained in President Monroe’s manifesto 
does not possess, and cannot possess, the authority of an international 
compact, supposing—of which I have grave doubts personally—that 
there is any such authority in existence. All that President Monroe 
ever did or could have done was to enunciate certain general 
principles which in his opinion ought to regulate the relations 
of the Republic with the European Powers. I think the general pur- 
port of the Monroe manifesto may be fairly rendered by the state- 
ment that this document contemplated the ultimate extension of 
American institutions over the whole of the American continent 
under the supremacy of the United States, that it accepted the 
existing arrangements under which vast territories in the New World 
were still under the dominion of Old World countries, and that it 
asserted the duty of the United States to oppose any extension of this 
dominion in the future. I confess that in this declaration there 
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seems to me nothing at which the most sensitive of European Powers 
can reasonably take umbrage. It may not be pleasant to me to learn 
that my friends and neighbours contemplate the probability of my 
early demise ; but so long as they take no steps to bring about the 
result they anticipate, I have no right to quarrel with them for taking 
an unfavourable view of my prospect of longevity. In much the 
same way England has no just cause of complaint in the fact that 
the Americans regard the ultimate absorption of Canada in the 
United States as a foregone conclusion. Any attempt to bring 
about the accomplishment of this dogma would be a casus belli ; 
but the dogma itself is, at the most, a pious opinion which every 
American is entitled to hold and every Canadian is equally entitled to 
dispute. It is only fair to remember that belief in the ‘manifest 
destiny ’ of the great Republic to become the dominant power over the 
length and breadth of the American continent is implanted in every 
true American by the education he receives, by the traditions on 
which he is nurtured, by the very air he breathes. I myself regard 
this belief as a chimera never likely to be realised ; but Iam aware 
that with equal justice an American may regard my own belief in 
the ultimate formation of a vast British Confederation extending over 
half the globe, under the hegemony of the mother country, as an 
idle dream. Both of us may be right, both of us may be wrong; but 
whatever the future may have in store for England or for America, I 
see no cause tocomplain because the Americans, from their point of 
view, regard the occupation of American territory by European powers 
as an anomaly whose removal is t» be hoped for in the years to come. 
I feel that if I were an American I should be a partisan of the 
Monroe doctrine, ‘ America for the Americans.’ And feeling this, I 
recognise the futility of trying to persuade the American public that 
the Monroe doctrine is one to which no weight can be attached. I 
am not defending the studied discourtesy with which the aspirations 
underlying the Monroe doctrine are avowed in President Cleveland’s 
extraordinary manifesto. No profession of national policy is con- 
sidered satisfactory by a section of American politicians unless it 
is couched in language gratuitously offensive to Great Britain. But 
I am convinced that the most sensible and high-minded of American 
statesmen, however much they may condemn the form of the 
presidential message, would endorse the general principles contained 
in this manifesto as being to their minds the logical outcome of the 
policy laid down by the Monroe doctrine. 

If this view is correct, it is obviously idle to complicate the 
controversy as to our rights in regard of Venezuela by any attempt 
to prove that the Monroe doctrine is unsound and untenable. Our 
case is, that the question of the proper delimitation of the British 
Guiana-Venezuela frontier has no more to do with the Monroe 
doctrine than it has with the binomial theorem or the precession of 
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the equinoxes. If America honestly believes that Venezuela is being 
unfairly treated by Great Britain, it may possibly be her duty to 
espouse the cause of this singularly unsatisfactory sister republic, 
even at the risk of war with England. But this duty, supposing it 
to be a duty at all, would be equally incumbent upon her if the 
Monroe doctrine had never been heard of. We cannot hinder the 
Americans from being influenced in their conception of their duty by 
the doctrine in question, but we may, and indeed must, refuse to 
enter into any controversy as to a doctrine which, whether sound or 
unsound, has no more authority outside the United States than the 
doctrine that Britannia rules the waves has beyond the limits of 
the four seas. All we have got to do is to prove to our own satis- 
faction and to that of all impartial judges that, in contending for the 
territory we claim as belonging to us by right, we are not taking the 
law into our own hands without due justification. 

Common sense, therefore, demands a most careful investigation 
on our own part as to whether our case in regard to the frontier 
line is as strong and as unassailable as we are disposed to imagine. 
I do not assert that this is not so. In common with the rest of my 
fellow-countrymen I have to take the British case on credit, and 
have neither the means nor the knowledge to express any personal 
opinion one way or the other. Having great and well-founded con- 
fidence in the ability and honesty of our public servants both at 
home and abroad, the whole bias of my mind is in favour of the 
impression that their contentions in regard of Venezuela are sub- 
stantially correct. In a controversy, however, fraught, as I have 
endeavoured to indicate, with most grave and momentous conse- 
quences, an impression, however strong, that we are in the right is 
not sufficient. Common sense requires certainty, or, at any rate, 
as near an approximation to certainty as is compatible with the 
conditions of the problem. Now, without disputing the primé facie 
justice of our own contention, I would call attention to certain 
considerations which suggest the possibility of that contention not 
being as yet so conclusive as could be wished. In as far as I can 
understand, our case rests upon the fact that we are the legal 
successors of the Dutch, and that therefore all territory which 
belonged to Holland belongs by right to us. In like fashion the 
Venezuelans, as the legal successors of the Spaniards, claim as 
their own all territory that belonged to Spain. If Venezuela and 
British Guiana, at the time of their acquisition by their present 
owners, had been settled countries with well-defined frontiers, the 
question as to whom any territory belonged to by right would be easy 
of solution. But, as a matter of fact, both Holland and Spain only 
occupied a small number of forts and towns on the sea coast and on 
the banks of the inland rivers, with certain strips of territory ad- 
jacent to the European settlements. The Hinterland, which was 
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graphically described many years ago as ‘bushes and water,’ was 
occupied by half-breeds, savages, and wild beasts, and was an almost 
unknown country, only traversed occasionally by Spanish and Dutch 
hunters and traders. Anybody who has studied the chronicles of 
colonial expansion in savage or semi-savage lands will not deem 
my scepticism unreasonable if I express a doubt whether the 
Dutch governors of Guiana or the Spanish captains-general of 
Venezuela could have stated, at the time of their surrendering their 
dominion, what were the precise frontiers of the countries over which 
they ruled. Judging by all experience, the great probability is 
that both the Dutch and the Spanish authorities, with the natural 
desire of all colonial authorities to magnify their office, put forward 
claims as to the rights of their respective countries to exercise 
suzerainty over the terra incognita of the interior utterly incon- 
sistent with, and antagonistic to, each other. I should therefore be 
much surprised if any evidence forthcoming in the archives of 
Madrid or the Hague could throw any very clear light as to the 
rightful ownership of the little-known region included, roughly 
speaking, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Orinoco, the Cuyuny 
and the Cotinga rivers. 

Nor is this all. I have lying before me a local map showing the 
various frontier lines which Great Britain has at times suggested, 
proposed, or demanded. It would be impossible to explain the exact 
difference between these frontiers without a chart. But, for my 
immediate object, it is enough to say that within the course of the 
sixty odd years which have elapsed since Venezuela severed her 
connection with Spain successive British Governments have pro- 
pounded seven different frontier lines separated by hundreds of 
miles, embracing vast areas, and alternately extending or diminishing 
these areas. The only explanation of these extraordinary discrepan- 
cies is, that Great Britain knew very little, and cared still less, as 
to what the exact frontier of British Guiana might be, provided 
she could arrive at some definite settlement with Venezuela. At 
the same time it seems difficult to believe that if Great Britain 
had had any very distinct evidence as to what constituted the lawful 
frontier line of British Guiana, any number of British Governments 
should, one after the other, have altered their pretensions in so 
capricious a manner. I see that in our despatches considerable stress 
is laid upon the fact that Venezuela has on various occasions either 
acquiesced in our proposals and then retracted her acceptance, or has 
given tacit consent to our claims by not formally protesting against 
them. But since this half-breed republic has had on an average 
a revolution for every eighteen months of its existence, and as the 
rare intervals of comparatively settled government it has enjoyed 
have been varied by abortive insurrections and intermittent dictator- 
ships, it seems to me that our position is scarcely confirmed by any 
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irregularities in diplomatic procedure committed by the so-called 
Governments of Venezuela. 

Nor can I discover that any special authority can be assigned to 
the Schomburgk frontier line, which our Foreign Office seems in- 
clined to consider the irreducible minimum of British claims. If I 
am rightly informed, Schomburgk was a German botanist of some 
eminence, who visited South America as a collector of rare plants. 
In the course of his wanderings in the valley of the Orinoco he 
discovered a new species of water lily, which he named the Victoria 
regia and presented to the Queen. As a former traveller in those 
regions he was selected to investigate the frontier line between 
British Guiana and Venezuela. I have no reason to assert that he 
performed the work of demarcation carelessly or perfunctorily. On 
the other hand, I can see as little reason te assume that he had any 
special knowledge of the history of the controversy. The Schom- 
burgk line may, for aught I know, be the best frontier discoverable 
between the British colony and the South American Republic, but 
in as far as I can learn it derives no additional authority from the 
circumstances of its authorship. 

Of course I am aware that our claim to the disputed territory rests 
not only on the rights accruing to us as the successors of the Dutch 
in Guiana, but upon the undisputed occupation for many years of 
large portions of this territory by British settlers. If this can be 
shown, as I believe it can, our case is infinitely stronger than any 
claim based on title-deeds, whose validity and legality are necessarily 
open to discussion. But, if I am not mistaken, the facts which we 
adduce as establishing our occupation are disputed by the Venezuelan 
Government. We cannot ask to be judges in our own cause, to esta- 
blish the evidence, to define the law, and to pronounce the sentence. 
If this is so, common sense would seem to show that, before we enforce 
our claim against Venezuela by the right of the strongest, we should 
do well to submit that claim to impartial and independent investiga- 
tion. 

I can quite understand and appreciate the motives which induced 
Lord Salisbury, as they had induced his predecessor, to reject the 
idea of arbitration as inadmissible. Still I cannot but think that if 
our Foreign Office authorities had realised the possibility of the 
American Republic considering herself—with or without reason—as 
entitled to have a voice in the settlement of the Venezuela frontier 
question, they would not have closed the door against the idea of 
arbitration. As things are, I see great objections to our retracting this 
refusal, as such a retractation would under the circumstances be tanta- 
mount to an acceptance of the American contention that the Monroe 
doctrine confers on the United States a sort of protectorate over the 
republics of North and South America, and would also expose us to 
the reproach that we had yielded to threats what we had refused to 
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argument. Moreover, even if we were disposed to admit the principle 
of arbitration, it would be difficult, if not impossible, after what has oc- 
curred, to find an arbiter whose judgment would, on the one hand, com- 
mand confidence in England, and whose award, on the other hand, would 
be accepted as final across the Atlantic. Still, considering we are all 
agreed as to the possibility of a war with America being a calamity to be 
averted by every means not involving disgrace, common sense points out 
that it would be wise not to treat our controversy with Venezuela as a ves 
judicata, but to display a readiness to modify our opinion if any reason- 
able ground can be adduced for so doing. A very high authority! on 
all questions connected with England and America has suggested the 
idea of a Commission being appointed to reconsider all matters in 
dispute between British Guiana and Venezuela. In order to give 
this Commission an international character, the Great Powers might 
each be requested to nominate a representative amongst their own 
citizens, who would take part in the deliberations. If a Commission 
so constituted were to confirm our existing contention, it would be 
impossible for the United States to dispute our right to enforce that 
contention. If, on the other hand, the Commission should decline to 
sanction our claims, we might then abandon them without loss of 
honour. 

I am not wedded to this particular solution of the controversy. 
I only mention it because it seems to me worthy of consideration. 
But my own idea is that the mode in which we can best show that 
we have an open mind in respect of the Venezuela difficulty can 
safely be settled by the Government. All I contend is that, in view 
of the ‘consequential damages’ which a war with America might 
entail upon us, common sense bids us not to persist in a ‘non posswmus’ 
attitude. If we stretch a point to enable the Americans to retreat 
without discredit from an untenable position, if we forego the en- 
forcement of our full legal rights, and if by so doing we preserve 
peace between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations of the world, we 
shall not only have done what is right, but we shall have done what 
is best for the fortunes, the interests, and the honour of England. 
Common sense bids a litigant to accept any reasonable compromise 
enabling him to retire from a lawsuit in which failure means ruin, 
and success is wellnigh as disastrous. Surely in like manner common 
sense bids us accept any settlement not discreditable to our repute, 
enabling us to avoid the bare possibility of a war in which we stand 
to lose everything if we fail, and have little or nothing to gain if we win, 


Epwakp DICcEY. 


1 [Mr. H. M. Stanley. See preceding article—Ep. Nineteenth Century.] 
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CAN THE EMPIRE FEED ITS PEOPLE? 


THERE is a problem closely connected with the feeding of our dense 
and ever-increasing population which will one day have to be solved. 
A solution may be brought about by the intensification of the agri- 
cultural situation, by a rapid ripening of the movement in favour of 
Federation, or by a war, to the very brink of which we have more 
than once been driven by unexpected events and complications, but 
for which we never seem to be prepared. 

Our first duty to those who obey the British sceptre and who 
fight our battles is to ensure their food-supply. It has been urged, 
on the one hand, that we could produce that food at home if our laws, 
written and unwritten, did not stand in the way; and on the other, 
that it is our duty to ensure a full and complete supply within the 
Empire by giving preferential conditions to our colonies. We shall 
attempt to show in these’ remarks, (1) That although, after the first 
year, it might be possible to provide the necessary food of the people 
upon our own soil, that achievement could only be accomplished by 
the importation of enormous quantities of cattle foods and manures, so 
that the remedy would be as bad as the disease ; and (2) That under 
conditions which could be created in a few years by the co-operation 
of our Government with the Governments of our great colonies, all 
the surplus food-stuffs we require, as well as the more luxurious 
products of the soil, could be produced in Canada, Australasia, India, 
and South Africa. 

The fact that the produce of the colonies is as small as it is at 
this moment, as compared with their stupendous area, is owing to 
the inferiority of prices. Modern machinery, aided by the recent 
discoveries of science, would enable our farmers to increase their own 
production to a very large extent did not the same cause prevail. 
It is because prices have fallen so seriously that arable land con- 
tinues to be laid down to grass, for farmers will not grow what does 
not pay; yet it is the inferior arable soils which have been con- 
verted into pasture, and for this reason our average yield of wheat 
has increased and exceeded the average yields of every other country, 
although for the same reason the value of the performance is 
discounted. That we should take any step which is possible and 
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which is agreeable to the people of each country of which the Empire 
is composed, would seem to be only natural when we remember 
that the sums which we have advanced to our Colonies and Depend- 
encies at low interest are estimated to reach 1,000,000,000/. India, 
says the author of Greater Britain, has absorbed 350,000,000/. in 
enterprises which have been conducted under official or quasi-official 
guarantee, apart from large sums which are invested in private indus- 
tries. Canada has borrowed 100,000,000/., one half of which has 
been publicly guaranteed. The Australian colonies have borrowed 
400,000,000/., of which one half has been obtained through public 
channels, and if we add to these colossal figures the sums which 
have been advanced to South Africa, the West Indies, and other 
dependencies, we arrive at a total which closely approximates to 
the estimate referred to. The desirability of closer union, therefore, 
is not a matter of mere sentiment, important as that may be in the 
life of a nation, nor is that somewhat vain word ‘ glory’ an element 
of importance in a movement which, once consummated, would 
ensure that strength and stability which is so necessary in a nation 
devoted to peace and good works. With Mr. Chamberlain at the 
helm there is every reason to hope that a great advance will be made, 
although the question cannot be forced where so many Governments 
have to be considered, and where so many delicate interests are at 
stake ; but his masculine mind and strong hand—a hand that never 
turns back from the plough—may be relied upon todo what man can 
do for the welfare, not only of his country, but of the great people of 
whom it is the birthplace. 

Sir John Lawes, whose mark has been placed upon the advanced 
agriculture of the world, wrote in 1879— 

No one, I suppose, can doubt that the soils of this country are capable of pro- 
ducing very much more wheat and meat than they do at present, if not, indeed, 
all that is required to support the population. If imports of these articles were 
prohibited, or a heavy duty imposed upon them, there is no doubt that a much 
higher system of farming would be profitable than at present prevails. In such a 
case, however, our dependence upon the produce of foreign soils would not be les- 
sened. The increased production of wheat and meat here supposed could only be 
attained by increased imports of cattle foods and manures. ‘The countries which 
now supply us with wheat and meat would supply instead such products as they 
were permitted to sell to us. Our dependence on the foreigner would, therefore, 


be equally great ; the only difference would be that it would be for other commo- 
dities than at present. 


Since the above words were written our population has largely 
increased ; but even now it is probable that, with our still more im- 
proved methods, we could produce all the food necessary to support 
it. We have, indeed, grown more grain per acre, and our meat-pro- 
ducing animals are matured much more rapidly for sale; but with 
this advance we have imported more and more of those stock foods 
and manures which could under no circumstances be produced in 
Vor, XXXIX—No. 227 Cc 
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this country contemporaneously with a full supply of wheat and 
meat. For example, in 1892 the value of the oilcakes and seeds, maize 
and other cereals, bones and manures of various kinds used in agricul- 
ture amounted to 33,069,518/. This is exclusive of 131,000 tons of hay 
and straw, which increased to 289,000 tons in 1893, rice, and various 
other materials used in agriculture on a smaller scale ; but it includes 
the value of the oil extracted from the oil seeds imported, and seeds 
used for sowing, together with the malting barley, a portion of which 
—the grains—finds its way into the cattle manger. As Sir John 
Lawes remarked to the writer at a more recent date— 


The whole question of production, however, turns upon price. If we were con- 
fined to the production of our own island, wheat might be worth 20s. a bushel and 
potatoes a penny each. There is hardly any limit to what we could grow if neces- 
sity compelled us to depend upon our own crops ; but, assuming that we were 
suddenly thrown upon our own resources, the first year would be difficult to get 
over, as we should require so much of the existing stores for the increased area to 


be planted. 

Let us look at our position with regard to wheat production. 
Eighteen years ago the average price per quarter for the year was 
56s. 9d. During the past winter it fell to 20s. Twenty years ago 
the export of wheat from the United States amounted to 76,000,000 
bushels. In 1891 the quantity exported had risen to 227,000,000 
bushels. In Manitoba and the Territories the wheat area increased 
by 953,000 acres between 1880 and 1890, with an increased produc- 
tion in the Dominion of 10,000,000 bushels. In 1880 the export of 
wheat from India was less than 500,000 bushels, but since that date 
India has exported over 50,000,000 bushels in a year, and is a per- 
manent producer for export of at least 30,000,000 bushels. In 1861 
the Australian wheat area was 733,000 acres ; in 1892 it had reached 
3,822,000 acres. Argentina has now definitely taken a leading place 
among the great wheat-growing countries of the world, and although 
her total export in 1889 amounted only to 680,000 bushels, it had 
increased in 1894 to 61,600,000. In other words, the development 
of new countries by settlers from the old countries of Europe, and 
particularly from Great Britain, has placed upon the market an almost 
annually increasing quantity of grain which it has been necessary to 
sell. Ever so small a surplus is sufficient to reduce the price, and 
the effect of the resulting trade operations has been the introduction 
of a system of gambling which has still further depressed a falling 
market. Having been initiated into the details of the system of 
‘options’ and ‘ futures’ on the New York Produce Exchange, we can 
scarcely doubt that the repeated sale of a parcel of grain which is 
practically never in the possession of the seller, and with which he 
gives an option, may have the effect which those who desire to purge 
the market of an evil claim, although their whole case is far from being 
proved. 

It is no longer possible to doubt that the production of wheat in 
Great Britain, except upon a diminished area of the best land, and 
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assisted by the sale of the straw, is a thing of the past. If the reader 
is doubtful upon the point let him consider a few facts. In a paper 
read before the Royal Statistical Society, Mr. Crawford showed that 
the relative cost of the production of wheat, taking England as hundred, 
was fifty-seven in Dakota, fifty-four in Russia, sixty-six in India, and 
seventy in the United States. In Kansas there are farmers who 
declare that they can grow wheat at 1s. a bushel, and the report of 
the State Secretary of Agriculture will confirm this statement. I 
have conversed with farmers in Dakota, Manitoba, and Assiniboia, and 
have been told by men on their own farms that they can pay their 
way if they obtain an average of fifteen bushels to the acre, anda 
price of fifty cents, or 2s. 1d., per bushel. In this country it is diffi- 
cult to produce a crop of wheat for less than 85s. an acre, where a 
rent of 20s. is paid. Nor does the ocean stand in the way, for wheat 
is conveyed from Chicago to Liverpool for six and a half cents per 
bushel, the following figures being taken from the official report of 
the United States Department of Agriculture : — 


Carriage of Wheat per Bushel. 


Cents 
Chicago to Buffalo (lake) . . . . . . ° ~ il 
Buffalo to New York (canal) . 3 
New York to Liverpool (White Star Line, bogus i, 1804) 4 
6} 


equal to 2s. 2d. per quarter, or 9s. 9d. per ton. For grain conveyed 
in four-ton lots from one farm to another, about a hundred miles, I 
have recently paid 11s. 11d. a ton, and for barley offal from Burton 
to Hertfordshire no less than 16s. 8d. It is, therefore, positively 
advantageous, where transit to a distance is necessary, to farm in the 
United States or Canada, if one must grow grain to live. We must 
not forget that every fresh settler in a country like Manitoba in a 
year like 1895 produces upon his quarter-section of land, of which 
one half is wheat, sufficient for the sustenance of 330 people—that, 
in a word, every additional acre added to the wheat area almost feeds 
a family. There are farmers who have discovered that the conversion 
of wheat into meat is more profitable than its sale, and in Kansas 
in particular a bushel is found to produce a dozen pounds of pork. 

It will now be well to ascertain what are our actual requirements 
and our home production, and next to enquire whether the deficiency 
can be supplied by our colonies and dependencies. 

British Requirements (wheat at six bushels per head per annum). 
Population Bushels 


38,900,000 233,400,000 
Home Production of Wheat. 
(Average 1891-3 with the area of 1894)! 


Bushels Acres 
United Kingdom ‘ ° - 64,000,000 1 980,228 





! Since the above figures were written the details of the 1895 wheat crop have 
come to hand. The area has been reduced to 1,417,641 acres. 
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Upon the basis of the above figures it would be necessary to 
import 169,400,000 bushels, together with the seed for nearly 
1,500,000 acres, or 3,000,000 bushels more. This quantity would 
far more than exhaust the combined American and Indian exports 
of 1892. Are the British colonies equal to its production? Let 
us see. 

Wheat Crop Average of 1891-3 and Area in 1893. 


Bushels Acres 
Canada ‘ ‘. ° ° - 50,000,000 2,875,814 ? 
Australia. . a - 39,719,489 4,165,494 
India (surplus) . ‘ ° . 19,728,509 27,382,000 
109,447,998 
Deduct requirements for food 
(Canada 5°5 bushels, and Aus- 
tralia 6:3 per head) . ‘ . 54,275,000 
55,172,998 


Our deficiency would thus be still over 100,000,000 bushels if we 
received the whole of the surplus of the Great Colonies and India. 
In the year 1892 we actually imported 176,000,000 bushels, or 
slightly more than we have estimated above as our gross deficiency. 

We have seen that at this moment the powers of the colonies are 
limited, but what is their latent capacity? Assuming that we require 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat, it follows that with an average yield 
uf eighteen bushels to the acre something more than 5,555,000 acres 
would be necessary for its production. In the Canadian North-West 
55,550 farmers, each occupying a quarter-section of land or more, 
and growing one hundred acres of wheat, would suffice for the purpose. 
(anada is quite equal to the occasion, and there are thousands of our 
sturdy sons who would gladly undertake wheat production there or 
elsewhere in the empire if it became worth their while. As a matter 
of fact there are millions of acres of wheat land in Canada waiting 
for occupation. When in Ottawa the writer learned from Mr. 
Johnson, the Dominion statistician, and one of the best authorities on 
the subject, that since 1890 over a million acres have been brought 
wander cultivation in Manitoba and the Territories, and that there is 
a prodigious area hitherto believed to be useless for agricultural pur- 
poses which is adaptable to settlement. Manitoba itself is larger 
than England and Wales combined, British Columbia is half as large 
again as the German Empire, whilst the Territories of the North- 
West are three-quarters of the size of Europe. The great Red 
River plateau of Manitoba is estimated to contain 44 millions of the 
finest wheat land, while the area of the plateau which is still higher 
eontains 67,000,000 acres. The area of the north centre of Canada, 
formerly considered unfit for settlement, is now found to include 


? Ontario and Manitoba are included for 1893, but the figures relating to the other 
provinces apply to earlier years. 
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550,000,000 acres fit for settlement, of which 203,000,000 acres are 
believed to be suitable for wheat growing, 260,000,000 for barley, 
and 419,000,000 for potatoes. It is now an established fact, proved 
not alone by the farmers who till the soil, but by delegates from the 
United Kingdom who, with practical knowledge, have made examina- 
tions on the spot, and have confirmed the statement, that in Canada 
there is an enormous area of soil of the highest quality upon which 
future crops can be grown for export. Its capacity to grow cereals 
can hardly be overrated. We have seen a hundred bushels of oats grow- 
ing per acre, and yields of wheat and barley almost approximately large. 
To a considerable extent it may be said that the yields of the crops 
on the best soils of Canada are what the settlers choose to make 
them. In the Australian colonies, twenty-four times as large as the 
United Kingdom, there are cereal areas which are believed to be 
capable of supplying a continent with bread for all time. If, New 
Zealand excepted, the average yield in all the Colonies is small, the 
area in South Australia and Victoria is large, but, as elsewhere, price 
is master of the situation. In New Zealand alone there are 
28,000,000 acres adapted to the production of arable crops, far more 
than the cultivated arable area of the British Islands. In India the 
wheat area is nearly eight times as great as our own: there are, 
however, not only millions of acres which might be added to this 
area, but the average yield might be enormously increased by the 
simplest improvement in the system of cultivation. In South Africa 
the wheat area, already considerable, could be largely increased if it 
became worthy of the settlers’ attention. 

With regard to barley and oats, to which brief reference must be 
made, it may be remembered that the Colonies possess still greater 
powers of production. At the present moment we import the bulk 
of the oats and barley we buy from Russia, which supplies more than 
half our requirements. In 1893-4 we imported two-thirds as much 
barley as we produced, and nearly one-fifth the quantity of oats, thus :— 


United Kingdom, 1894. 


Barley Oats 
Area (acres) . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 2,268,193 4,524,167 
Crop (bushels) ‘ ‘ . 78,600,635 190,862,714 
Imports (1893) Bushels of Barley 50 Ihe. } 51,171,819 39,073,961 


Of the sixty odd million bushels of maize we import one-tenth 
only is grown within the Empire, but the producing capacity of India, 
Africa, Australia, and Canada is practically unlimited. 

We have next to deal with the production of meat. It will be 
convenient if we first ascertain the extent of our requirements. In 
the year 1892 the writer undertook an enquiry, by which he was 
enabled to make the following estimate :— 
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Consumption of Meat in the United Kingdom per Head, lbs. 


Imported Total 
Beet ° ° . - 15:4 lbs. ° ‘ ° . 65°7 lbs. 
Mutton . ° e vee 4 . a - 23 ,, 
Pig Meat ‘ . - MO, = a . « S06: « 
Meat unenumerated . st . ° . ‘. ae = 

373 1248 


The population of the United Kingdom in 1892 is, upon the 
basis of these figures, believed to have consumed 4,748,000,000 Ibs. of 
meat, of the value of about 100,000,000/. Since that date the con- 
sumption has naturally increased, as it has continued to do for a 
generation. Twenty years ago the weight of imported meat only 
reached 11°7 lbs. per head of our people, and of this 9 lbs. was bacon 
and hams. Of beef, mutton, and pork we imported only 0:2 lb. 
Now, taking the last returns—those of 1893—we imported 11-5 lbs. 
of fresh meat, 12-2 lbs. of bacon and hams, and 3°4 lbs. of other meats, 
or in all, 27-1, which is still 2°8 lbs. per head less than was imported 
in the previous year. These figures, however, unlike those tabulated 
above, do not include the meat produced from imported cattle, the 
value of which is nearly one-fourth of that of the total meat imports. 
According to the estimates made by the Colonial statisticians, we are 
able to arrive at the approximate consumption of meat in Australasia 
and Canada. If we add to these sums the estimated home consump- 
tion at the present time, we shall arrive at the total requirements of 
the three great meat-producing portions of the Empire. 


Consumption of Meat in the United Kingdom, Canada, and Australasia, 1894 
(000 omttted). 
Beef Mutton Pork 


United Kingdom . 2,555,730 Ibs. . 1,100,870 lbs. . 1,112,550 Ibs. 

Canada. ° ‘ 300,000 _,, J 100,000 ,,  . 105,000 ,, 

Australia.  . . 684,260, . 440,725, . 46,900,, 
3,539,980 1,641,595 1,263,450 


To the grand total it would be necessary to add the preserved and 
other meats usually classed as unenumerated by the Government 
officials, which would probably amount to 100,000,000 Ibs. In this 
estimate we have not followed the classification adopted in the official 
reports, although the results are practically identical. 

Let us next estimate the annual number of animals which it would 
be necessary to provide for the above stupendous requirements. The 
second column below suggests the average weight of each class of 
animal, the calculation being made upon a principle long recognised 
by the most trustworthy agricultural statisticians, although we have 
slightly modified it, in consequence of the fact that cattle, sheep, and 
pigs alike mature and are slaughtered at an earlier age than was 
formerly the case. 
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Number of Animals necessary for Annual Slaughter to provide the Meat Estimated 
in the preceding Table. 
Carcass weight per Head, Ibs. 


Cattle . ‘ ‘ . 5,899,000 e a i . 600 
Sheep . ‘ ‘ . 23,451,000 ‘ 3 . — 
Pigs ‘ ; 7 . 11,280,000 : ; ‘ . = 


According to the estimate made in 1892, the number of cattle 


slaughtered in Great Britain was 1,952,000, out ofa total of 6,508,000 
, head, of sheep 10,908,000, out of 27,272,000 head, and of pigs 


3,235,000, the total number existing when the returns were obtained 
being 2,773,000. In the present estimate the ratio has been pre- 
served. That the United Kingdom, assisted by the Colonies, could 
provide our entire meat requirements, the following figures will 
show :— 


Total Number of Live Stock in the United| Kingdom (1895), Canada and 
Australasia, 1893. 


Cattle Sheep Pigs 
United Kingdom . . 10,780,796 30,037,818 3,794,043 
Canada. " ° . 4,060,662 2,513,977 1,702,785 
Australasia ‘ ‘ . 12,637,252 116,159,732 1,027,714 
27,478,710 148,711,527 6,524,542 


The above total represents nearly five times as many cattle and 
seven times as many sheep as are annually required, and making 
every allowance for difference of breed, feed, and climate, which, com- 
paratively insignificant as they are, would speedily cease to exert any 
influence, there is an ample stock for the supply of a much larger 
population than that of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. Pigs 
are multiplied too rapidly to cause any anxiety as to their absolute 
sufficiency. 


DatryY PRODUCE 


It may be immediately admitted that we cannot produce the whole 
of the butter and cheese required by the consumers of this country. 
It is a curious fact that public men in lamenting the depressed 
condition of agriculture generally treat our cereal crops as though 
they were of prodigious importance as compared with other classes of 
produce. As a matter of fact, the produce of the dairy farm is 
immensely superior in value to the whole cereal and pulse crops of 
the country combined. If farmers were so unwise as to listen to the 
numerous amateurs who, having read of the wondrous doings of the 
Danish butter-makers, or the Swiss cheese-makers, pay a flying visit 
to the Continent, returning home to publish one more of the many 
unread pamphlets or to make fresh speeches containing mistaken 
advice, our dairy produce would soon exceed in value all other crops 
of the farm. In truth, the quality of the butter and cheese made in 
these Islands is not exceeded in any other country in the world ; 
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indeed, it is approached only upon a few farms in Normandy and 
probably still fewer in Canada and the United States. Those who 
run factories have not the raw material which the individual farmer 
commands ; they are compelled to handle milk produced, upon a 
number of farms under varying conditions, from different cattle fed 
upon different foods. The fine samples at the London and Dublin 
Dairy Shows area sufficient proof of the capacity of the private maker 
as opposed to the factory, if any is required, while the prices obtained 
in Paris and New York, and to some extent for fine brands in 
England, are absolutely unknown to the creamery or the factory. 
Cheap butter is necessary in this country, because the million are the 
great consumers, and they cannot afford to buy the best; hence, as 
milk for sale has a superior value to milk intended for butter or even 
cheese making, our farmers will continue to sell milk unless the 
Government permits unsterilised, unexamined milk to be sent by 
irresponsible foreigners to ruin the English trade altogether. In this 
case the majority will have to return to the butter-making industry and. 
its often miserable profits. It is true that with a particular breed 
of cows butter-making provides a passable return, but farmers as a 
body are not likely to abandon cattle of the larger and meatier type, 
even with such a prospect. In passing we may remark that there is 
probably no class of produce, unless it be beer, which is so extensively 
adulterated as milk, and its products, butter and cheese, while that, 
innocent-looking but meretricious article cheap condensed milk, 
having been deprived of its cream, is placed upon a similar level. 
Let us, however, ascertain what the milk-producing power of 
this country and the great Colonies actually is. The figures relating 
to the Colonies are taken or calculated from the Statistical Reports. 
issued by the various Governments, while those relating to this. 
country are calculated from the Agricultural Returns for 1894. 
We have estimated the production per cow higher than formerly. 








Number of Cows in the United Kingdom, Canada, and Australasia, with the esti~ 
mated Milk Production. 













Number of Cows Yield in Gallons 
. . 85 per cent. in milk) 4 o, 
United Kingdom { 490 gallons per cow | 2925486 1,401,398,880 
Canada (300 gallons per cow) : . 1,829,375 548,812,500 
Australasia (365 gallons per cow) . . 1,249,720 456,519,520 
7,004,581 2,406,730,900 











In order to arrive at the net requirements of the United Kingdom, 
over and above what is supplied by the Colonies, it will be necessary 
to ascertain what milk is actually consumed, and whether as milk or as: 
butter and cheese. In a paper prepared for the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society in 1891 I estimated that we annually consumed per 
head of the population— 
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Butter Cheese 

Imported . . . . O4lbs. . ; . . 57 lbs. 

Home-produced. . . 56, . «© «© « Ty 
150 136 





Milk (with cream) 13 gallons per head per annum. 





These figures enable us to arrive at the following totals, the sum of 
which will be found to agree very closely with the estimated produc- 
tion of milk in the United Kingdom :— 







Milk produced in the United Kingdom and consumed as (1) Milk, (2) Butter, 












(3) Cheese. 
Gallons 
Milk consumed at 13 gallons per head . - 505,700,000 
Milk utilised for butter-making at 2°8 gallons per Ib. - 609,952,000 
Milk used for cheese-making at 1 os perlb - 807,310,000 
Milk used for condensing ; ‘ ° . 8,000,000 
1,430,962,000° 
Deduct separate milk sold as whole milk oe 25,000,000 
Total milk consumed (estimate) 1,405,962,000 






Milk produced as estimated above . ° . ° - 1,401,398,880 





Year by year our imports of butter and cheese are increasing per 
head of the population, and in all probability, although the per capita 
consumption is increasing also, the sale of home-produced milk grows 
larger and larger. If we apply the figures already given to our 
present population we shall find that the quantity of butter and 
cheese which we must necessarily import is represented by 
1,245,578,000 gallons of milk. In 1893 the Australasian Colonies 
and Canada supplied us with 23,811,088 lbs. of butter and 
121,387,616 lbs. of cheese, equal to 188,058,662 gallons of milk, so 
that the deficiency, almost every gallon of which comes from foreign 
countries as butter or cheese, amounts to 1,057,519,000 gallons, the 
omission of imported condensed milk not seriously interfering with 
the result. This represents something like 2} millions of cows, or 
100,000 twenty-five cow farmers, or double the number of cows in 
Australasia, but far less than either Canada or New Zealand could 
maintain of themselves with the greatest of ease. 

We have not touched the margarine question, although if it were 
possible to ascertain the approximate quantity which arrives on our 
shores mixed with butter we should probably find that the true 
butter consumption was enormously less than it appears to be. That. 
a large proportion of the butter received from the Continent contains 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of margarine we have no doubt, but an in- 
efficient law and equally inefficient means of discovery by analysis 
prevent detection. The production of the quantity of imported mar- 
garine, however, almost all of which comes from Holland, would be an 
easy matter for Colonies owning nine or ten times as many cattle as 
Holland possesses, although she imports most of the necessary raw fat. 
Although the information at our command enables us to show 
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that the capacity of the Colonies is sufficient to provide all our 
requirements, and that under favourable conditions grain, meat, and 
milk products would be enormously increased in quantity, yet we are 
bound to believe that at home our own production of such perishable 
foods as butter might become more profitable, and consequently more 
extensive, if the cold storage system were adopted, as it is being 
adopted in Canada and Austra:asia, and as we have so often suggested 
it should be. The bounty sys’»im has increased, if not created, an 
Australasian trade ; it is to be tried by the Canadians. The Colonies 
have thus to some extent applied preferential conditions to them- 
selves. We desire closer social and commercial union with each in 
time of peace, and material support, the provision of food, in time of 
war. The Colonies are, for their population, our best customers, 
paying us more per head than any foreign nation, and in return we 
are excellent customers to them. Mr. Goschen once claimed the 
same right of Zollverein Union with our Colonies as Germany has 
with Bavaria and the United States among themselves ; but, tempting 
as the subject is, it must not be discussed here. 

The brief summary on the following page shows the countries from 
which we obtain our chief agricultural supplies, and the Colonies and 
Dependencies within the Empire capable of producing them. 

Tea, coffee, and tobacco are so easily grown under our flag that 
they might as reasonably be added to this list. 


JAMES LONG. 
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Chief Foreign Countries now 


Exporting 
(Pears. Sa 
United States, ? 
Russia, 4 . ; 
Argentina, +5 


United States, § 
Denmark,4 
Holland, ; .. 
Argentina, ps . 


Denmark, } 
France, } . 
Holland, 7, . 
United States, > 


Russia, }4 
Turkey, 5 
Sweden, 7; 


Roumania, 4 . 
United States, 
Holland . : 
Japan 

Germany . 


Germany . 
France 
Holland 
United States 
Philippines 
Belgium 


Roumania,}_ . 
United States, ? 
Russia, 75 : 





| Colonies and Dependencies capable 
of producing Equivalent of Fo- 
reign Export 


(South Africa 
( Canada, India, Australasia 


1893 
Produce and Imports 


Wheat and flour, 
30,831,0002. 


Meat, { Canada 


oo « Australasia 
28,804,0000. ( Falkland Islands 


Butter, cheese, and milk, | ,Canada 
18,924,2662. \ Australasia 


(Canada 
Oats and barley, || The 


rae 
10,261,2872. |New Zealand, Victoria, 
( Tasmania 


| 
| 


Rice, | (India 
2,139,6882. | (Straits Settlements 
| 


, Mauritius 
|| West Indies 
— \ en ee, India 
o 0RS AL , Queenslan 
22,062, 4560. | | New South Wales, South 
Africa 
| ‘Honduras 
(Canada, Queensland 
Maize, |New South Wales, New 
7,929, 9591. | Zealand 
South Africa, Honduras 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE UGLINESS OF MODERN LIFE 


Pierre Loti has lately written in the album published at Schwenin- 
gen for charity the following passages, which will be new to the 
majority of English readers :— 

‘The end of April is the season of change, when the Judas trees 
all along the shores of the Bosphorus are in flower. Nowhere else 
in the world does one find so many Judas trees as here, where the 
two extremities of Asia and of Europe are face to face. There are 
violet-hued tufts and violet-hued alleys ; an excess of violet colour 
so intense, and so unusual, that one’s sight is dazzled and bewildered 
by it. And the wisteria too, which garlands the old eaves of houses 
with its millions of clusters, hangs out wreaths of a lighter lilac 
from all the hamlets of grey timber which lean down over the water. 
This Bosphorus is a great winding river, but a river which has in 
it the life and the seduction of the sea. The hills on its two shores 
are covered by palaces, by mosques, by cottages and by tombs, all 
surrounded by and buried in gardens. And here in the month of 
April, under this sky still veiled and softened by the clouds of the 
North, there is a luxury of foliage and blossom in which this violet 
tone of the Judas trees is dominant, and shines beside the dark and 
ghost-like cypress groves. 

‘There are on earth other places grander, and perhaps more 
beautiful ; certainly there are none of greater power to charm. This 
scenery of the Bosphorus, from which no stranger ever escapes, is due 
to the Oriental mystery which still broods on it ; it comes from the 
great closed harems of which the upper stories hang over the waves ; 
it comes from the veiled women whom we see in the shadow of the 
gardens, and in the slender caiques which pass. But this Turkish 
witchery is fading, alas! Year by year, more and more, great gaps 
are made in the ranks of the ancient impenetrable buildings, with 
their grated windows, which plunge their walls into the water and 
which one could enter from the water, as at Venice; and with them 
go the slender caiques, the costumes, and the women’s veils. 

‘ Already, even since last spring, Therapia seems to exist no longer, 
masked as it is by a gigantic and hideous caravanserai ; the exquisite 
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Anatoli Hissar is disfigured by an American college, of a sinister 
ugliness, which has stuck itself above the ancient castle with an 
imbecile air of domination. 

‘And everywhere it is the same story, whether on the shores of 
Asia or the shores of Europe; frightful new buildings cumber the 
ground and factory chimneys rise beside minarets of which they are 
the miserable caricatures. In vain do the Judas trees continue their 
beautiful flowering; the Bosphorus will soon perish, destroyed by 
idiotic speculators. And the Turks, my dear friends the Turks, have 
the indolence or fatalism to let such destruction be wrought every 
day under their eyes !’ 

Thus Loti with his poet’s soul, his prose which is a golden lyre ; 
and it seems to me as I translate his words that his lament for the 
Judas trees and the Bosphorus is but the embodiment of a lament 
which sighs over the whole world. The beauty of the earth is 
dying, dying like a creature with a cancer in its breast. 

The writer of the Foundations of Belief thinks that the earth 
was made for man ; if this presumptuous conviction had indeed any 
foundation at all what an ingrate would the recipient of the gift have 
proved himself, what an imbecile, as Loti calls him! 

The loss of beauty from the world is regarded as the purely 
sentimental grievance of imaginative persons ; but it isnot so; it isa 
loss which must impress its vacuity fatally on the human mind 
and character. It tends, more than any other loss, to produce that 
apathy, despondency, and cynical indifference which are so largely 
characteristic of the modern temper. 

The people are taught to think that all animal life may be tor- 
tured and slaughtered at pleasure ; that physical ills are to be feared 
beyond all others, and escaped at all vicarious cost ; that profit is the 
only question of importance in commerce ; that antiquity, loveliness, 
and grace are like wild flowers, mere weeds to be torn up by a steam 
barrow. This is not the temper which makes noble characters, or 
generous and sensitive minds. It is the temper which accumulates 
wealth, and which flies readily to war to defend that wealth; but 
which is absolutely barren of all impersonal sympathy, of all beautiful 
creation. 

Taken as a whole, artists have the kindliest natures and the happiest 
temperaments of any body of men. Why? because their minds are 
always more or less susceptible to the impressions and influences of 
beauty—beauty of line, of hue, of proportion, of suggestion ; beauty 
alike of the near and of the far; and they surround themselves with 
their own ideals of these in such measure as their powers permit. 
But even in artists modern life tends to deform’ these ideals, and in 
any exhibition of modern paintings ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
these works will be ugly ; they will display, perhaps, admirable tech- 
nique, complete mastery of detail, fine brush work, perhaps unexcep- 
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tionable drawing, but the combination of these qualities will 
produce merely a sense of ugliness on the retina of the observer of 
them. 

Unless the man of genius buries himself resolutely in the country 
and by the sea, as Tennyson did, as Clausen does, he cannot altogether 
escape the influence of the unloveliness of modern life. It would be 
| impossible to painters and poets to live in Regent’s Park or the 
i | Avenue de Villiers, in Cromwell Road or the Via Nazionale, or in any 
of the new quarters of English or Continental towns, unless their 
instincts of beauty had become dulled and dwarfed by the atmosphere 
around them; life for any length of time would be insupportable to 
them under the conditions in which it is of necessity lived in modern 
cities ; and this perversion of their natural instincts in them makes 
the tendency to replace beauty by eccentricity and by weirdness 
fatally frequent. Their critics obey the same influences, and modern 
art-criticism, like the recent studies of Robert de la Sizzersnne on 
English painting, is characterised by what appears to be a total 
incapacity to appreciate the quality of beauty, a total insensibility 
4 to its absence from modern art. In sculpture this is as remarkable 
as in painting, and is still more alarming and painful, the ugli- 
ness of realism and of eccentricity being a still more offensive 
blasphemy in marble than it is in colour. If the most ordinary sense 
of beauty as distinguished from deformity were not extinct in the 
world, would any one of the monuments erected within the last half- 
century be allowed to disfigure the cities of Europe? Carnot in a 
frock coat lying in the arms of a female, supposed to represent 
France, with his boots thrust out towards the spectator; Victor 
Emanuel in a cocked hat with his body like a swollen bladder 
stuck on two wooden ninepins ; Peabody sitting in an armchair as 
if he awaited a dentist; old William of Prussia like a child’s tin 
soldier magnified, and with the greater men who made him dwarfed 
military manikins underneath ; black-metal Garibaldis and Gordons 
and Napiers and Macmahons; Claude Bernard in the act of vivisec- 
tion—every imaginable abomination in every street and square of 
every capital, and even of every noticeable town, proclaim to all the 
quarters of the globe the debasement of a once pure and lofty art, and 
the utter ineptitude and vulgarity of modern taste. Of what use is 
it to attempt to educate the nations when such things as these are 
set up in their midst ? 

An English archbishop at the last Royal Academy banquet 
said that he hoped the time was near at hand when every 
child in England would learn to draw. Apart from the gross folly 
of teaching a child anything for which its own natural talent 
does not predispose it, and the injury done to the world by the 
artificial manufacture of millions of indifferent draughtsmen, 
what use can it be to attempt to awaken perception of art in a genera- 
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tion which is begotten where art and nature are alike persistently 
outraged ? 

It is entirely useless to multiply art schools and desire that every 
child should learn to draw, when all the tendencies of modern life 
have become such that every rule of art is violated in it and every 
artistic sense offended in an ordinary daily walk. 

Amongst even the most cultured classes few have really any 
sensibility to beauty. Not one in a thousand pauses in the hurried 
excitements of social life to note beauty in nature; to art there is 
accorded a passing attention because it is considered chic to do so; 
but all true sense of art must be lacking in a generation whose women 
wear the spoils of tropical birds, slain for them, on their heads and 
skirts, and whose men find their principal joy for nearly half the 
year in the slaughter of tame creatures, and bespatter with blood the 
white hellebore of their winter woods. 

Beauty daily is more and more withdrawn from the general life of 
the people. Fidgety and repressive bye-laws tend to suppress that 
element of the picturesque which popular life by its liberties and by 
its open-air pastimes and peddlings created for itself. The police are 
everywhere, and street-life is joyless and colourless. Even within 
doors in the houses of poor people the things of daily usage have lost 
their old-world charm ; the ugly sewing machine has replaced the 
spinning wheel, the cooking range the spacious open hearth, the 
veneered machine-made furniture the solid home-made oaken chests 
and presses, a halfpenny newspaper the old family Bible ; whilst out 
of doors the lads and lasses must not sing, the dog must not play, the 
chair must not stand out on the pavement, only the cyclist, lord of 
all, may tear along and leave broken limbs and bruised flesh of others 
behind him at his pleasure. 

If all feeling for grace and beauty were not extinguished in the 
mass of mankind at the actual moment, such a method of locomotion 
as cycling could never have found acceptance ; no man or woman with 
the slightest wsthetic sense could assume the ludicrous position 
necessary for it. Nor could modern dress be endured for a day were 
there any true sense of fitness, of harmony, and of colour extant in 
modern times. Even the great Catholic pageants are spoiled in 
their grouping and splendour by the dull crowds of ill-dressed, dingily 
clad townsfolk which drown their effect like a vast tide of muddy 
water rising over a garden of flowers. It is impossible for us, even 
when looking at anything so fine in colour as the Carnival at Milan, 
the Féte-Dieu at Brussels, the Students’ Festivals in Munich, or any 
other of the great Continental processions, to judge of what their ex- 
treme beauty must have been when not only the procession itself but 
all the people in the streets, all the whole vast tide of sightseers, 
comprising even the very beggars, were equally full of colour and 
‘composed ’ harmoniously with the central figures. 
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A gorgeous spectacle of the streets now, whether it be popular, 
military, or religious, is swamped in the mass of dull-coloured hues, 
and grotesquely ugly head-gear, common to the whole population of a © 
city. Its effect may struggle as it will; it sinks under the prepon- 
derating mass as a butterfly will be beaten down under a dirty 
drenching city rain. 

There is a modern custom in Italy which is typical of the havoc 
made by avarice and indifference and commerce running together 
hand in hand. It is the shocking habit of stripping all evergreen 
trees of their leaves to sell them to chemists, gilders, dyers, and the 
managers of what in France we call pompes funébres. Even 
magnolias are not spared, and these magnificent trees stand naked 
and despoiled in nearly all the gardens and parks all over the country. 
In every town there are now offices for the consignment and pur- 
chase of these leaves ; to strip and sell, to buy and export them, has 
become a recognised trade, and hundreds of tons weight are every 
year, from September to April, sent out of Italy, chiefly to Germany, 
Austria, and Russia. The injury done to the trees is, of course, 
immeasurable. After a few seasons they become anzmic, dry up, 
and slowly perish, whilst the aspect of the gardens of which the bay, 
myrtle, box, laurel, arbutus, and magnolia were of late such con- 
spicuous ornaments is, of course, utterly changed and ruined. Unless 
by some edict of the State the practice be speedily stopped, another 
generation will see nothing of those avenues and groves and alleys 
of evergreen foliage which have been the glory of Italian palaces and 
villas since the days of the Cesars. 

Follow the architectural history of any city, and you find it dur- 
ing the last half-century the sorrowful record of a pitiful destruction. 
The great gardens are the first thing sacrificed. They are swept 
away, and their places covered by brick and mortar with an incredible 
indifference. Fine houses, even when of recent construction, like the 
Pompeiian house of Prince Napoleon, are pulled down out of a mere 
speculative mania to build something else, or to cut a long straight 
street as uninteresting and as unsuggestive as the boxwood protractor 
which lies on a surveyor’s desk. 

The greatest crime, or one of the greatest crimes (for there are 
others black as night), of which the nineteenth century has been 
guilty has been the driving of the people out of long familiar homes 
in the name of hygiene, but in fact for the enrichment of contractors, 
town councillors, and speculators of every kind. It began with 
Haussmann ; it has continued with delirious haste and greed ever since 
his time, as a burglar may drag a greybeard to his death. The modern 
zediles with their court of ravenous parasites cannot understand, would 
not deign even to consider, the sorrow of a humble citizen driven out 
of a familiar little home with nooks and corners filled with memories 
and a rooftree dear to generations. Go into an old street of Paris, of 
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Rome, of Brussels, of any city you will, and you will almost certainly 
find a delight for the eye in archway and ogive, in lintel and 
casement, in winding stair and leaning eave; in the wallflowers 
rooted in the steps, in the capsicum which has seeded itself between 
the stones, in the swallows’ nests under the gargoyle, in the pots of 
basil and mignonette on the window-sills. But the modern street 
with its cleanly monotony, its long and high blank spaces, its even 
surfaces where not a seed can cling or a bird can build, what will it 
say to your eyes or your heart? You will see its dull pretentious 
uniformity repeated on either side of you down a mile-long vista, 
and you will curse it. 

It is natural that the people shut up in these structures crave for 
drink, for nameless vices, for the brothel, the opium den, the cheap 
eating-house and gaming booth ; anything, anywhere to escape from 
the monotony which surrounds them and which leaves them no more 
charm in life than if they were rabbits shut up in a physiologist’s 
experimenting cage, and fed on gin-soaked grains. No one in whom 
the esthetic sense was really awakened could dwell in a manufactur- 
ing city, or indeed in any modern town. The square halls which are 
called rooms, the ‘flat’ whether in a ‘first-class mansion’ or in a 
‘block’ for the working man would be more intolerable than a desert 
island to any one with a sense of the charm of life or one may add 
any sensitiveness to the meaning of the word ‘home’; that word 
which is to be found in every language, though the English people 
do not think so, and which is one of the sweetest and most eloquent 
in all tongues. The Americans attach extreme pride to the fact that 
their ‘ sky-scrapers’ are so advanced that your horses and carriage 
can be carried up on a lift to the highest storey, and the nags, if it 
do not make them dizzy, can survey the city in a bird’s-eye view. 
But even this supreme achievement of architects and engineers can- 
not lend to the cube shared with a score of other cube-owners the 
charm, the idiosyncrasy, the meaning, the soul, which exhale from 
the smallest cottage where those who love are all alone, through 
whose lattices a candle shines as a star to the returning wanderer, 
and on whose lowly roof memory lies like a benediction. 

According to the statistics of modern cities the mass of middle class 
and labouring class people change their lodgings or tenements every 
two or three years; three years is even an unusually long time of 
residence. What can a people who flit like this continually know of 
the real meaning of a home ? 

The same restlessness and dissatisfaction which make these classes 
change their residence so frequently make the wealthier classes flit 
in another way, from continent to continent, from capital to capital, 
from one pleasure-place to another, from one house party to another, 
from the yacht to the rouge-et-noir tables, from the bath to the 
coverside, from the homewoods to the antipodes, in an endless gyra- 
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tion which yields but little pleasure, but which they deem as 
necessary as cayenne pepper with their hot soup. 

Of the beauty to be found in their whirligig they know and care 
nothing. What do they care for the golden glory of the deep 
autumnal woods? They only see their own gun-barrel and gaiters. 

I believe that this monotony and lack of interest in the towns 
which they inhabit fatally affect the minds of those whose lot it is 
to go to and from the streets in continual toil, and numb them to a 
deadening and debasing degree, and produce in them fatigue, heavi- 
ness and gloom; and what the scholar and the poet suffer from 
articulately and consciously, the people in general suffer from inar- 
ticulately and unconsciously. The gaiety of nations dies down as 
the beauty around them pales and passes. They know not what it is 
that affects them, but they are affected by it none the less, as a young 
child is hurt by the darkness, though it knows not what dark or light 
means. Admit that the poorer people were ill lodged in the Middle 

i Ages, that the houses were ill lit, undrained, with the gutter water 
\ splashing the threshold, and the eaves of the opposite houses so 
near that the sun could not penetrate into the street. All this 

may have been so, but around two-thirds of the town were gar- 
dens, the neighbouring streets were full of painted shrines, metal 
lamps, gargoyles, pinnacles, balconies of hand-forged iron or hand- 
carved stone, solid doors, bronzed gates, richly coloured frescoes ; 

and the eyes and the hearts of the dwellers in them had wherewithal 

to feed on with pleasure, not to name the constant stream of many- 
coloured costume and of varied pageant or procession which was for 

ever passing through them. Then in the niches there were figures ; 

at the corners there were shrines ; on the rivers there were beautiful 
carved bridges, of which examples are still left to our day in the Rialto 

and the Vecchio. There were barges with picture-illumined sails, 

and pleasure-galleys gay to the sight, and everywhere there were 
towers and spires, and crenulated walls, and the sculptured fronts of 
houses and churches and monasteries, and close at hand was the 
greenness of wood and meadow, the freshness of the unsullied country. 
Think only what that meant ; no miles on miles of dreary suburban 
waste to travel, no pert aggressive modern villas to make day hateful, 

no vile underground railway stations and subways, no hissing steam, 

no grinding and shrieking cable trams, no hell of factory smoke and 
jerry-builders’ lath and plaster ; no glaring geometrical flower beds ; 

__ but the natural country running, like a happy child laden with posies, 

right up to the walls of the town. 

The cobbler or craftsman, who sat and worked in his doorway and 
saw the whole vari-coloured life of a medieval city pass by him, was 
a very different being to the modern mechanic, a cypher amongst 
hundreds, shut in a factory room, amongst the deafening noise of 
cogwheel and pistons. Even from a practical view of his position, 
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his guilds were a very much finer organisation than modern trades- 
unions, and did far more for him in his body and his mind. In 
the exercise of his labour he could then be individual and original, 
he is now but one thousandth part of an inch in a single tooth of a 
huge revolving cogwheel. The medieval house might be in itself 
nothing more than a cover from bad weather, but all about it there was 
infinite variety; all life in the street or alley was richly coloured, 
even the gutter brawls were medleys of shining steel, and broken 
plumes, and many-coloured coats, and broidered badges, a whirl of 
bright hues, which sent a painter to his palette. 

Indoors there were the spinning wheel, the copper vessels, the 
walnut presses, the settle by the wide warm hearth, the shrine upon 
the stairs which the women made fresh with flowers. The river was 
gay with blazoned hulls and painted sails, over its bridges the pro- 
cessions of church or guild passed like embroidered ribbons slowly 
unrolling, the workman had a busy life, and often a perilous life, but 
one still blent with leisure, and the mariners’ tales of wondrous lands 
unknown lent to life that witchery of the remote and unattainable, 
that delightful thrill of mystery and awe, which to the omniscient 
and cynical modern soul seem childishness too trivial for words. 

Try and realise what life was like when Chaucer walked through 
Chepe, when Henri de Valois entered Venice, when Philippe le Bel 
rode through the oak woods of Vincennes, when Petrarca was crowned 
in Rome, when William Shakespeare sauntered through Warwickshire 
lanes in cowslip time. 

Read Michelet’s description of a Flemish burgher, and contrast 
it with the existence of a shopkeeper in a modern town. Read 
Froude’s description of a sea-going merchantman of Elizabeth’s 
days, and contrast it with a captain of a modern liner. You will at 
once see how full of colour and individuality were the former lives ; 
how colourless, unlovely, and deprived of all initiative are the latter. 
Being shorn of freedom, interest, and beauty, modern life finds vent 
for the feverishness which is cooped up in it in commercial gambling— 
gambling of all kinds from the Stock Exchange to the tontine, from 
the foreign loan to the suburban handicap—and existence is but 
one gigantic lottery. Even when a man goes on an excursion of 
pleasure he will at starting buy a penny ticket which insures his life 
for a hundred pounds in case of accident! How can such a populace 
as this enjoy ? 

The great increase in cold-blooded and ferocious murders, done on 
slight motive and with cynical indifference, is the natural issue of 
this way of looking at life. Who has no reverence for his own life 
has naturally none for the lives of others. When he regards his own 
existence as a mere parcel to be adequately paid for with a hundred 
pounds, it follows as the night the day that he cannot regard the life 
of another as worth twenty shillings. Even death itself is made 
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grotesque by modern science, and the arms and legs and headless 
trunks flung into the air by the explosion of a bomb are robbed of that 
mute majesty which the dead body claims by right of nature. They 
seem no more than shreds of cloth or fragments of chopped wood. 
It is to be feared, moreover, that the extreme facilities given by 
science for instantaneous and wide-spread slaughter will lead gradu- 
ally to greater indifference in the public mind to assassination, and 
it will become so common that it will be scarcely regarded with dis- 
approval. 

Many verdicts in various countries show the growing indulgence 
to murders. Without citing three recent causes célébres in England, 
France, and Italy respectively, in which the verdict of public opinion 
was directly opposed to the absolution granted by the tribunals to the 
accused, we may note many other cases in which the juries have beep 
of an extraordinary tenderness towards murderers whose guilt they 
were obliged to admit. At Chester, in England, a few weeks ago, 
four young colliers who set on and stoned another to death, and flung 
his body in a canal, were sentenced by Mr. Justice Lawrance to the 
punishment of four months in prison for three of them, and nine 
months for the ringleader, and nothing more. 

Many men of violent temper would think so small a price well 
paid to rid themselves of a foe or of a rival. The excuse for the 
colliers was that they had all been drinking. This is an excuse very 
generally made in these days of culture and compulsory education. 
Into the only countries which are temperate Great Britain sends 
missionaries and machine guns. 

It will be said that this has nothing to do with the presence or 
absence of beauty in national life. But it has much to do with the 
callousness and apathy and egotism so general in national life; and 
the ugliness of surrounding influences and poverty of design in the 
arts so common in modern times are chief factors in generating this 
lamentable temper. 

Happiness, and its companions goodwill and kindly sympathy, are 
insensibly suggested and increased by what is beautiful, artistic and 
full of good colour and varied design. Even the physical aspect of 
man is affected by that which it looks upon, that by which it is sur- 
rounded, and she was a wise mother who during her pregnancy went 
to gaze upon the finest works of the Louvre. How much, on the 
contrary, may the embryo be affected for ill by sordid, dreary and 
unlovely conditions which environ the parent during the period of 
gestation ? 

There can be I think no doubt that physical beauty is degenera- 
ting rapidly, and the frequency with which the scrofulous mouth is 
seen in children, even in children of the aristocracies, is alarming for 
the future of the race. In the working classes offspring must be 
fatally affected by the poisonous trades, the sickening effluvia, the 
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deadly conditions amongst which modern commerce requires its slaves 
to spend their lives. 

Even the country fields are sullied and stink of sulphates, phos- 
phates and human excrements. Agriculture tends to become a mere 
manufacture, like any other, surrounded by the din of pistons, the 
fumes of vapour, the jar of wheels. 

Beauty is the safest stimulant, the surest tonic, the most precious 
inspiration ; natural beauty first of all, and the beauty of the arts 
closely following like handmaids to Aphrodite. But to perceive this 
the mentally blind are as incapable as the physically blind ; and such 
mental cecity is as general in these days as the myope is common in 
the schoolrooms of this generation. 

Every year all cities and even all towns are severed farther and 
farther from the country; every year the electric wires multiply for 
telegraph and telephone, the tramways and railways increase, the 
sickening grinding noises common to these methods of locomotion 
fill the air, and the extraordinary ugliness, which seems attached like 
a doom to any modern invention, is multiplied on all sides. That 
in an age which considers itself educated such hideous constructions 
as the great wheels of Chicago and of Earl’s Court should attract 
sane persons as a diversion will alone prove how completely the 
instinct of correct taste, with its accompanying indignant offence at 
deformity, has become extinct in all modern crowds. With the 
ever increasing use of steam, the beauty of the sky yearly grows 
dimmer and more veiled. That a race with any pretensions to 
education and perception can live contentedly under such a sky as that 
of London would appear an incredible fact, did we not know that it 
is an indisputable one. Whoever revisits Paris after a few seasons’ 
absence finds the brilliancy of its life more and more dimmed with 
every decade by the sullying of the atmosphere through the increase 
of factories, railways and other works, and the invasion by the town 
of its once beautiful girdle of wood, orchard, and garden. Every 
year national life everywhere grows less varied, less picturesque, more 
unlovely, and every year more contented to dwell with no other 
horizon than a bank of smoke. 

It was monstrous that the selection of the glades and pastures of 
the New Forest should ever have been permitted by the British War 
Office. But the mere fact that it was monstrous, that it was an 
offence to history and nature, that it disturbed and distressed wild 
life, that it wounded and outraged the feelings of residents and the 
sentiments of artists, was a reason all-sufficient to make the modern 
temper brutally enamoured of the idea. Merely because the despatch 
of the battalions and field batteries thither was a vandalism, and 

caused pain to more esthetic minds, military manceuvres in the New 
Forest became all at once a project to be insisted on and carried out 
at all costs. 
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The modern temper cannot respect, cannot appreciate, cannot 
love, but it can hate; and its hatred shows itself in damage and 
destruction everywhere, whether it set fire to the noble old house of 
the Hanseatic League at Antwerp, pull down the water towers of 
Dieppe, plane the jerry-builder before the Lateran, drag a railway train 
up to Murren, or trample down with ill-shod boy-soldiers the thyme 
and the bracken of the Conqueror’s woods. 

The modern temper resembles those children in Victor Hugo’s 
romance who, being left alone with the beautiful and ancient Hore, 
find no prank so delightful as to tear from end to end the illuminated 
text of the book and its perfect miniatures, clapping their hands as 
each fair thing perishes. Nor is there any indication of the advent 
of any one who will take the book of the world from the destroying 
hands, and save what still remains of its beauty. 

There is, on the contrary, every sign that the future will see a 
still greater domination of that rude, cold, and cruel temper which 
takes pleasure in innovation and obliteration, and sneers, with con- 
temptuous conceit, at those who are pained by such acts of desecra- 
tion. It is the same sneer, the same leering and self-satisfied snigger, 
with which it views the expression and evidence of pity for, and 
solidarity with, what it is pleased to call the lower animals. 

The Langdale Pikes are being pierced and blasted for iron 
foundries and slate quarries. The great forest of La Haye near 
Nancy is being destroyed by military fortifications, and by foundries 
and by factories. All the valley of the Meuse and the Moselle is 
sullied with factory smoke and blasting powder. The Bay of Amalfi 
and the shore of Posilippo are defiled by cannon foundries. The 
Isle of St. Elena at Venice is laid waste to serve as a railway factory. 
All the Ardennes are scorched and soiled, and sickened with stench 
of smoke and suffocating slag. The Peak country and the Derwent 
vales are being scarred and charred for railway lines, mines, and 
factories. Amsterdam, so late the Venice of the North, is becoming 
an unmeaning mass of modern insignificance and ugliness ; what has 
been done to the Venice of the South is such outrage that it might 
wake Tiziano from under his weight of marble in the Frari Church, 
and call the Veronese from his grave. 

To destroy Trinity Hospital and place a brewery in its place is a 
joy and glory to the modern municipal soul. 

The Hétel Dessin in Calais, made sacred to the name of Laurence 
Sterne, was a pleasant place with an arched entrance and a large 
courtyard, round whose sides the buildings were grouped; it had 
vines and greenery of all kinds, and over the archway were little 

dormer windows. Behind it stretched fair gardens of great extent, 
and beyond these was a theatre belonging to the hotel. Of late years 
it had served as a museum for the town, and was preserved intact ; 
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now it has been pulled down and razed to the ground, and a huge 
commercial school built in its place. 

Zermatt, so late a virgin stronghold of the Higher Alps, is now a 
mere cockney excursion, and sixty thousand trippers invade its 
solitude with every summer, plodding like camels in a string, vexing 
the air with inane noises, offending the mountain stillness with songs 
to which the bray of mules were music, insulting the crystal clearness 
of the heavens with the intrusion of their own ludicrous blatant and 
imbecile personalities, incapable even of being silent and ashamed. 

The island of Naxos, whose mere name brings before us so many 
classic memories in all their ioveliness and glory, is being broken up 
into chips by the emery-workers, and is to be mined for aluminium. 

The funicular railways are ruining the whole of the Swiss Alps ; 
the greed of a few speculators and the irreverent folly of the multi- 
tude combine to scar the sides of the great mountains and gather on 
their summits troops of gaping sightseers, to whom the solemnity of 
the Gletsch Alp or the virginity of the Jungfrau are of no account. 

The finest torrent in Scotland is about to be diverted from its 
course and used for aluminium works. The glory of its waters is to 
be known no more, merely that some engineers and manufacturers 
may fill their pockets to the public loss; that some promoters and 
shareholders, possessing large parliamentary influence, may add to 
their fortunes. The contractor has said with cynical insolence that 
‘ the falls will not be injured ; they will only be dry’! To speak of 
civilisation, which is a term implying culture, in the same breath 
with a nation capable of such an action is ludicrous. 

The fumes of these aluminium works will, when they are in full 
blast, emit hydrofluoric acid gas which will destroy all the vege- 
tation on Loch Ness for miles. Yet such is the apathy and want 
of conscience in modern generations that the annihilation of the Falls 
of Foyers appears scarcely to meet with any general indignation. 

There is no modern mania so dangerous as the present one for 
meddling with water; no injury more conspicuous and irrevocable 
than the perpetual interference with lake and stream and torrent. 

The lakes of Maggiore, of Como, of Garda, are all being defiled by 
factories and steam engines ; and even such a writer as De Vogiié 
can look contentedly forward to a time when such erections will dis- 
figure both banks of the Rhéne. 

The isles of Lake Leman serve for commercial and communal 
purposes. Thirlmere and Loch Katrine have been violated, and all 
the other English and Scotch lakes will be similarly ravaged. Fucina 
has been dried upas a speculation, and Trasimene is threatened. The 
Rhéne is dammed up, and tapped, and tortured, until all its rich 
alluvial deposits are lost to the soil of Provence. Lath and plaster 
circuses or theatres are erected by the Mausoleum of Hadrian, and 
the miserable caged monkeys of a menagerie pull each other’s tails 
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where Raffaele’s pavilion stood amidst the nightingale-filled ilex 
groves. 

It would be easy to fill folios with the bare enumeration of places 
and memories, of sites and scenes of which the destruction has been 
accomplished within the last few years. To get money for the pre- 
servation of anything is well-nigh impossible ; but millions flow like 
water when there is any scheme of destruction. In an age which 
prates more than any other of its pride in education, the violation of 
every law of taste, of every tie of association, of every rule of beauty, 
is always greedily welcomed with a barbaric shout of triumph. 

Frederic Harrison, in his admirable studies of Paris, cannot hide 

from himself or his readers the loss to art and history which the 
Hausmannising of the city began, the insanity of the Commune con- 
tinued, and the barbarism of the present Republic confirms. The 
ruin of Rome since the Italian occupation is ten times worse and 
more offensive than even such ruin as would have been entailed by a 
siege, for it is more vulgar; shell and shot would have destroyed 
indeed, but they would not have imbecilely and impudently recon- 
structed. The same sad change awaits, if it have not already over- 
taken every city of Europe, and alas! even of Asia. The smoke fiend 
has entered Jerusalem, and the shriek of the engines has scared the 
wild dove from her nest in the palm and pomegranate. The Mount of 
Olives is ‘a thing to be done,’ and the ‘scorcher,’ sweating and 
grinning, drives his wheel through the rose-thickets of Damascus. 

Factory chimneys stand as thick in Bombay as in Birmingham, 
and black trails of foul vapour float over Indus and Ganges; soon 
their curse will reach the Euphrates. I believe I am correct in say- 
ing that the smoke from the funnel of a great steamer or a large 
factory can be traced for forty-five miles in its passage through the 
air. Imagine the effect on atmosphere of the continual crossing and 
re-crossing on ocean routes of tens of thousands of such steamships 
yearly, of the perpetual belching of such fumes from the innumerable 
factory shafts annually increased in every part of what is called the 
civilised world. To India, from England alone, the export of 
machines and other material for factory erection has been at the 
enormous rate of 70,000/. monthly ! 

Only let us consider what this means, what destruction of pure 
light and of fine atmosphere this involves for Hindostan. 

The snow-white marbles of the temples, the ivory doors, the 
silver gates, the rosy clouds, the lotus-laden waters, the golden dawns, 

the magnolia woods, the camellia groves, the feathered flocks in the 
bamboo aisles, will all vanish that the smoke fiend may reign alone 
and the traders who live by him grow rich. The ‘light of Asia’ is 
to grow foul and dark and sickly, and its radiant suns to be shrouded 
in pestilent fog in order that the British Gradgrind may put by his 
200 per cent. and fold his hands complacently on his rotund belly. 
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Is the end worth the means ? 

Is modern trade in truth such a godhead descended on earth that 
all the loveliness of earth and air, of sky and water should be sacri- 
ficed to its demands ? 

We hear ad nauseam of the gains of modern life, of what is 
called civilisation : does no one count its losses? It might be well 
to do so. It might act as a corrective to the inane self-worship 
which is at once the most ill-founded and the most irritating feature 
of the age. Perhaps other ages have in turn adored themselves in 
like manner, but there is not in history any record of it. Its prophets, 
heroes, sages, each age has either admired or execrated ; but I do not 
think any age has so admired itself as the present age, which has its 
prototype in William of Germany standing between two sand banks 
and thinking himself greater than Alexander because his engineers 
have succeeded in cutting for him a ditch longer than usual. 

The modern world is at this moment ruled by two enemies of all 
beauty: these are commerce and militarism. What the one does 
not destroy, the other tramples under foot. In earlier times war, 
terrible always, was beautiful, like its goddess Bellona, in its savage 
splendour. Its camps, its troops, its standards, its panoply, were all 
full of colour and of pomp. Even so late as the Napoleonic wars its 
awfulness was blended with beauty. Now the passage of an army is 
like the course of so many dirty luggage trains filled with bales of 
wool or hampers of fish. Its monstrous maw licks up all loveliness 
as all life which it finds in its way. Its frightful steel cylinders belch 
death on every gracious and happy thing. It is unenlivened by 
pageantry, as it is unredeemed by courtesy. Bellona is no more a 
goddess, but a hag. 

Socialism, which has the future of the world in its hands, will 
probably be unable to abolish war, and will certainly not care for 
beauty or seek to preserve it. The reconstruction of society which 
Socialism contemplates will not be a state of things in which the 
beauty of either nature or art will be found and cherished. Col- 
lectivism must of necessity be colourless ; equality can afford none 
of those heights and depths, those lights and shades, which are 
the essential charm of life as of landscape. When all the arable 
earth is one huge allotment-ground a Corot will find no subject for 
his canvas, not even in his dreams, for his dreams will be dead of 
inanition. There can be I think no hope that this loss of beauty 
will not be greater and greater with every year. The tendency, con- 
tinually increasing in the modern character, is to regard beauty and 
nature with cynical indifference, stirred, when stirred at all, into 
active insolence ; such insolence as was expressed in the joke of the 
Chicago citizen who called the plank-walks of his city ‘the re- 
afforesting of our town.’ It is a temper not merely brutal, but with 
a leer in it which is more offensive than its brutality. 
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The great beauty which animal and bird life lends to the earth is 
doomed to lessen and disappear. The automatic vehicle will render 
the horse useless ; and he will be considered too costly, and too slow, 
to be kept even as a gambling toy. The dog will have no place in 
a world which has no gratitude for such simple sincerity and faith- 
ful friendliness as he offers. When wool and horn and leather and 
meat foods have been replaced by chemical inventions cattle and 
sheep will have no more tolerance than the wild buffalo has had in 
the United States. What are now classed as big game will be exter- 
minated in Asia and Africa, and already in Europe we are told that 
the pleasure it affords to people to kill them is the sole reason why 
stags, foxes, and gamebirds are allowed to exist and multiply under 
artificial protection. All the charm which the races of ‘fur and 
feather’ lend to the earth will be lost for ever ; for a type destroyed 
can never be recalled. 

But the human race will be indifferent ; it will be occupied with 
schemes to tap the water in Mars and transfer it to the thirsty moon, 
whose mountains will have become the property of a colonising syndi- 
cate and will nightly blaze with illuminated advertisements. 

Every invention of what is called science takes the human race 
farther and farther from nature, nearer and nearer to an artificial, 
unnatural and dependent state. One seems to hear the laugh of 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles behind the hiss of steam, and in the tinkle 
of the electric bell there lurks the chuckle of glee with which he sees 
the human fools take as a boon and a triumph the fatal gifts he has 
given. 

What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? What shall it profit the world to put a girdle about 
its loins in forty minutes when it shall have become a desert of stone, 
a wilderness of streets, a treeless waste, a songless city, where man 
shall have destroyed all life except his own, and can hear no echo of 
his heart’s pulsation save in the throb of an iron piston. 

The engine tearing through the disembowelled mountain, the iron 
and steel houses towering against a polluted sky, the huge cylinders 
generating electricity and gas, the network of wires cutting across 
the poisoned air, the overgrown cities spreading like scurvy devour- 
ing every green thing like locusts ; haste instead of leisure, marasma 
instead of health, mania instead of sanity, egotism and terror instead 
of courage and generosity, these are the gifts which the modern mind 
creates for the world. It can chemically imitate every kind of food 
and drink, it can artificially produce every form of disease and 
suffering, it can carry death in a needle and annihilation in an odour, 
it can cross an ocean in five days, it can imprison the human voice in 
a box, it can make a dead man speak from a paper cylinder, it can 
transmit thoughts over hundreds of miles of wire, it can turn a handle 

and discharge scores of death-dealing tubes at one moment as easily 
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as a child can play a tune on a barrel organ, it can pack death and 
horror up in a small tin case which has served for sardines or potted 
herrings and leave it on a window sill, and cause by it towers to fall 
and palaces to crumble, and flames to upleap to heaven, and living 
men to change to calcined corpses; all this it can do, and much 
more. But it cannot give back to the earth or to the soul ‘the 
sweet mild freshness of morning.’ And when all is said of its great 
inventions and their marvels and mysteries, are they more marvellous 
or more mysterious than the changes of chrysalis and caterpillar and 
butterfly, or the rise of the giant oak from the tiny acorn, or the flight 
of swallow and nightingale over ocean and continent ? 

Man has created for himself in the iron beast a greater tyrant than 
any Nero or Caligula. And what isthe human child of the iron beast, 
what is the typical, notable, most conspicuous creation of the iron 
beast’s epoch ? 

It is the Cad, vomited forth from every city and town in hundreds, 
thousands, millions, with every holy day and holy-day. The chief 
creation of modern life is the Cad; he is an exclusively modern 
manufacture, and it may safely be said that the poorest slave 
in Hellas, the meanest fellah in Egypt, the humblest pariah in Asia 
was a gentleman beside him.’ The cad is the entire epitome, the 
complete blossom and fruit in one, of what we are told is an age of 
culture. Behold him in the vélodrome as he yells insanely after his 
kind as they tear along on their tandem machines in a match against 
Cody’s poor battered bronchos, and then ask yourself candidly, O my 
reader, if any age before this in all the centuries of earth ever pro- 
duced any creature so utterly low and loathsome, so physically, 
mentally, individually, and collectively hideous? The helot of 
Greece, the gladiator of Rome, the swashbuckler of Medizeval Europe, 
nay, the mere pimp and pander of Elizabethan England, of the France 
of the Valois, of the Spain of Velasquez, were dignity, purity, courage 
in person beside the cad of these last years of the nineteenth, this 
breaking dawn of the twentieth, century ; the cad rushing on with 
his shrill scream of laughter as he knocks down the feeble woman or 
the yearling child, and making life and death and all eternity seem 
ridiculous by the mere existence of his own intolerable fatuity and 
bestiality. 

OuIDA. 
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REOPENING 
THE EDUCATION SETTLEMENT OF 1870 


A REPLY TO MR. LYULPH STANLEY 


I 





In this Review for December 1895, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, as the spokes- 
man of the Progressive party in London, explained the attitude of 
the revived Birmingham League, and of himself, towards the educa- 
tional problems of the time. It is the attitude which a blind man 
might adopt who obstinately declared his disbeliefin the existence of 
surroundings and circumstances which were obvious to all who had 
eyes to see them. 

That there is an educational problem, demanding consideration 
and an effective solution, has been clearly demonstrated by the 
results of the Parliamentary election of the summer of 1895. Since 
that election the defeated party has been mainly occupied in explain- 
ing its defeat. Mr. Stanley’s explanation is that the policy of ‘ Home 
Rule’ was ‘undoubtedly the main force’ which led to the disaster. 
The subsidiary forces were ‘the whole trade in strong drink’; ‘ pro- 
posals of a Socialist character’; ‘a policy of adventures’; ‘schemes 
of an aggressive and controversial character’; ‘ Disestablishment’ ; 
and ‘the question of further aid to denominational schools.’ This 
explanation differs widely from other explanations offered by those 
who are as well qualified to offer them as Mr. Stanley. What he puts 
last they put first. But all agree in ascribing the defeat as in some 
sort due to a feeling of unrest amongst those who value the work of 
non-Board schools in our educational system. And, upon examina- 
tion, it appears that this was a question in which the people generally, 
especially in populous places, took the keenest interest. Even in 
Birmingham itself, whilst only a sparsely attended meeting! in the 
Town Hall encouraged Mr. George Dixon and Mr. Stanley torehabilitate 
the defunct Birmingham League, the same Town Hall was crowded to 
its fullest capacity a month later to demand the equitable treatment 
of non-Board schools.? Those who assert that the question is the 


1 Birmingham Daily Post and Gazette, Nov. 7, 1895. 
2 Thid. Dec. 10, 1895. 
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outcome of ‘an ecclesiastical conspiracy ’* or represents the ‘ ecclesias- 
tical forces of reaction ’‘ are not only deficient in the quality of good 
taste, but also in that of sound judgment. They are blind to the 
civic forces which are shaping the public opinion of the day. 

There are certain obiter dicta scattered throughout the article 
under consideration which may be conveniently collected and dealt 
with together. One relates to the decadence of Dissent. Mr. Stanley 
informs us that ‘the stern Nonconformist’* ‘now gives evasive 
answers or openly friendly promises to Roman Catholic voters’ on 
the subject of further aid to non-Board schools. This is done 
apparently to catch or keep votes. It is not a matter of conviction. 
For he does it ‘ while probably retaining his old dislike to strengthen- 
ing denominationalism.’ It is not an attractive picture of modern 
Nonconformity. But it is drawn by the hand of one of its chosen 
leaders ; and he ought to know at least as much of his own followers 
as he does of his opponents. If, therefore, Nonconformists accept 
and repeat the unfounded assertions as to ‘ ecclesiastical conspiracies’ 
and the like as part of the gospel of their creed, it would be unseemly 
for others not to accept the description of themselves given by their 
chosen leader. 

The ‘frugal ratepayer’ who assists a churchman in his election 
as a member of a School Board, and thus aids in ‘ capturing the 
Board schools,’ is described as ‘of no particular religious opinion.’* 
This individual, unbiassed by any religious preconception, will welcome 
the announcement that, if an additional sum of 3,300,000/. were 
annually spent upon the maintenance of existing non-Board schools 
in the United Kingdom, ‘ this gigantic expenditure would not secure 
any corresponding increase in efficiency.’® As the ‘frugal ratepayer ’ 
appears not to reflect upon Religion, he may perhaps meditate upon 
Rates. If so, he will consider that, of this sum of 3,300,000/., about 
1,000,000/. would be spent upon an increase in teachers’ salaries. He 
will note that this increase, in the opinion of the Progressive leader, 
‘would not secure any corresponding increase in efficiency.’ And 
upon this assumption he will probably wonder what good purpose is 
served by the increase of rates, amounting at the present time to so 
large a total. He may argue thus: Could not these rates, which 
provide funds for Board schools in excess of what is contributed 
through the taxes to them and to non-Board schools, be reduced by 
3,000,000/. without ‘any corresponding’ decrease ‘in efficiency’? 
If a Londoner, he might reason with himself that there was much 
force in the contention, although it was irreconcilable with the plea 
advanced by the Progressive party at the London School Board 
election in 1894, that the majority of the then Board, led by myself, 
were ‘starving’ education because they were not spending enough 


3 Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1895, p. 928. * Ibid. p. 915. 
5 Ibid, p. 917. * Ibid. p. 922. 
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money out of the rates! Moreover, if he prosecuted his inquiry still 
further, this frugal ratepayer, to his astonishment, would find that to 
bring down the income of Board schools to the level of that of non- 
Board schools—that is, to the point at which ‘this gigantic sum 
would not secure any corresponding increase in efficiency ’—‘ would 
cripple the progress of the Board schools,’ 7 ‘ would revolutionise our 
schools,’ and would bring upon himself all ‘ the serious consequences 
of exasperating the feelings of’ Mr. Stanley and his friends, who, if 
they are not of the ‘stern Nonconformist,’ may yet be of ‘the 
extreme and old-fashioned Dissenter,’ type. 

Having thus portrayed the ‘stern Nonconformist’ in his modern 
and accommodating style, and having given the ‘ frugal ratepayer ’ 
much matter for meditation on the variation between Progressive 
theory and practice in the matter of expenditure, Mr. Stanley proceeds 
to comment upon the Education Code and the Education Department. 
It appears that ‘the wording’* of the Code is ‘slippery.’ This 
slipperiness of the Code is not the result of accident, but is part of a 
carefully premeditated plan. Slipperiness appears to be necessary if 
education is not to be ‘paralysed,’ for ‘the Treasury is not over- 
ready to trust the Education Department.’ Mr. Stanley tells us that 
the Education Department is constantly endeavouring to ‘escape 
from the audit and control of the Treasury.’ ‘The slippery wording 
of the Code is a constant evidence of these efforts.’ If this be so, 
the policy of the Progressive party closely approximates to that of the 
Education Department. The ratepayer, like the Treasury, is not 
‘over-ready ’ to trust them. So the ratepayer must be circumvented. 
And the plan adopted in both cases is identical. In the one case it 
is ‘the slippery wording of the Code’; in the other it is ‘ the slippery 
wording’ of election addresses. 

Much as one is tempted to dwell upon these choice specimens of 
Progressive advocacy, it is necessary to pass on to an examination of 
the educational policy which is recommended for our acceptance. 
Shortly stated, that policy is twofold: first, the universal establish- 
ment of School Boards, and, second, the erection of an ‘ undenomi- 
national school within reach of all.’ It is not a new policy. It has 
been advocated for many years. Mr. Stanley acknowledges this when 
he points out that the Wesleyan Conference have recently ‘re- 
affirmed’ this ‘demand.’ Is it not a singular circumstance that, 
whilst Mr. Stanley and his party have for years been pressing forward 
this policy, he should attempt to fix upon others the charge of 
‘re-opening the education settlement of 1870’? If there is one 
thing. which the Education Act of 1870 may be said to have 
emphatically settled in the negative, it is this theory that School 
Boards should be established everywhere. The ruling principle of 
that Act is that School Boards are only to be established in those 

7 Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1895, p. 921. § Tbid. p. 923. 
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localities where ‘sufficient’ school accommodation does not already 
exist. Not until the Education Department are satisfied that more 
school accommodation is needed can a School Board be called into 
existence. When it is established, its first duty is to provide ‘ suit- 
able’ and ‘efficient’ school accommodation. What is the meaning 
of theseterms? ‘ By sufficient,’ said Mr. Forster,® ‘I mean if we find 
that there are enough schools; by efficient, I mean schools which 
give a reasonable amount of secular education; and by suitable, I 
mean schools to which, from the absence of religious or other restric- 
tion, parents cannot reasonably object ; and I may add that, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the condition of these districts, we count all 
schools that will receive our inspection, whether private or public, 
whether aided or unaided by Government assistance, whether secular 
or denominational.’ It is obvious, therefore, that the demand for 
the universal establishment of School Boards is a violation of the 
expressed intention of the Act of 1870. School Boards exist now 
wherever they are needed. This demand to establish them where 
they are not needed is an emphatic ‘re-opening of the education 
settlement of 1870.’'° It is ‘the little rift within the lute’ which 
first created discord. There are, no doubt, other influences which have 
tended to widen the opening. 

The chief influences which, together with this political demand 
for universal School Boards, have forced the Education problem into 
the front rank of those grievances which demand a practical remedy 
are the hostile administration of Mr. Arthur Dyke Acland in reference 
to non-Board schools, and the religious controversy upon the London 
School Board. Mr. Acland treated non-Board schools in the spirit 
ofa Pharaoh. Her Majesty’s Inspectors were transformed by him 
into taskmasters; and were sent throughout the country laying 
burdens upon the managers of non-Board schools which were 
grievous to be borne. In the days of Egyptian bondage the 
Israelites did not complain that they were compelled to make 
bricks: their complaint of the taskmasters to Pharaoh was—‘ Where- 
fore dealest thou thus with thy servants? There is no straw given 
unto thy servants, and they say to us, Make brick: and, behold, 
thy servants are beaten ; but the fault isin thine own people." This, 
in brief, was the policy of Mr. Acland’s administration. He suddenly 
demanded expensive structural alterations in buildings which had 
been expressly approved by the Education Department without pro- 
viding one penny-piece towards the cost. No doubt similar demands 
were made upon School Boards. But in their case no difficulty was 
created. As Mr. Stanley observes, they ‘ rest on the assured support 


* Hansard’s Debates, vol. cxcix. p. 445. 

10 In Mr. George Dixon’s words, the original Birmingham League had for its policy 
the painless extinction of the voluntary schools’ (Times, Dec. 16, 1895). 
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of public local taxation.’ '* Hence all that School Boards had to do 
was to dip more deeply into the money-bags upon which they snugly 
‘rest.’ But the managers of non-Board schools had no such com- 
fortable resting-places and ‘assured support.’ They had to beg or 
borrow the necessary money. Such an operation naturally tended 
to ‘ exasperate the feelings.’ And it was not rendered more agreeable 
when it was remembered that it was known beforehand that the 
demands would press heavily upon one set of schools and would be 
easily borne in the case of the other. As was to be expected, this 
despotic Egyptian policy led to open revolt ; and the managers of 
non-Board schools won, at the Parliamentary election of 1895, a 
victory which ought to end the reign of administrative oppression. 

During the same period the public were slowly grasping the 
meaning attached to the word ‘ undenominational,’ as applied to the 
religious instruction which might, with the sanction of the Progres- 
sive party, be given in Board schools. The rules of the London 
School Board from its first institution had directed the teachers to 
give instruction in ‘the principles of religion and morality’ from the 
Bible. Everybody supposed that the religion referred to was, except 
in the case of Jewish schools, the Christian religion. But the attempt 
to insert the word Christian into the rule received strange treatment. 
At first members of the Progressive party acquiesced in its insertion. 
Later on they made a determined attempt to remove it ; but when 
they saw how strongly public opinion resented this attempt, they 
reverted to the original attitude of acquiescence. The inconsistencies 
of the Progressive party were not the only alarming features of the 
controversy. The strangest interpretations were placed upon the 
word ‘Christian.’ Urged on by their political, partisan, and trade- 
union leaders, certain teachers informed the Board that the Divinity 
of our Lord was a sectarian dogma. It was suggested that teachers 
should be at liberty to teach what they pleased. In the name of 
liberty it was advocated that a Unitarian teacher should be allowed to 
teach his view of the Bible to the child of a Trinitarian parent. 
When everything had been taken out of the ‘ principles of the Christian 
Religion’ to which anybody objected, the residuum appeared to be 
‘ undenominationalism.’ The whole community were to pay for this 
teaching. In short, the policy was to spend everybody’s money in 
teaching nobody’s religion. 

These are the causes which have led to a reconsideration of our 
educational arrangements. On the part of the secularist and 
unsectarian party there is the demand for universal School Boards. 
On the part of the managers and supporters of non-Board schools 
there is the deepening sense of the inequity of the existing conditions, 
and of the peril in which the schools are placed when these conditions 
are under the control of an administration hostile to them. On the 


12 Nineteenth Century, Dec, 1895, p. 915. 
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part of the general public, there is the feeling of insecurity with refer- 
ence to the character of religious instruction in Board schools, in con- 
sequence of the demands which have been made in this connexion. 

How far does the policy of universal School Boards offer a solution 
of any of these problems? Does it remove the feeling of insecurity 
as to the nature of religious instruction? By no means. What is 
Mr. Stanley’s definition of School Boards? ‘School Boards,’ he says, 
‘are, in their religious teaching, a permissive Established Church, 
the doctrine of which may vary with the local majority."* What 
security is there for the doctrine of any Church which ‘may vary 
with the local majority’? How would a ‘stern Nenconformist’ in 
his incorrupt days have received a proposal to submit ‘ doctrine’ to 
the revision of the ‘local majority’ at every triennial School Board 
election? Mr. Stanley is a prominent member of the Liberation 
Society. His policy is twofold: to disestablish the National Church 
with its recognised and settled creeds; and to establish everywhere 
(‘in areas not less than 8,000 population’) '* ‘ permissive Established 
Churches, the doctrine of which may vary with the local majority.’ 
These are strange proposals to proceed from a Nonconformist leader : 
but then they are made in strange times. The ‘ stern Noncon- 
formist ’ isan extinct species. In his stead there has arisen a spurious 
Nonconformist whose political creed dominates his religious principles. 
That fact accounts for Mr. Stanley’s leadership, and the rehabilitation 
of the Birmingham League. 

It must, however, be noted with thankfulness that Mr. Stanley 
entirely demolishes the theory that School Boards are in their nature 
unsectarian or even undenominational. He points out that this is by 
no means their essential feature. In reply to a supposed objection 
that ‘School Boards, even if they desire it, may not teach the Prayer 
Book or the Catechism,’ he observes: ‘ This is a hindrance of form, 
not of substance.’ Such a hindrance is, of course, not insuperable. 
‘A School Board,’ he tells us, ‘may direct or permit the teacher to 
teach the doctrines contained in the Prayer Book and Catechism, 
though he may not use the words.’ Hence a Board school may be in 
its teaching profoundly sectarian and denominational. Mr. Stanley 
affirms not only that this may theoretically be, but that ‘in many 
rural Boards this is done.’ When, therefore, the undenominational 
Nonconformist strenuously shouts for universal School Boards, he may 
take it, on Mr. Stanley’s authority, that it by no means follows that 
he will be happy when he gets them. ‘ Unsectarian schools’ do not 
invariably follow in their train. What does result is a rate-aided 
school supported by the rates of the locality ; and in this school, 
during any triennial period, so far as religious teaching is concerned, 
anything may happen, from the exclusion of the Bible altogether to 

8 Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1895, p. 918. « Tbid. p. 916. 
% Ibid. p. 918. 
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the restriction of the Bible to the Old Testament in the case of Jews, 
and to any interpretation of the Bible, as a whole, from Unitarianism 
to Anglicanism. So long as the ‘form’ is avoided, the ‘substance’ of 
denominationalism may pervade the entire instruction. This is 
scarcely the policy which, when he understands it, the Radical Non- 
conformist will shout himself hoarse in supporting. 

In fact, the policy of universal School Boards absolutely fails to 
remove the grievances which exist. Nay, if it were at once carried 
into effect, every existing grievance would be intensified. It offers to 
the managers of non-Board schools no means of increasing the effi- 
ciency of their work. It does not remedy a single injustice of which 
they‘reasonably complain ; and they ask nothing for themselves which 
they are not willing to grant to others. The non-Board schools are 
teaching more than half of the children who attend public elementary 
schools. The parents of these children, and the supporters of these 
schools, are not ‘ clericals,’ but citizens.'* How to enable such schools 
to carry on in full efficiency the work of educating more than half of 
the children is not an ‘ ecclesiastical,’ but a civic, question. The states- 
man whose care and whose zeal for education are limited to promoting 
its efficiency in Board schools only is but a half-hearted educational- 
ist. A truer insight into national wants will prompt Unionist states- 
men to further the education of the people as a whole by enabling 
each of the two instruments for that purpose—the non-Board and the 
Board schools—alike to perform the work under equal conditions, 
with equal assistance, and subject to equal laws. To accomplish this, 
it is not necessary to impose an additional and heavy charge upon 
public funds. Already a sum of about 15,000,000/. is yearly spent 
upon public Elementary Education in ‘England and Wales. The 
grievance is not that the amount is inadequate, but that it is un- 
equally and inequitably distributed. This unequal distribution hinders 
progress and lessens efficiency. To remedy such a far-reaching 
grievance is a statesman’s opportunity. 


JOSEPH R. DIGGLE. 


® The Duke of Devonshire (Times, Dec. 16, 1895) described them as ‘a very con- 
siderable number of electors, ratepayers, and taxpayers of the country.’ 








REOPENING 
THE EDUCATION SETTLEMENT OF 1870 


A REPLY 


II 


WHEN a man has obtained possession of a property which does not 
really belong to him, it is not unnatural that he should resent some- 
what testily any reference to title-deeds. Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
deprecates in the December number of this Review any ‘ reopening 
of the Education Settlement’; thie question necessarily arises, What 
have Mr. Stanley and his friends under that settlement, and what is 
their title in equity to that which they possess ? 

Whatever may be the precise nature of School Board education, 
it is undeniably the kind of education in which Mr. Stanley passion- 
ately believes, and to the extension of which he has devoted talents 
of no mean order. By the ‘Educational Settlement of 1870’ Mr. 
Stanley and his friends have precisely the kind of education they 
wish for at the cost of the whole community; while we denomina- 
tional educationists are compelled to purchase sites, build our schools, 
and supplement the Government grants out of our own pockets, 
our opponents are not called upon to contribute one farthing. No 
wonder they view with dismay the turning of the denominational 
worm, and listen with serious apprehension to our appeal to the new 
Government for equality of treatment and liberty of conscience. 

There are, strictly speaking, only two kinds of education possible in 
this country—education based upon religious principles, or Religious 
Education, and education from which the religious element is care- 
fully eliminated, or Secular Education. Iam not now concerned to 
prove which is in the abstract the better for the State; I assume 
that the State is, as it professes to be, absolutely neutral. There is, 
besides, in popular belief, another hybrid kind, Undenominational 
Education, or education ostensibly based upon religious principles 
received by everybody, which for the purpose of our argument we will 
reckon as athird. This, if logically carried out, clearly resolves itself 
into Secular Education, because it is impossible to find a single 
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religious principle which is not challenged by some section of the 
community. Practically, however, it is a form of religious education 
which is demonstrably acceptable to the great body of Nonconformists, 
and demonstrably unacceptable to the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholics. Now, the Board-school system is either secular or 
undenominational ; that is to say, it is essentially a system acceptable 
to only a portion of the community. But the State takes money from 
us all—Churchmen, Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, and Secu- 
larists—equally, in the shape of rates and taxes. On what principle 
of justice does the State select those two forms of education, which 
are acceptable to a part only of the community, and endow them out 
of the contributions of the whole community over the third? Why 
should a parent who conscientiously rejects education without re- 
ligion, or education with the particular religious education alone 
obtainable in a Board school, be penalised on account of his religious 
beliefs? Why should we ratepayers and taxpayers be required to pay 
our education contribution twice over, once under threat of distraint, to 
an education of which we disapprove, and once for the sake of our poor 
co-religionists to an education of which we approve?! I have often 
heard it stated with brutal frankness on public platforms that if we 
have the luxury of consciences we must be prepared to pay for them ; 
but this is no answer to our arguments: it is religious persecution,. 
naked and unashamed. 

Why cannot we accept the Board-school system as it now exists ? 
Because we look upon education, apart from definite religious teach- 
ing, as not only useless but positively harmful to our children. 
True, in a minority only of the Board schools is there no religious 
instruction, and in still fewer is the Bible absolutely banished ; but 
let us examine the character of this instruction when it is given. 

What, in effect says Mr. Stanley, can you want more than the 
Bible ? The undenominational teaching we provide in Board schools 
is Bible teaching, and Bible teaching is Christian teaching ; what 
more can you reasonably ask? Let us look at this specious 
argument a little more closely. 

No religion in the world is founded upon the Bible, but many 


1 Mr. Stanley devotes part of his paper to a consideration of our voluntary sub- 
scriptions—rather a cynical proceeding on the part of one who, having got the State 
to support his schools, has no need to subscribe a sixpence himself. For the purpose 
of my argument I will make hima present of the upwards of 20,000,000. which 
Churchmen alone have spent on their schools since 1870. In strict justice no volun- 
tary subscriptions could be demanded of us. If the leaders of the Church have ex- 
pressed themselves able and willing to relieve the local or national purse on condition 
that they are protected from the destructive competition of Board schools, the Roman 
Catholics are fully entitled to plead that their poverty as a community is a bar to 
their generosity. As to representation of taxpayers or ratepayers, the only difficulty 
in the way is the open threat that this would be used to impair or destroy the religious 
character of our schools. I am glad, however, to note that Mr. Stanley (p. 920) shows 
a disposition to come to terms with us on the question of distinctive religious teaching 
in Board schools. 
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forms of religion, some Christian, some not, are founded upon 
particular interpretations of the Bible. Out of Mr. Stanley’s own 
mouth we can make this clear. The Bible, he says, is the textbook of 
the Board schools, and yet ‘School Boards are in their religious 
teaching a permissive Established Church, the doctrine of which may 
vary with the local majority’ (p. 918). But religion is a matter of 
the individual conscience; we decline to allow it to be settled for 
our children by ‘ local majorities.’ 
Again, it is to us a matter of paramount importance that we 
should know something about the: teacher who is to give the re- 
ligious instruction to our children. The Bible is our religion, let it 
speak for itself, says the Protestant ; but on inquiry you find that 
it is to speak for itself through a teacher of his own faith: he will not 
allow his child to receive Bible instruction from a Papist.2 Now, the 
gulf between the Churchman and the Unitarian is far more profound 
than that between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic. What 
guarantee have we that our children in the Board schools will not 
be placed under a Unitarian or under worse, a scoffing unbeliever, 
to receive their Bible instruction ? Absolutely none. Nay, Mr. 
Stanley denounces the very idea of a guarantee as preposterous, and 
gives evidence of his sincerity by steadily voting, with the whole 
Progressive party, whenever the question comes up at the London 
School Board, in favour of allowing Unitarians to teach religion, not 
to children of their own faith alone, which would be fair and just to 
all concerned, but to all the children, irrespective of creed. How 
am I to know, says a Christian parent, that in sending my little 
child to the Board school it will not be placed for religious instruction 
under an infidel? Youcan’t know, says Mr. Stanley ; moreover, you 
have no right to know. Do you want to curtail the teachers’ 
liberty, to apply religious tests to them in this enlightened age, and 
to conduct an inquisition into their religious beliefs? Which is all 
wondrous fine and noble, but the poor parent may perhaps venture 
to ask where his liberty comes in.® 
In spite of these hopeless conditions Mr. Stanley tells us that 
‘the teaching usually given is general Christian teaching, based on 
the Bible.’ But what does he mean by ‘Christian teaching’? It is 
an easy task to show not only that the School Board advocates 
neglect to take any reasonable precautions to secure Christian teach- 
ing in the ordinary acceptation of the words, but that they think 
such teaching wholly inadmissible in Board schools. 
? This point was adroitly made by the Prime Minister in his interrogation of the 
Wesleyan deputation at the Foreign Office on the 27th of November. 
* I should be sorry to be misunderstood ; many of our Board school masters and 
mistresses are excellent religious teachers, but there are others of a very different 
character. Hence the undenominationalism of the Board school becomes a very 


Proteus among religions. Under the London Board you may find every variety of 
teaching, from definite sacramentalism to aggressive infidelity. 
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On the 16th of February, 1893, Mr. Stanley, speaking in a debate 
on a motion of mine that the Divinity of Christ should be taught in 
the London Board schools, pleaded that to adopt it would limit 
Christianity to orthodoxy, and that ‘ it was ridiculous to pass a reso- 
lution denying to Unitarians the title of Christians.’ He voted, indeed, 
on the 2nd of March, 1893, for inserting the word ‘ Christian’ before 
‘religion ’ in our rules—‘ instruction shall be given in the principles 
of the Christian religion’ ; but endeavoured to remove the word nine 
months later, when a majority of the Board had resolved to interpret 
‘the principles of the Christian religion ’ as including ‘a belief in God 
the Father as our Creator, in God the Son as our Redeemer, and in 
God the Holy Ghost as our Sanctifier.. Mr. Stanley is not alone: 
the whole School Board party are equally determined to exclude as 
far as possible the fundamentals of Christianity from the Board 
schools. Dr. Guinness Rogers tells us, as the spokesman of the 
London Nonconformist Council, that the Divinity of Christ is not to 
be taught in the Board schools because they are ‘supported by the 
money of believers and unbelievers alike.’* If only that can be 
taught which is agreeable to believers and unbelievers alike, what is 
left of the Christian faith? Dr. Clifford, the most prominent and 
militant of the Nonconformist leaders, is equally emphatic. ‘The 
money of the State’ is not to be used for teaching ‘the Deity of our 
Lord, the Atonement, the fundamental truths of Christianity,’ and he 
ridicules the suggestion of ‘agitators’ ‘ that the doctrines of the “ Incar- 
nation,” “the Holy Trinity,” “‘ the Atonement” shall be taught the 
children of our Board schools, aid at the public expense.’ > Have 
any prominent Nonconformists, or other leaders of the School Board 
party, repudiated these views? I know of two only—Dr. Parker, who 
honestly prefers pure secular education to this travesty of Bible 
teaching, and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who ventured at the 
Grindelwald Conference last October to advocate the teaching of the 
Christianity of the Apostles’ Creed in Board schools, and thus drew 
upon himself the wrath of his colleagues. On his return to England 
he was promptly denounced as a ‘ Rileyite ’"—the worst form of abuse 
—and warned by the Radical and Nonconformist Press that one who 
could advocate the teaching of the Christianity of the Apostles’ Creed 
in Board schools was no fit companion for any self-respecting politi- 
cal Dissenter. Apparently Mr. Price Hughes is in line again, for we 
have heard nothing about the Christianity of the Apostles’ Creed for 
some months. 


4 Letter to the Zimes, 9th of June, 1894. 
5 Review of the Churches, January 1894. When heading a deputation to the 
London School Board on the 27th of April, 1893, Dr. Clifford appeared to go even 
farther. In reply to the question ‘Are you prepared to uphold a policy under which 
a Unitarian teacher could give a Christian child Unitarian teaching?’ Dr. Clifford 
said, ‘ Yes, for liberty.’ See report in the Times of the 28th of April, 1893. 
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Such is ‘undenominationalism’ and ‘the School Board com- 
promise’! Well may the Archbishop of Canterbury say on behalf of 

Churchmen, ‘We cannot consent to allow the teaching of Jesus 

Christ to be settled by the School Boards.’*® If Nonconformists 

wish for such religious teaching for their children, as they assure 

us is the case, let them have it: they contribute to the cost of 
public education, they have a right to claim that a fair share of 
public moneys shall be devoted to their interests. But when they 

go beyond this and not only insist that this form of religious 

teaching alone shall be given at our common cost, but seek to force 

it on our children and on the children of Roman Catholics, who equally 

detest it, we can only repeat the solemn warning of the Prime 

Minister, ‘You are entering upon a religious war, of which you 

will not see the end.’? 

There is the issue; Mr. Stanley veils it with his accustomed skill. 

He talks of ‘ceremonialism and priestly authority,’ of ‘the attempt 
to emasculate intellectually and morally the children of the coming 
generation,’ of our desire that the Bible should be ‘ interpreted by 
medieval tradition,’ and his reference to Lord Halifax and ‘reunion 
and submission to the See of Rome’ is in the best style of a ‘No 
Popery’ lecturer. I suspect Mr. Stanley has never forgiven Lord 
Halifax for heading a deputation to the London School Board con- 
sisting of Lord Kinnaird, Sir John Kennaway, Chancellor P. V. Smith 
and other eminent Jesuits in disguise, to maintain ‘that for the 
London School Board to place the religious instruction of Christian 
children in the hands of non-Christian teachers, and to permit them 
when explaining the Gospel narrative to maintain an attitude of 
neutrality towards the Divinity of our Lord, or even to deny that 
cardinal doctrine of the Christian faith, would be to inflict a grievous 
injury upon its helpless charges, and to wound the Christian feeling 
of the whole country.’ But Mr. Stanley has a yet more terrible 
bogey in reserve. Who besides Lord Halifax is associated with this 
dark conspiracy of the Archbishop of Canterbury? ‘Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, the young man who has succeeded in leading an ecclesiastical 
mob, and has made the Bishop of London and others march as 
captives behind his triumphal chariot.’ Surely noone was ever more 
openly proclaimed a leader by his opponents than my poor self! For 
the past two years the policy of the Radical and School Board parties 
in the country has been to push me into the front as the leader of 
the Church in educational matters, to consistently misrepresent 
every word I utter, every action I take, and then to turn round to 
the public and say, What can be thought of a party which follows 
such a monster? It is fortunate for me that I am a disciple of 
Democritus, and that the humour of the situation sets off its discomfort. 


® Speech at the Foreign Office, 20th of November, 1895. 
7 Speech of the Marquis of Salisbury at Preston, 17th of October, 1893. 
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I am sincerely grateful to Mr. Stanley for one thing. He has 
quoted a speech of mine at Birmingham, and he has quoted it cor- 
rectly. I wish all Mr. Stanley’s friends -would let me speak for 
myself instead of putting words into my mouth. Here is the little 
extract with Mr. Stanley’s comment thereon :— 


‘He [Mr. Riley] had always found it difficult to teach children morals, but 
exceedingly easy to teach them dogmas, which they absorbed as a sponge absorbed 
water. All that was required was the proverbial “ childlike faith,” because God 
in His economy had placed that capacity for the absorption of dogma first, in order 
that the moral structure might be based upon it.’ Such is the measure of intelli- 
gence shown by the new guides of our national education. 


I could not wish for a better illustration of the difference between 
us on first principles of education ; but in justice to Mr. Stanley I 
refuse to think that we are quite so far apart as his sneer would have 
us believe, unless, indeed, Mr. Stanley holds that while doctrine is 
doctrine which is true, dogma is doctrine which is false. I am ac- 
customed to use the word dogma in its natural sense—a dogma, my 
dictionary tells me, is a principle of religion. Possibly Mr. Stanley 
may be able to teach his children morality without the principles of 
religion ; if so, he has succeeded where the wisest of mankind have 
declared themselves to have failed. Or, he may be able to teach 
religion without dogma, in which case his religious lesson must be 
very remarkable, and well worth attention. For myself, I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that ‘the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom’; I find it impossible to teach my children their 
moral duties without first insisting upon the existence of God as the 
Cause and End of all, and surely the existence of God is of all dogmas 
the most abstruse and transcendental. I cannot teach them the 
guilt of sin or the way to avoid it without a reference to Him ‘ Who 
for our sakes and for our salvation came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made Man, 
and was crucified also for us’; and how many dogmas are involved 
in this familiar statement I will leave my readers to reckon. To Mr. 
Stanley they may be ‘ old-world tales,’ comparable to the myths of 
Plato ; they may spring from an interpretation of the Bible due to 
‘ medieval tradition.’ But to us Christians, or, if I may not use that 
word without offence, to us Churchmen, they are the foundation of 
all we reckon worthy in this world or the next, eternal truths which 
have been interwoven with the education of English boys and maidens 
for thirteen centuries, and without which no system of education for 
our children is even tolerable. 

Let me conclude by laying down the principles of State educa- 
tion for which I have always contended, and which now show evident 
signs of becoming popular. 

1, As the State takes the money of all to provide national 
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education, all should be equally considered in the expenditure of 
that money.® 

2. No particular form of religious teaching (whether denomi- 
national or undenominational) should be specially endowed by the 
State or established in the schools to the prejudice of the rest.’ 

3. The religion which is taught to a child in a public elementary 
school should be not the religion of a majority of the ratepayers, or 
of a particular teacher, but that of the parent." 

It is now a little over four years since Mr. Stanley and I first met 
in public conflict on these matters—a conflict which has not, I trust 
impaired our private relations outside the educationalarena. In 1891 
the outlook for the friends of religious education was gloomy indeed. 
The voluntary schools seemed doomed to ‘the gradual and painless 
extinction ’ prophesied by the exultant champions of universal Board 
schools, and ‘ undenominationalism’ appeared destined to bind the 
next generation of Englishmen together, not in Christian unity, but 
in a hideous indifferentism to the principles of the Christian faith. 
The danger is not yet passed, but four years have worked a change 
in public opinion upon which we have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves. Our persistent appeal for justice and liberty has not been 
made in vain ; few persons now deny that there are defects in the Act of 
1870 which call for remedial legislation," and the dawn of 1896 brings 
with it the hope of a more worthy and lasting settlement of English 


national education. 
ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


8 « The State has no business whatever to ask what religion is given by any... 
body or organisation in addition to, or along with, the secular instruction, which alone 
is its concern. If it refuses to pay for that instruction, by whomsoever it may be 
provided, because the body providing it does also teach religion, then the State is 
violating its neutrality and persecuting the Churches.’—Duke of Argyll. Letter to 
the Times of the 10th of December, 1895. 

® «An undenominational system of religion, framed by or under the authority of the 
State, is a moral monster.’—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Letter to a political sup- 
porter on the London School Board Election, 1894. 

© «There is only one sound principle in religious education by which you should 
cling, which you should relentlessly enforce against all the conveniences and expedi- 
ences of official men, and that is, that a parent, unless he has forfeited the right by 
criminal acts, has the inalienable right to determine the teaching which his child 
should receive upon the holiest and most momentous of subjects. That isa right 
which no expediency can negative, which no State necessity ought to allow you to 
swcep away, and therefore I ask you to give your attention to this question of de- 
nominational education.’—Marquis of Salisbury at Preston, on the 17th of October, 
1893. 

" In some country districts Nonconformists have grievances which certainly need 
attention. We must be fair all round. 
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IN THE WILD WEST OF CHINA 


SoMETIMES when I have read one of those delightful books ‘ written 
for boys,’ I have wondered how anyone came to imagine such places 
as are described in them, seeing there could not in all the world be a 
place so full of delights. But last August I was in as perfect a boy’s 
paradise as any of which I ever read. We were on one of the sacred 
mountains to the West. If you could find Mount Omi on the map, 
which, of course, you cannot—maps of China are so small, and China 
so big, as big as all Europe put together—you would see Omi north 
of the great Yang-tse River, and looking almost as if it were on the 
borders of Thibet. But there is a good deal of Chinese country 
in between, and all the unconquered Lolos country. You can see 
their mountains from the top of Omi, very steep, and almost always 
with their tops in the mist, which leads one to think many things ; 
one is, that they probably have not cut down all their forests as the 
Chinese always do. If they had, indeed, the Lolos would not be 
there at all, for there would be no cover for them to retreat into. 
But I cannot describe the wild Lolo country, for we never got into 
that. No one has, I think, unless it be one good priest, who has set 
his heart on making Christians of them. May God’s blessing go 
with him, for it is a wild country, and they seem to be a noble race. 
But from the top of Omi you really do see one hundred miles 
away, as the crow flies, a long range of great snowy mountains in a 
straight line all across the horizon on one side, looking, as a Chinese 
traveller of centuries ago said, as if they were stood upon a table for 
you to see. These are the mountains of Thibet with great glaciers 
clinging to their sides. They rise up tall and ghostlike in the early 
dawning, then as the sun rises the clouds rise too, and hide them, 
whilst a great sea of clouds rolls between. Then you turn the 
other way and look as far as the eye can reach over the Plainland of 
China, as it is called, seeing it all laid out before you like a map, a 
sea of hills with great rivers in between ; three, the furious Ya, the 
unnavigable Tung, and the practical Min, all joining together at 
lovely Kiating, drowned in semi-tropical vegetation with brilliant red 
cliffs and a colossal statue of Buddha carved out of one of them, and 
reputed the largest in the world. 
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But I have seen another not very far off, made out of a whole hill, 
and that looked larger as far as it went, only to the waist, besides 
being brilliantly gilded. This at Kiating is all overgrown with 
bushes for hair on the top of its head, and long grasses for eyebrows. 
It is said to be three hundred feet high. But now the heat mist 
blots out the plain and comes flying up the mile-high precipice on 
the edge of which you stand; right on the very topmost summit of 
ten thousand feet high is Omi. And then you go to watch the 
pilgrims coming up, and see them light their candles, and prostrate 
themselves and burn incense, and then, as the afternoon comes on, 
all stand on the edge of the great precipice, staring down into the 
whirling mists below to see Puh Hsien as he came up from India, 
riding on an elephant, as the legend tells. They call it the Glory of 
Buddha, and stand adoring with arms stretched over the preci- 
pice, or prostrate at full length in the long flower-clad grass. No 
one speaks, and gradually you see it come—the circled halo of three 
colours on the mists below, and in the midst a head and shoulders 
just like Puh Hsien in the temples behind you. There is a row of 
them on the top, besides seventy odd temples all up the mountain 
side which has been held sacred ever since it was heard of. 

The afternoon sun is slanting from behind you, and as you move 
a little you see Puh Hsien move too. You wave your arms, Puh 
Hsien waves his on those white changing mists far down below you, 
while the circular halo wanes and then brightens in colour again. 
But never mind! Te Fuh is the greeting on the mountain side, 
May you gain happiness! And all these pilgrims have gained happi- 
ness, for they have seen with their own eyes the Glory of Buddha on 
the clouds. Then old women of eighty are carried down on men’s 
backs, and children toddle and men and women walk down the great 
staircase, that leads up the nine thousand feet from the plain below. 
There are tigers and all kinds of wild beasts to escape, and if your 
heart is not pure you are sure to be eaten bya tiger. So they hurry 
down again. But in the evening there is a still more wonderful 
sight, when bright lamps, as it were, flash out through the darkness 
all over the uninhabited mountain side even on the most inaccessible 
points. It isa strange sight! Very strange! But the evening air 
is keen, and we call them will o’ the wisps, and turn in for the night. 
Then the thunder rolls beneath us till it shakes the little wooden 
temple where we are staying, and the lightning flashes, flash upon 
flash, till the night is brighter than the day. 

But is this a boy’s paradise? you ask. No! But wait a bit! 
A young priest, who lived all by himself in the most spotlessly clean 
temple, and who had just come back from there, told us if we wished 
to visit another sacred mountain, whose flat top in the distance was 
one of the most remarkable features in the view, we could do so with- 
out going into the very hot plain below, by going down the other 
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side of the mountain, and that there was a path. Everyone else said 
- there was not, or that it was impassable and that we could not go by 
it. And every time our laden coolies stumbled—and everyone fell 
down more than once, for it was very steep and very slippery, and 
after half way not even a woodcutter’s trail—every time they fell 
they cursed that good young priest for having told these adventurous 
foreigners there was a way. And thus we got down through the 
thicket, and the watercourses—that often were our path—and by 
banks of the most lovely sweet-scented moss into the wilderness 
where the wild cattle wander about, and only a few men live in far 
apart huts. And they are mostly looked upon by other people as 
little better than robbers. 

What a day’s journey that was! At first slipping down the 
mountain side in great terror of the dwarf bamboos on either hand, 
all cut down, and left with sharp spikes sticking up, on which a false 
step might impale one at any minute as upon a spear. Then rising 
along open uplands with an invigorating air like champagne sweeping 
up them, and curious industries of which we had never heard before. 
Plots of an unknown plant, said to be a cure for fever, and always 
grown under very low corridors, not that it might climb up and 
support itself upon the corridors apparently, but that they might give 
it a certain amount of shade. And arrangements for burning alkali. 
And only once or twice a rough human habitation visible. The 
coolies had clubbed together to buy a sword, which one of them 
carried naked. And by our servants’ entreaties A. carried a revolver, 
which he had never done before in any part of China, not even in 
the most troublous times. At night we put up at an inn called the 
Robbers’ Rest, and being left by myself on a rock in the moonlight 
I heard the wild boars screaming with joy over the corn-cobs they 
were stealing. And there actually was an alarm of robbers in the 
night, which made the people of the inn get up and prowl round, and 
ask our coolies to keep watch too. This was our start for the Sai 
King on whose flat top Puh Hsien is said to have dried his Psalm 
books before he came on to Omi. 

We travelled all one afternoon by the side of the Tung, rushing, 
foaming along some hundreds of feet beneath us, and looked over into 
the Lolo country, where we saw the two-storeyed houses of refuge that 
the Chinese who venture over into the low parts to cultivate the 
Jand have made for themselves against Lolo raids. And we 
actually saw a raft crossing over, for there had been a theatrical 
performance on one side, and thousands of people from all the country 
round had come to see it. Next day we thought we would cross 
over, for it did seem a temptation just to go, if it were but for a very 
little way, and see what we might see; the path along which we 
went (you hardly could call it a path, just a jumping from stone to 
stone in a river bed, but it was evidently the regular way) led right 
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into the river, and the men in front of us whom we had been follow- 
ing, walked quite unconcernedly into it, as if it was the regular thing, 
with the water up to their knees; and so, as we did not care about 
that, and we did not even see a raft upon the Tung that day, and it 
was coming on to rain, and we knew we had no right to go further, and 
might be taken prisoners by the Chinese or the Lolos—for there was 
fighting going on, there always is—we just turned back again and 
went on up the most wonderfully beautiful ravine I ever did see. 
It ran from Kin Ho Ko, the village of the Play, the most picturesque 
and the nastiest place I think I ever had slept in tillthen. The 
river was in spate that night and rising all the time, and the room 
given us, besides being so full of smells one might cut them with a 
knife—if ever one could cut a smell—hung over the river, and shook so, 
one thought each moment it would be carried away. All the bridges 
up the ravine had been carried away, we were told, and we should find it 
impossible to get on. We very nearly did, but the bridges were not 
carried away, because there were none. We had, however, to wade 
across stepping stones and came to where a whole hamlet had 
been carried away with all its people, except one woman. We had 
meant to sleep there, but of course we could not. So we went on 
and on till we could walk no more, and then found two houses. It 
seemed impossible to find room in either for all our party, and even 
dividing it was very difficult. The entrance-room of one was given 
to A. and me, and he tumbled into bed directly we had eaten our 
supper, which we did outside in the starlight, but I had to wait till 
everyone else had decided on which side of the entrance they would 
sleep, and it seemed they never would decide. 

There were a number of young girls there, and they were always 
coming down a ladder to the right, and disappearing to the left, 
always to reappear on the ladder again somehow bringing something 
else. The two runners given by the Chinese Government to protect 
us, one in a regular Joseph’s coat, so many patches of different colours 
had it, retired behind the great kitchen cooking-place in the cavernous 
darkness. In the midst of the confusion the master of the house 
appeared with a bed under his arm, and stood in the doorway speech- 
less with astonishment at the transformation scene before him, a 
foreign bed in the very middle of his house, anda red-haired barbarian, 
as they call us, fast asleep in the bed. Then the ever-practical boy 
appeared, and said: ‘ Whichever door he go out by, you bolt that 
door, Mississy, or he come in again. My go this side,’ and with a 
parting call, ‘More better you put out the candle, Mississy, before 
you undress because every man can see you, my thinkee,’ the boy 
went to bed. I followed his advice, and before I got into bed threw 

open the great house door, one whole side of the room, and let the 
starlight in and the fresh air of heaven. And that night we could 
not have slept better. 
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Next day we reached the foot of the Sai King and there met a 
young priest who was going to the top. We thought we could not 
do better than take him as guide, and it was well we did, for other- 
wise I do not know how we should ever have got to the top. But 
he was a terrible priest to follow, for he never stopped, or panted, or 
got out of breath, or hot, but just went up and up like a chamois, 
only saying every now and then: ‘If you don’t make haste you will 
be benighted, and when it is dark no one can stir upon the mountain.’ 
It was very steep and very hot, and in front of us rose an amphi- 
theatre of precipice, over 3,000 feet high, and quite sheer, and we 
could not think how we were to get up that. The mountain streams 
were better than iced water, so fresh and cool, and the shade so en- 
ticing. A. tried to get the priest into conversation. I tried to get 
in front of him on the mountain path so as to make him walk my 
pace, for we soon saw he was too polite to ask to pass. But he 
always got in front somehow, and he led us up and up, bearing to 
the right. He explained to us the part we were now on was called 
the elephant’s head and trunk, and we had got to walk up the trunk 
and along the head with precipices on either side, and then we must 
go up the steps, and after that would be three ladders, and it would 
soon be dark. We were just as anxious to hurry as he was, but we 
had not got such good lungs, and now the coolies began to call out 
through the rolling mists, afraid of getting left behind and losing 
the path. One path led to nowhere, that is, to the edge of a precipice 
which you came upon suddenly at a corner of the mist. We said 
there ought to be a notice stuck up to warn people that the 
road was broken away. ‘ Not many pilgrims come,’ said the priest, 
‘they do not like the ladders. Those rocks we call the eighteen Lo 
Han, that is the eighteen disciples of Buddha. Now this rock gate- 
way is Heaven’s gate.’ The mists cleared away for a minute and we 
looked down on the herds of cattle and the pastures, and the 
sunshine we had left below. ‘There are tigers and wolves upon the 
mountain,’ said the priest ; ‘ yes, and bears too. They are dangerous 
towards dusk.’ 

At last we got to the ladders. There were three of them, one on 
top of the other, at short intervals; one had twenty-seven rungs. 
As I was getting up it, the mists cleared away and I seemed to see 
all the world below between my feet. I clung to that ladder! To 
the right, looming through the mist came out the north precipice of 
the mountain, even higher than that on Omi—one sees that at once, 
the most stupendous precipice I have ever looked upon and to all 
intents and purposes sheer. Seen through the mists in that way, for 
a second it filled one with a great wonder and made one climb the 
ladder quicker. 

Then at the top we came’to it—the Boy’s Paradise! A flat 
stretch of park intersected by running streams of an icy coolness that 
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leapt over the edge of the precipice as cataracts, with green moss so 
thick over the ground that, wherever I ran my spiked stick into it, it 
sank down a whole foot, and with white moss hanging in festoons 
from the firs and rhododendron trees, knotted, gnarled, and twisted, 
yet always reaching a height of at least twenty feet. We gathereda 
profusion of ripe raspberries and sweetest large white strawberries 
as we went along. Two sweet little creatures, half marmoset, half 
squirrel, sat on a bough watching us, birds in numbers flew across 
our path, and we came across the trail of a deer. Then the 
mushrooms! The priests at the temple seemed to live on nothing 
else; mushrooms fresh for summer and dried for winter. We picked 
baskets full of them, and, when they were spread out on the ground 
to dry, they formed the most exquisite study in browns, from red- 
brown to cream. There were currants too, and blackberries. There 
was the exquisite delight, too, of forcing one’s way through virgin 
forest, without path of any kind, till by dint of breaking off here a 
twig and there a twig we suddenly found ourselves on the very verge 
of that tremendous North Precipice and looked across a sea of 
mountains below away and away to the snowy mountains of Thibet 
with the glaciers clinging yet more visibly to their sides, for we were 
six days’ walk nearer now. But then we were recalled to looking 
down below our feet by the sound of the rivers murmuring at least 
6,000 feet beneath us, and that made one think the edge of the 
precipice rather slippery and shelving, and feel incline to hold on to 
the rhododendrons. But only for a minute, for such a great height 
does not make one giddy as a lesser one does. 

We roamed about in that wild park for several days, wishing we 
could people it with happy boys, and surprised and amused to find 
how easily and completely we could lose ourselves in it. And we 
learnt how the young priest who had led us up the ladders was really 
the proprietor of all the mountain top, having bought it with money 
collected on begging excursions, so that he might save from the 
woodcutters the trees that yet remained around thetemple. All the 
really large ones had been cut down or burnt years before. We used 
to find forest giants lying covered with moss and ferns beside the 
fragments of begun or forsaken temples. For during the past 
centuries many different sites had been tried before the one temple 
now existing on the mountain top had been built. Then we noticed 
a path leading as it were to the edge of the precipice by which we 
had come up. The coolies, who have no nerves, seemed leaning over 
and straining their eyes to see down. ‘There is no rope now,’ they 
said, ‘ but see, there is the spring.’ I was glad there was no rope, for 
if there had been I think I should have been tempted to go over the 
edge, and that would have been terrible. 

It seems, till last year, two sisters lived in two caves on the face of 
the precipice, about fifty feet from thetop. Rice, which their father 
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sent them, was let down to them by a cord, and they drank the 
water of the spring. There was a little sort of platform in front of 
the two caves, which ran far back into the rock, one behind the other, 
and there they had lived for seven years, remote from the cares as 
well as the pleasures of this life, in order to purify their souls after 
the Buddhist fashion. Then last year their mother had died and 
their father had recalled them to manage his household. We wished 
we could have seen them and have learnt from themselves whether they 
thought their souls had grown purer in that awful solitude. It 
seemed strange to think of these two young women thus renouncing 
all the pleasures of life so near the very place in which we pictured a 
boy’s fancy running frolic, and happy boys finding the days never 
long enough for all the enjoyments they offered. 

When we went down the mountain side again, down the three 
ladders and the steps, along the knife edge, over the hump of the 
elephant’s head and down his trunk, down, down into the valley 
below, we turned away from the rock amphitheatre we had come up 
by and pursued a still more precipitous path. Then turning a little 
aside to the left again we stood among the long grasses at the foot of 
the great North Precipice, looking up at it with its bastions as it were, 
and buttresses, and, strangest of all, its great front door, so that for 
all the world it looked like the front of some great World’s Cathedral. 
We did not think of happy boys and their sports then, but a little of 
the two Buddhist sisters and a little of the Christian village at 
the mountain’s foot where the people have all been Christians for 
over one hundred and fifty years; and we felt awed by that vast 
precipice, and thought of its Maker and how He had disposed the 
floods of waters that had carved out its precipitous sides and hardened 
them so that like terraces they stood when all around fell away, 
and thus left Himself here a monument of His handiwork, that no 
cathedral made by hands could rival. 

And it seemed natural to go to that mountain to worship as the 
pilgrims did, although we quite agreed with them in not liking the 
ladders. But one must scale ladders or do something like it, I fancy, 
to attain in this world even to a Boy’s Paradise. 


ALIcIA BEWICKE LITTLE. 





MUTUAL AID AMONGST MODERN MEN 


THE mutual-aid tendency in man has so remote an origin, and is so 
deeply interwoven with all the past evolution of the human race, that 
it has been maintained by mankind up to the present time, notwith- 
standing all vicissitudes of history. It was chiefly evolved during 
periods of peace and prosperity ; but when even the greatest calami- 
ties befell men—when whole countries were laid waste by wars, 
and whole populations were decimated by misery, or groaned under 
the yoke of tyranny—the same tendency continued to live in the 
villages and among the poorer classes in the towns ; it still kept them 
together, and in the long run ‘it reacted even upon those ruling, 
fighting, and devastating minorities which dismissed it as senti- 
mental nonsense. And whenever mankind had to work out a new 
social organisation, adapted to a new phasis of development, its con- 
structive genius always drew the elements and the inspiration for the 
new departure from that same ever-living tendency. New economical 
and social institutions, in so far as they were a creation of the masses, 
new ethical systems, and new religions, all have originated from the 
same source, and the ethical progress of our race, viewed in its 
broad lines, appears as a gradual extension of the mutual-aid principles 
from the tribe to always larger and larger agglomerations, so as to 
finally embrace one day the whole of mankind, without respect to its 
divers creeds, languages, and races. These were the ideas developed 
in a series of preceding essays.' 

After having passed through the savage tribe, and next through 
the village community, the Europeans came to work out in medieval 
times a new form of organisation, which had the advantage of allow- 
ing great latitude for individual initiative, while it largely responded 
at the same time to man’s need of mutual support. A federation of 
village communities, covered by a network of guilds and fraternities, 
was called into existence in the medieval cities. The immense 
results achieved under this new form of union—in well-being for all, in 
industries, art, science, and commerce—were discussed at some length 
in a preceding essay,” and an attempt was also made to show why, 


1 Nineteenth Century, September and November 1890, April and December 1891. 
? Ibid. July and August 1894. 
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towards the end of the fifteenth century, the medizval republics— 
surrounded by domains of hostile feudal lords, unable to free the 
peasants from servitude, and gradually corrupted by ideas of Roman 
Czsarism—were doomed to become a prey to the growing military 
States. 

However, before submitting, for three centuries to come, to the 
all-absorbing authority of the State, the masses of the people made a 
formidable attempt at reconstructing society on the old basis of 
mutual aid and support. It is well known by this time that the 
great movement of the reform was not a mere revolt against the 
abuses of the Catholic Church. It had its constructive ideal as well, 
and that ideal was life in free, brotherly communities. Those of the 
early writings and sermons of the period which found most response 
with the masses were imbued with ideas of the economical and social 
brotherhood of mankind. The ‘ Twelve Articles’ and similar profes- 
sions of faith, which were circulated among the German and Swiss 
peasants and artisans, maintained not only every one’s right to 
interpret the Bible according to his own understanding, but also 
included the demand of communal lands being restored to the 
village communities and feudal servitudes being abolished, and they 
always alluded to the ‘true’ faith—a faith of brotherhood. At the 
same time scores of thousands of men and women joined the com- 
munist fraternities of Moravia, giving them ail their fortune and 
living in numerous and prosperous settlements constructed upon the 
principles of communism.* Only wholesale massacres by the thousand 
could put a stop to this widely spread popular movement, and it was 
by the sword, the fire, and the rack that the young States secured 
their first and decisive victory over the masses of the people.‘ 

For the next three centuries the States, both on the Continent 
and in these islands, systematically weeded out all institutions in 
which the mutual aid tendency had formerly found its expression. 
The village communities were bereft of their folkmotes, their courts 
and independent administration ; their lands were confiscated. The 
guilds were spoliated of their possessions and liberties, and placed 

3 A bulky literature, dealing with this formerly much-neglected subject, is now 
growing in Germany. Keller’s works, Hin Apostel der Wiedertiéufer and Geschichte 
der Wiedertiufer, Cornelius’s Geschichte des miinsterischen Aufruhrs, and Janssen’s 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes may be named as the leading sources. The first 
attempt at familiarising English readers with the results of the wide researches made 
in Germany in this direction has been made this year in an excellent little work by 
Richard Heath—‘ Anabaptism from its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at Miinster, 1521- 
1536,’ London, 1895 (Baptist Manuals, vol. i.)—where the leading features of the 
movement are well indicated, and full bibliographical information is given. 

4 Few of our contemporaries realise both the extent of this movement and the 
means by which it was suppressed. But those who wrote immediately after the great 
peasant war estimated at from 100,000 to 150,000 men the number of peasants 
slaughtered after their defeat in Germany. See Zimmermann’s Allgemeine Geschichte 


des grossen Bauernkrieges. For the measures taken to suppress the movement in 
the Netherlands see Richard Heath’s Anabaptism. 
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under the control, the fancy, and the bribery of the State’s official. 
The cities were divested of their sovereignty, and the very springs of 
their inner life—the folkmote, the elected justices and administra- 
tion, the sovereign parish and the sovereign guild—were annihilated ; 
the State’s functionary took possession of every link of what formerly 
was an organic whole. Under that fatal policy and the wars it en- 
gendered, whole regions, once populous and wealthy, were laid bare ; 
rich cities became insignificant boroughs; the very roads which con- 
nected them with other cities became impracticable. Industry, art, 
and knowledge fell into decay. Political education, science, and law 
were rendered subservient to the idea of State centralisation. It was 
taught in the Universities and from the pulpit that the institutions 
in which men formerly used to embody their needs of mutual support 
could not be tolerated in a properly organised State ; that the State 
alone could represent the bonds of union between its subjects; that 
federalism and ‘ particularism’ were the enemies of progress, and 
the State was the only proper initiator of further development. 
By the end of the last century the kings on the Continent, the 
Parliament in these isles, and the revolutionary Convention in France, 
although they were at war with each other, agreed in asserting that 
no separate unions between citizens must exist within the State; 
that hard labour and death were the only suitable punishments to 
workers who dared to enter into ‘coalitions.’ ‘No State within the 
State!’ The State alone, and the State’s Church, must take care of 
matters of general interest, while the subjects must represent loose 
aggregations of individuals, connected by no particular bonds, bound 
to appeal te the Government each time that they feel a common need. 
Up to the middle of this century this was the theory and practice in 
Europe. Even commercial and industrial societies were looked at with 
suspicion. As to the workers, their unions were treated as unlawful 
almost within our own lifetime in this country and within the last 
twenty years on the Continent. The whole system of our State 
education was such that up to the present time, even in this country, 
a notable portion of society would treat as a revolutionary measure 
the concession of such rights as every one, freeman or serf, exercised 
five hundred years ago in the village folkmote, the guild, the parish, 
and the city. 

The absorption of all social functions by the State necessarily 
favoured the development of an unbridled, narrow-minded individual- 
ism. In proportion as the obligations towards the State grew in 
numbers the citizens were evidently relieved from their obligations 
towards eachother. In the guild—and in medieval times every man 
belonged to some guild or fraternity—two ‘ brothers’ were bound to 
watch in turns a brother who had fallen ill; it would be sufficient 
now to give one’s neighbour the address of the next paupers’ hospital. 
In barbarian society, to assist. at a fight between two men, arisen 
F 2 
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from a quarrel, and not to prevent it from taking a fatal issue, meant 
to be oneself treated as a murderer ; but under the theory of the all- 
protecting State the bystander need not intrude: it is the police- 
man’s business to interfere, or not. And while in a savage land, 
among the Hottentots, it would be scandalous to eat without 
having loudly called out thrice whether there is not somebody 
wanting to share the food, all that a respectable citizen has to 
do now is to pay the poor tax and to let the starving starve. The 
result is, that the theory which maintains that men can, and must, 
seek their own happiness in a disregard of other people’s wants is 
now triumphant all round —in law, in science, in religion. It is the 
religion of the day, and to doubt of its efficacy means to be a 
dangerous Utopian. Science loudly proclaims that the struggle of 
each against all is the leading principle of nature, and of human 
societies as well. To that struggle Biology ascribes the progressive 
evolution of the animal world. History takes the same line of argu- 
ment ; and political economists, in their naive ignorance, trace all 
progress of modern industry and machinery to the ‘ wonderful’ effects 
of the same principle. The very religion of the pulpit is a religion 
of individualism, slightly mitigated by more or less charitable rela- 
tions to one’s neighbours, chiefly on Sundays. ‘Practical’ men 
and theorists, men of science and religious preachers, lawyers and 
politicians, all agree upon one thing—that individualism may be 
more or less softened in its harshest effects by charity, but that it 
is the only secure basis for the maintenance of society and its ulterior 
progress. 

It seems, therefore, hopeless to look for mutual-aid institutions 
and practices in modern society. What could remainof them? And 
yet, as soon as we try to ascertain how the millions of human beings 
live, and begin to study their everyday relations, we are struck with 
the immense part which the mutual-aid and mutual-support principles 
play even nowadays in human life. “ Although the destruction of 
mutual-aid institutions has been going on, in practice and theory, for 
full three or four hundred years, hundreds of millions of men continue 
to live under such institutions; they piously maintain them and 
endeavour to reconstitute them where they have ceased to exist. In 
our mutual relations every one of us has his moments of revolt 
against the fashionable individualistic creed of the day, and actions in 
which men are guided by their mutual-aid inclinations constitute so 
great a part of our daily intercourse that if a stop to such actions 
could be put all further ethical progress would be stopped at once. 
Human society itself could not be maintained for even so much 
as the lifetime of one single generation. These facts, mostly neg- 
lected by sociologists and yet of the first importance for the life and 
further elevation of mankind, we are now going to analyse, beginning 

with the standing institutions of mutual support, and passing next 
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to those acts of mutual aid which have their origin in personal or 
social sympathies. 

When we cast a broad glance on the present constitution of 
European society we are struck at once with the fact that, although 
so much has been done to get rid of the village community, this 
form of union continues to exist to the extent we shall presently see, 
and that many attempts are now made either to reconstitute it in 
some shape or another or to find some substitute for it. The 
current theory as regards the village community is, that in Western 
Europe it has died out by a natural death, because the communal 
possession of the soil was found, inconsistent with the modern re- 
quirements of agriculture. But the truth is that nowhere did the 
/village community disappear of its own accord ; everywhere, on the 
contrary, it took the ruling classes several centuries of persistent 
but not always successful efforts to abolish it and to confiscate the 
communal lands. In France, for instance, the village com- 
munities began to be deprived of their independence, and their 
lands began to be plundered, as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. However, it was only in the next century, when the mass of 
the peasants was brought, by exactions and wars, to the state of 
subjection and misery which is vividly depicted by all historians, 
that the plundering of their lands became easy and attained scan- 
dalous proportions. ‘Everyone has taken of them according to his 
powers . . . Imaginary debts have been claimed, in order to seize 
upon their lands ;’ so we read in an edict promulgated by Louis the 
Fourteenth in 1667.5 Of course the State’s remedy for such evils 
was to render the communes still more subservient to the State, and 
to plunder them itself. In fact, two years later all money revenue 
of the communes was confiscated by the King. As to the appro- 
priation of communal lands, it grew worse and worse, and in the 
next century the nobles and the clergy had already taken possession 
of immense tracts of land—one-half of the cultivated area, according 
to certain estimates—mostly to let it go out of culture. But the 
peasants still maintained their communal institutions, and until the 
year 1787 the village folkmotes, composed of all householders, used 
to come together in the shadow of the bell-tower or a tree, to allot 
and re-allot what they had retained of their fields, to assess the taxes, 
and to elect their executive, just as the Russian mir does at the 


5 Chacun s’en est accommodé selon su bienséance . . . on les a partagés.. . 
pour dépouiller les communes, on s'est servi de dettes simulées ’ (Edict of Louis the 
Fourteenth, of 1667, quoted by several authors. Eight years before that date the 
communes had been taken under State management). 

* *On a great landlord’s estate, even if he has millions of revenue, you are sure to 
find the land uncultivated’ (Arthur Young). ‘One-fourth part of the soil went out 
of culture’; ‘for the last hundred years the Jand has returned to a savage state ;’ 
‘the formerly flourishing Sologne is now a big marsh ;’ and so on (Théron de Mon- 
taugé, quoted by Taine in Origines de la France Cont emvoraine, tome i. p. 441). 
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present time. This is what Babeau’s researches have proved to 
demonstration.’ 

Turgot found, however, the folkmotes ‘too noisy,’ too disobe- 
dient, and in 1787 elected councils, composed of a mayor and three 
to six syndics, chosen from among the wealthier peasants, were intro- 
duced instead. Two years later the Revolutionary Assemblée Consti- 
tuante, which was on this point at one with the old régime, fully 
confirmed Turgot’s law (on the 14th of December, 1789), and the 
bourgeois du village had now their turn for the plunder of com- 
munal lands, which continued all through the Revolutionary period. 
Only on the 16th of August, 1792, the Convention, under the pres- 
sure of the peasants’ insurrections, decided to return the enclosed 
lands to the communes ;* but it ordered at the same time that they 
should be divided in equal parts among the wealthier peasants only 
—a measure which provoked new insurrections and was abrogated 
next year, in 1793, when the order came to divide the communal 
lands among all commoners, rich and poor alike, ‘active’ and ‘in- 
active.’ 

These two laws, however, ran so much against the conceptions of 
the peasants that they were not obeyed, and wherever the peasants 
had retaken possession of part of their lands they kept them undi- 
vided. But then came the long years of wars, and the communal 
lands were simply confiscated by the State (in 1794) as a mortgage 
for State loans, put up for sale, and plundered as such; then re- 
turned again to the communes and confiscated again (in 1813); and 
only in 1816 what remained of them, i.e. about 15,000,000 acres of 
the least productive land, was restored to the village communities.° 
Still this was not yet the end of the troubles of the communes. 
Every new régime saw in the communal lands a means for gratifying 
its supporters, and three laws (the first in 1837 and the last under 
Napoleon the Third) were passed to induce the village communities 


7 A. Babeau, Le Village sous lV Ancien Régime, 3° édition. Paris, 1892. 

® In Eastern France the law only confirmed what the peasants had already done 
themselves ; in other parts of France it usually remained a dead letter. 

® After the triumph of the middle-class reaction the communal lands were declared 
(August 24, 1794) the State’s domains, and, together with the lands confiscated from 
the nobility, were put up for sale, and pilfered by the bandes noires of the small 
bourgeoisie. True that a stop to this pilfering was put next year (law of 2 Prairial, 
An V), and the preceding law was abrogated ; but then the village communities were 
simply abolished, and cantonal councils were introduced instead. Only seven years 
later (9 Prairial, An XII), ie. in 1801, the village communities were reintroduced, but 
not until after having been deprived of all their rights, the mayor and syndics being 
nominated by the Government in the 36,000 communes of France! This system was 
maintained till after the revolution of 1830, when elected communal councils were 
reintroduced under the law of Turgot. As to the communal lands, they were again 
seized upon by the State in 1813, plundered as such, and only partly restored to the 
communes in 1816. See the classical collection of French laws, by Dalloz, Répertoire 
de Jurisprudence ; also the works of Doniol, Dareste, Bonnemére, Babeau, and many 
others. 
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to divide their estates. Three times these laws had to be repealed, in 
consequence of the opposition they met with in the villages; but 
something was snapped up each time, and Napoleon the Third, under 
the pretext of encouraging perfected methods of agriculture, granted 
large estates out of the communal lands to some of his favourites. 

As to the autonomy of the village communities, what could be 
retained of it after so many blows? The mayor and the syndics 
were simply looked upon as unpaid functionaries of the State ma- 
chinery. Even now, under the Third Republic, very little can be done 
in a village community without the huge State machinery, up to the 
préfet and the ministries, being set in motion. It is hardly credible, 
and yet it is true, that when, for instance, a peasant intends to 
pay in money his share in the repair of a communal road, instead of 
himself breaking the necessary amount of stones, no fewer than twelve 
different functionaries of the State must give their approval, and an 
aggregate of fifty-two different acts must be performed by them, and 
exchanged between them, before the peasant is permitted to pay 
that money to the communal council. All the remainder bears the 
same character.'® 

What took place in France took place everywhere in Western 
and Middle Europe. Even the chief dates of the great assaults upon 
the peasant lands are the same. For this country the only difference 
is that the spoliation was accomplished by separate acts rather than 
by general sweeping measures—with less haste but more thoroughly 
than in France. The seizure of the communal lands by the lords 
also began in the fifteenth century, after the defeat of the peasant 
insurrection of 1380—as seen from Rossus’s Historia and from a 
statute of Henry the Seventh, in which these seizures are spoken of 
under the heading of ‘ enormitees and myschefes as be hurtfull . . . 
to the common wele.’!' Later on the Great Inquest, under Henry 
the Eighth, was begun, as is known, in order to put a stop to the 
enclosure of communal lands, but it ended in a sanction of what had 
been done.'*? The communal lands continued to be preyed upon, and 
the peasants were driven from the land. But it was especially since 
the middle of the last century that, in England as everywhere else, it 
became part of a systematic policy to simply weed out all traces of 
communal ownership, and the wonder is not that it has disappeared, 
but that it could be maintained, even in England, so as to be ‘ gene- 


1” This procedure is so absurd that one would not believe it possible if the fifty. 
two different acts were not enumerated in full by a quite authoritative writer in the 
Journal des Economistes (1893, April, p. 94), and several similar examples were not 
given by the same author. 

" Dr. Ochenkowski, Englands wirthschaftliche Entwichelung im Ausgange des 
Mittelalters (Jena, 1879), p. 35 sq., where the whole question is discussed with full 
knowledge of the texts. 

2 Nasse, Ueber die mittclalterliche Feldgemeinschaft und die Einhegungen des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts in England (Bonn, 1869), pp. 4, 5; Vinogradov, Villainage in England 
(Oxford, 1892). 
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rally prevalent so late as the grandfathers of this generation.’'* The 
very object: of the Enclosure Acts, as shown by Mr. Seebohm, was to 
remove this system,'* and it was so well removed by the nearly four 
thousand Acts passed between 1760 and 1844 that only faint traces 
of it remain now. The land of the village communities was taken 
by the lords, and the appropriation was sanctioned by Parliament in 
each separate case. 

In Germany, in Austria, in Belgium the village community was 
also destroyed by the State. Instances of commoners themselves divid- 
ing their lands were rare,'’ while everywhere the States coerced them 
to enforce the division, or simply favoured the private appropriation of 
their lands. The last blow to communal ownership in Middle Europe 
also dates from the middle of the last century. In Austria sheer 
force was used by the Government, in 1768, to compel the communes 
to divide their lands—a special commission being nominated two 
years later for that purpose. In Prussia Frederick the Second, in 
several of his ordinances (in 1752, 1763, 1765, and 1769), recom- 
mended to the Justizcollegien to enforce the division. In Silesia a 
special resolution was issued to serve that aim in 1771. The same 
took place in Belgium, and, as the communes did not obey, a law was 
issued in 1847 empowering the Government to buy communal 
meadows in order to sell them in retail, and to make a forced sale of 
the communal land when there was a would-be buyer for it." 

In short, to speak of the natural death of the village communities 
in virtue of economical laws is as grim a joke as to speak of the 
natural death of soldiers slaughtered on a battle field. The fact was 
simply this: The village communities had lived for over a thousand 
years ; and where and when the peasants were not ruined by wars 
and exactions they steadily improved their methods of culture. But 
as the value of land was increasing, in consequence of the growth of 
industries, and the nobility had acquired, under the State organisation, 
a power which it never had had under the feudal system, it took 
possession of the best parts of the communal lands, and did its best 
to destroy the communal institutions. 

18 Seebohm, The English Village Community, 3rd edition, 1884, pp. 13-15. 

4 ¢ An examination into the details of an Enclosure Act will make clear the point 
that the system as above described [communal ownership] is the system which it was 
the object of the Enclosure Act to remove’ (Seebohm, l.c. p. 13). And further on, 
‘ They were generally drawn in the same form, commencing with the recital that the 
open and common fields lie dispersed in small pieces, intermixed with each other and 
inconveniently situated ; that divers persons own parts of them, and are entitled to 
rights of common on them . . . and that it is desired that they may be divided and 


enclosed, a specific share being let out and allowed to each owner’ (p. 14). Porter's 
list contained 3,867 such Acts, of which the greatest numbers fall upon the decades 
of 1770-1780 and 1§00-1820, as in France. 

* In Switzerland we see a number of communes, ruined by wars, which have sold 
part of their lands, and now endeavour to buy them back. 


* A. Buchenberger, ‘ Agrarwesen und Agrarpolitik,’ in A. Wagner's Handbuch der 
politischen Ocekonomie, 1892, Band i. p. 280 sq. 
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However, these institutions so well respond to the needs and con- 
ceptions of the tillers of the soil that, in spite of all, Europe is up to 
this date covered with*/iving survivals of the village communities, 
and European village life is permeated with customs and habits 
dating from the village-community period, Even in this country, 
notwithstanding all the drastic measures taken against the old order 
of things, it prevailed as late as the beginning of this century. Mr. 
Gomme—one of the very few English scholars who have paid 
attention to the subject—shows in his recent work that many traces 
of the communal possession of the soil are found in Scotland, ‘run- 
rig’ tenancy having been maintained in Forfarshire up to 1813, while 
in certain villages of Inverness the custom was, up to 1801, to plough 
the land for the whole community, without leaving any boundaries, 
and to allot it after the ploughing was done. In Kilmorie the 
allotment and re-allotment of the fields was in full vigour ‘till the 
last twenty-five years,’ and the Crofters’ Commission found it still in 
vigour in certain islands.'’ In Ireland the system prevailed up to 
the great famine ; and as to England, Marshall’s works, which passed 
unnoticed until Nasse and Sir Henry Maine drew attention to them, 
leave no doubt as to the village-community system having been 
widely spread, in nearly all English counties, at the beginning of this 
century.'* No more than twenty years ago Sir Henry Maine was 
‘ greatly surprised at the number of instances of abnormal property 
rights, necessarily implying the former existence of collective owner- 
ship and joint cultivation,’ which a comparatively brief enquiry 
brought under his notice.'"? And, communal institutions having 
persisted so late as that, a great number of mutual-aid habits and 
customs would undoubtedly be discovered in English villages if the 
writers of this country only paid attention to village life.” 

As to the Continent, we find the communal institutions fully alive 
in many parts of France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, the Scan- 
dinavian lands, and Spain, to say nothing of Eastern Europe; the 


 G. L. Gomme, ‘ The Village Community, with special reference to its Origin 
and Forms of Survival in Great Britain’ (Contemporary Science Series), London, 
1890, pp. 141-143; also his Primitive Folkmvots (London, 1880), p. 98 sq. 

18 «In almost all parts of the country, in the Midland and Eastern counties par- 
ticularly, but also in the west—in Wiltshire, for example—in the south, as in Surrey, 
in the north, as in Yorkshire, there are extensive open and common fields. Out of 
316 parishes of Northamptonshire 89 are in this condition; more than 100 in 
Oxfordshire ; about 50,000 acres in Warwickshire; in Berkshire half the county; 
more than half of Wiltshire; in Huntingdonshire out of a total area of 240,000 
acres 130,000 were commonable meadows, commons, and fields’ (Marshall, quoted 
in Sir Henry Maine’s Village Communities in the East and West, New York edition, 

1876, pp. 88, 89). 

1” Thid. p. 88; also Fifth Lecture. The wide extension of ‘commons’ in Surrey, 
even now, is well known. 

2 In quite a number of books dealing with English country life which I have con- 
sulted I have found charming descriptions of country scenery and the like, but almost 
nothing about the daily life and customs of the labourers. 
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village life in these countries is permeated with communal habits and 
customs ; and almost every year the Continental literature is enriched 
by serious works dealing with this and connected subjects. I must, 
therefore, limit my illustrations to the most typical instances. 
Switzerland is undoubtedly one of them. Not only the five 
republics of Uri, Schwytz, Appenzell, Glarus, and Unterwalden hold 
their lands as undivided estates, and are governed by their popular 
folkmotes, but in all other cantons too the village communities 
remain in possession of a wide self-government, and own large parts 
of the Federal territory.”! Two-thirds of all the Alpine meadows and 
two-thirds of all the forests of Switzerland are until now communal 
land ; and a considerable number of fields, orchards, vineyards, peat 
bogs, quarries, and soon, are owned in common. Inthe Vaud, where 
all the householders continue to take part in the deliberations of 
their elected communal councils, the communal spirit is especially 
alive. Towards the end of the winter all the young men of each village 
go to stay a few days in the woods, to fell timber and to bring it down 
the steep slopes tobogganing way, the timber and the fuel wood 
being divided among all households or sold for their benefit. These 
excursions are real fétes of manly labour. On the banks of Lake 
Leman part of the work required to keep up the terraces of the vine- 
yards is still done in common; and in the spring, when the 
thermometer threatens to fall below zero before sunrise, the watch- 
man wakes up all householders, who light fires of straw and dung 
and protect their vine trees from the frost by an artificial cloud. In 
nearly all cantons the village communities possess so-called Burger- 
nutzen—that is, they hold in common a number of cows, in order to 
supply each family with butter; or they keep communal fields or 
vineyards, of which the produce is divided between the burghers; or 
they rent their land for the benefit of the community.” 

It may be taken as a rule that where the communes have retained 
a wide sphere of functions, so as to be living parts of the national 
organism, and where they have not been reduced to sheer misery, 
they never fail to take good care of their lands. Accordingly the 
communal estates in Switzerland strikingly contrast with the miser- 
able state of ‘commons’ in this country. The communal forests in the 
Vaud and the Valais are admirably managed, in conformity with the 
rules of modern forestry. Elsewhere the ‘ strips ’ of communal fields, 
which change owners under the system of re-allotment, are very well 


21 In Switzerland the peasants in the open land also fell under the dominion of 
lords, and large parts of their estates were appropriated by the lords in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. (See, for instance, Dr. A. Miaskowski, in Schmoller’s 
Forschungen, Ba. ii. 1879, p. 12 sg.) But the peasant war in Switzerland did not end 
in such a crushing defeat of the peasants as it did in other countries, and a great 
deal of the communal rights and lands was retained. The self-government of the 
communes is, in fact, the very foundation of the Swiss liberties. 

2 Miaskowski, ibid. p. 15. 
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manured, especially as there is no lack of meadows and cattle. The 
high-level meadows are well kept as a rule, and the rural roads are 
excellent. And when we admire the Swiss chélet, the mountain 
road, the peasants’ cattle, the terraces of vineyards, or the school- 
house in Switzerland, we must keepin mind that without the timber 
for the chéilet being taken from the communal woods and the stone 
from the communal quarries, without the cows being kept on the 
communal meadows, and the roads being made and the schoolhouses 
built by communal work, there would be little to admire. 

It hardly need be said that a great number of mutual aid habits 
and customs continue to persist in the Swiss villages. The evening 
gatherings for shelling walnuts, which take place in turns in each 
household ; the evening parties for sewing the dowry of the girl who 
is going to marry; the calling of ‘ aids’ for building the houses and 
taking in the crops, as well as for all sorts of work which may be 
required by one of the commoners; the custom of exchanging 
children from one canton to the other, in order to make them learn 
two languages, French and German; and so on—all these are quite 
habitual ;** while, on the other side, divers modern requirements 
are met in the same spirit. Thus in Glarus most of the Alpine 
meadows have been sold during a time of calamity; but the com- 
munes still continue to buy field land, and after the newly-bought 
fields have been left in the possession of separate commoners for ten, 
twenty, or thirty years, as the case might be, they return to the 
common stock, which is re-allotted according to the needs of all. A 
great number of small associations are formed to produce some of the 
necessaries for life—bread, cheese, and wine—by common work, be it 
only on a limited scale; and agricultural corporation altogether 
spreads in Switzerland with the greatest ease. Associations formed 
between ten to thirty peasants, who buy meadows and fields in com- 
mon, and cultivate them as co-owners, are not unhabitual; while 
dairy associations for the sale of milk, butter, and cheese are organ- 
ised everywhere. In fact, Switzerland was the birthplace of that form 
of co-operation. It offers, moreover, an immense field for the study 
of all sorts of small and large societies, formed for the satisfaction of 
all sorts of modern wants. In certain parts of Switzerland one finds 
in almost every village a number of associations—for protection from 
fire, for boating, for maintaining the quays on the shores of a lake, 
for the supply of water, and so on; and the country is covered with 
societies of archers, sharpshooters, topographers, footpath explorers, 
and the like, originated from modern militarism. 


23 See on this subject a series of works, summed up in one of the excellent and 
suggestive chapters (not yet translated into English) which K. Biicher has added 
to the German translation of Laveleye’s Primitive Ownership. 

24 The wedding gifts, which often substantially contribute in this country to the 
comfort of the young households, are evidently a remainder of the communal habits. 
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Switzerland is, however, by no means an exception in Europe, 
because the same institutions and habits are found in the villages of 
France, of Italy, of Germany, of Denmark, and so on. We have just 
seen what has been done by the rulers of France in order to destroy 
the village community and to get hold of its lands; but notwithstand- 
ing all that one-tenth part of the whole territority available for cul- 
ture, i.e. 13,500,000 acres, including one-half of all the natural 
meadows and ‘nearly a fifth part of all the forests of the country, 
remain in communal possession. The woods supply the commoners 
with fuel, and the timber wood is cut, mostly by communal work, with 
all desirable regularity; the grazing lands are free for the com- 
moners’ cattle; and what remains of communal fields is allotted and 
re-allotted in certain parts of France—namely, in the Ardennes—in 
the usual way.” 

These additional sources of supply, which aid the poorer peasants 
to pass through a year of bad crops without parting with their small 
plots of land and without running into irredeemable debts, have 
certainly their importance for both the agricultural labourers and the 
nearly three millions of small peasant proprietors. It is even doubtful 
whether small peasant proprietorship could be maintained without 
these additional resources. But the ethical importance of the com- 
munal possessions, small as they are, is still greater than their econo- 
mical value. They maintain in village life a nucleus of customs and 
habits of mutual aid which undoubtedly acts as a mighty check upon 
the development of reckless individualism and greediness, which small 
land-ownership is only too prone to develope, and of which Zola has 
given such a ghastly picture in La Terre—the more ghastly as it may 
be true as regards individual facts but is totally untrue as a generalisa- 
tion. Mutual aid in all possible circumstances of village life is 
part of the routine life in all parts of the country. Everywhere 
we meet, under different names, with the charroi, i.e. the free aid of 
the neighbours for taking in a crop, for vintage, or for building a 
house ; everywhere we find the same evening gatherings as have 
just been mentioned in Switzerland ; and everywhere the commoners 
associate forall sorts of work. Such habits are mentioned by nearly all 
those who have written upon French village life. But it will perhaps be 
better to give in this place some abstracts from letters which I have just 
received from a friend of mine whom I have asked to communicate to 
me his observations on this subject. They come from an aged man who 
for years has been the mayor of his commune in South France (in 
Ariége) ; the facts he mentions are known to him from long years of 
personal observation, and they have the advantage of coming from 
one neighbourhood instead of being skimmed from a large area, Some 





5 The communes own 4,554,100 acres of woods out of 24,813,000 in the whole 
territory, and 6,936,300 acres of natural meadows out of 11,394,000 acres in France. 
The remaining 2,000,000 acres are fields, orchards, and so on. 
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of them may seem trifling, but as a whole they depict quite a little 
world of village life. 


In several communes in our neighbourhood [my friend writes] the old custom 
of femprount is in vigour. When many hands are required in a métairie for rapidly 
making some work—dig out potatoes or mow the grass—the youth of the neigh~ 
bourhood is convoked ; young men and girls come in numbers, make it gaily and 
for nothing ; and in the evening, after a gay meal, they dance. 

In the same communes, when a girl is going to marry, the girls of the neigh- 
bourhood come to aid in sewing the dowry. In several communes the women still 
continue to spin a good deal. When the winding off has to be done in a family 
it is done in one evening—all friends being convoked for that work. In many 
communes of the Ariége and other parts of the south-west the shelling of the 
Indian corn sheaves is also done by all the neighbours. They are treated with chest- 
nuts and wine, and the young people dance after the work has been done. The same 
custom is practised for making nut oil and crushing hemp. In the commune of 
L. the same is done for bringing in the corn crops. These days of hard work become 
féte days, as the owner stakes his honour on serving a good meal, No remuneration 
is given; all do it for each other.*° 

In the commune of 8, the common grazing land is every year increased, so that 
nearly the whole of the land of the commune is now kept in common. The 
shepherds are elected by all owners of the cattle, including women. The bulls are 
communal, 

In the commune of M. the forty to fifty small sheep flocks of the commoners are 
brought together and divided into, three or four flocks before being sent to the 
higher meadows. Each owner goes for a week to serve as shepherd. 

In the hamlet of C. a threshing machine has been bought in common by several 
households; the fifteen to twenty persons required to serve the machine being 
supplied by all the families. Three other threshing machines have been bought and 
are rented out by their owners, but the work is performed by outside helpers, 
invited in the usual way. 

In our commune of R. we had to raise the wall of the cemetery. Half of the 
money which was required for buying lime and for the wages of the skilled workers 
was supplied by the county council, and the other half by subscription. As to 
the work of carrying sand and water, making mortar, and serving the masons, it 
was done entirely by volunteers [just as in the Kabyle jemmah]}. The rural roads 
were repaired in the same way, by volunteer days of work given by the commoners. 
Other communes have built in the same way their fountains. The wine press and 
other smaller appliances are frequently kept by the commune. 


Two residents of the same neighbourhood, questioned by my 
friend, add the following :— 


At O. a few years ago there was no mill. The commune has built one, levying 
a tax upon the commoners. As to the miller, they decided, in order to avoid frauds 
and partiality, that he should be paid two francs for each bread-eater, and the corn 
be ground free. 

At St. G. few peasants are insured against fire. When a conflagration has 
taken place—so it was lately—all give something to the family which has suffered 
from it—a chaldron, a bed-cloth, a chair, and so on—and a modest household is thus 
reconstituted. All the neighbours aid to build the house, and in the meantime 
the family is lodged free by the neighbours. 


*6 In Caucasia they even do better among the Georgians. As the meal costs, and 
a poor man cannot afford to give it, a sheep is bought by those same neighbours who 
come to aid in the work. 
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Such habits of mutual support—of which many more examples 
could be given—undoubtedly account for the easiness with which 
the French peasants associate for using, in turn, the plough with its 
team of horses, the wine press, and the threshing machine, when they 
are kept in the village by one of them only, as well as for the 
performance of all sorts of rural work in common. Canals were 
maintained, forests were cleared, trees were planted, and marshes 
were drained by the village communities from time immemorial ; 
and the same continues still. Quite lately, in La Borne 
of Lozére barren hills were turned into rich gardens by com- 
munal work. ‘The soil was brought on men’s backs ; terraces were 
made and planted with chestnut trees, peach trees, and orchards, 
and water was brought for irrigation in canals two or three miles 
long.’ Just now they have dug a new canal, eleven miles in length.” 

To the same spirit is also due the remarkable success lately 
obtained by the syndicats agricoles, or peasants’ and farmers’ 
associations. It was not until 1884 that associations of more than 
nineteen persons were permitted in France, and I need not say that 
when this ‘ dangerous experiment’ was ventured upon—so it was styled 
in the Chambers—all due ‘ precautions’ which functionaries can invent 
were taken. Notwithstanding all that, France begins to be covered 
with syndicates. At the outset they were only formed for buying 
manures and seeds, falsification having attained colossal proportions 
in these two branches ; ** but gradually they extended their functions 
in various directions, including the sale of agricultural produce and 
permanent improvements of the land. In South France the ravages 
of the phylloxera have called into existence a great number of wine- 
growers’ associations. Ten to thirty growers form a syndicate, buy a 
steam engine for pumping water, and make the necessary arrange- 
ments for inundating their vineyards in turn.” New associations 
for protecting the land from inundations, for irrigation purposes, and 
for maintaining canals are continually formed, and the unanimity of 
all peasants of a neighbourhood, which is required by law, is no 
obstacle. Elsewhere we have the fruitiéres, or dairy associations, in 


27 Alfred Baudrillart, in H. Baudrillart’s Les Populations Rurales de la France, 
3rd series (Paris, 1893), p. 479. 

28 The Jowrnal des Economistes (August 1892, May and August 1893) has lately 
given some of the results of analyses made at the agricultural laboratories at Ghent 
and at Paris. The extent of falsification is simply incredible ; so also the devices of 
the ‘ honest traders.’ In certain seeds of grass there was 32 per cent. of grains of 
sand, coloured so as to deceive even an experienced eye; other samples contained 
from 52 to 22 per cent. only of pure seed, the remainder being weeds. Seeds of 
vetch contained 11 per cent. of a poisonous grass (nielle); a flour for cattle-fattening 
contained 36 per cent; of sulphates; and so on ad infinitum. 

2 A. Baudrillart, Zc. p. 309. Originally one grower would undertake to supply water, 
and several others would agree to make use of it. ‘ What especially characterises 
such associations,’ A. Baudrillart remarks, ‘is that no sort of written agreement is 
concluded. All is arranged in words. There was, however, not one single case of 
difficulties having arisen between the parties.’ 
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some of which all butter and cheese is divided in equal parts, 
irrespective of the yield of each cow. In the Ariége we find an 
association of eight separate communes for the common culture of 
their lands, which they have put together; syndicates for free 
medical aid have been formed in 172 communes out of 337 in the 
same department ; associations of consumers arise in connection 
with the syndicates; and so on.*° ‘ Quite a revolution is going on in 
our villages,’ Alfred Baudrillart writes, ‘through these associations, 
which take in each region their own special characters.’ 

Very much the same must be said of Germany. Wherever the 
peasants could resist the plunder of their lands they have retained 
them in communal ownership, which largely prevails in Wirttem- 
berg, Baden, Hohenzollern, and in the Hessian province of Starken- 
berg.*! The communal forests are kept, as a rule, in an excellent 
state, and in thousands of communes timber and fuel wood are 
divided every year among all inbabitants; even the old custom of 
the Lesholztag is widely spread: at the ringing of the village bell 
all go to the forest to take as much fuel wood as they can carry,” 
In Westphalia one finds communes in which all the land is culti- 
vated as one common estate, in accordance with all requirements of 
modern agronomy. As to the-old communal customs and habits, 
they are in vigour in most parts of Germany. The calling in of aids, 
which are real fétes of labour, is known to be quite habitual in West- 
phalia, Hesse, and Nassau. In well-timbered regions the timber 
for a new house is usually taken from the communal forest, and all 
the neighbours join in building the house. Even in the suburbs of 
Frankfort it is a regular custom among the gardeners that in case of 
one of them being ill all come on Sunday to cultivate his garden.** 

In Germany, as in France, as soon as the rulers of the people re- 
pealed their laws against the peasant associations—that was only in 

* A. Baudrillart, l.c. pp. 300, 341, &c. M. Terssac, president of the St. Gironnais 
syndicate (Ariége), wrote to my friend in substance as follows :—*‘ For the exhibition of 
Toulouse our association has grouped the owners of cattle which seemed to us worth ex- 
hibiting. The society undertook to pay one-half of the travelling and exhibition expenses ; 
one-fourth was paid by each owner, and the remaining fourth by those exhibitors who 
had got prizes. The result was that many took part in the exhibition who never 
would have done it otherwise. Those who got the highest awards (350 francs) have 
contributed 10 per cent. of their prizes, while those who have got no prize have only 
spent 6 to 7 francs each.’ 

8! In Wiirttemberg 1,629 communes out of 1,910 have communal property. They 
owned in 1863 over 1,000,000 acres of land. In Baden 1,256 communes out of 1,582 
have communal land; in 1884-1888 they held 121,500 acres of fields in communal 
culture, and 675,000 acres of forests, i.e. 46 per cent. of the total area under woods. 
In Saxony 39 per cent. of the total area is in communal ownership (Schmoller’s 
Jahrbuch, 1886, p. 359). In Hohenzollern nearly two-thirds of all meadow land, and 
in Hohenzollern-Hechingen 41 per cent. of all landed property, are owned by the 
village communities (Buchenberger, Agrarmésen, vol. i. p. 300). 

% See K. Biicher, who, in a special chapter addled to Laveleye’s Ureigenthum, 


has collected all information relative to the village community in Germany. 
33 K. Biicher, ibid. pp. 89, 90. 
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1884—1888—these unions began to develope with a wonderful rapidity, 
notwithstanding all legal obstacles which were put in their way.“ ‘ It 
is a fact,’ Buchenberger says, ‘that in thousands of village communi- 
ties, in which no sort of chemical manure or rational fodder was ever 
known, both have become of everyday use, to a quite unforeseen ex- 
tent, owing to these associations’ (vol. ii. p. 507). All sorts of labour- 
saving implements and agricultural machinery, and better breeds of 
cattle, are bought through the associations, and various arrange- 
ments for improving the quality of the produce begin to be intro- 
duced. Unions for the sale of agricultural produce are also formed, 
as well as for permanent improvements of the land.*® 

From the point of view of social economics all these efforts of the 
peasants certainly are of little importance. They cannot substantially, 
and still less permanently, alleviate the misery to which the tillers of 
the soil are doomed all over Europe. But from the ethical point of 
view, which we are now considering, their importance cannot be over- 
rated. They prove that even under the system of reckless individualism 
which now prevails the agricultural masses piously maintain their 
mutual-support inheritance ; and as soon the States reiux the iron 
laws by means of which they have broken all bonds between 
men, these bonds are at once reconstituted, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties, political, economical, and social, which are many, and in such 
forms as best answer to the modern requirements of production. 
They indicate in which direction and in which form further progress 
must be expected. 

I might easily multiply such illustrations, taking them from 
Italy, Spain, Denmark, and so on, and pointing out some interesting 
features which are proper to each of these countries. The Slavonian 
populations of Austria and the Balkan peninsula, among whom the 
‘compound family,’ or ‘ undivided household,’ is found in existence, 
ought also to be mentioned. But I hasten to pass on to Russia, 
where the same mutual-support tendency takes certain new and un- 
foreseen forms. Moreover, in dealing with the village community 
in Russia we have the advantage of possessing an immense mass of 
materials, collected during the colossal house-to-house inquest 
which was lately made by several zemstvos (county councils), and 
which embraces a population of nearly 20,000,000 peasants in 
different parts of the country.” 


* For this legislation and the numerous obstacles which were put in the way, in 
the shape of red-tapeism and supervision, see Buchenberger’s Agrarwesen und Agrar- 
politik, Bd. ii. pp. 342-363, and p. 506, note. 

8s Buchenberger, /.c. Bd. ii. p.510. The General Union of Agricultural Co-operation 
comprises an aggregate of 1,679 societies. In Silesia an aggregate of 32,000 acres of 
land has been lately drained by 73 associations ; 454,800 acres in Prussia by 516 asso- 
ciations ; in Bavaria there are 1,715 drainage and irrigation unions. 

8° For the Balkan peninsula see Laveleye’s Propriété Primitive. 

87 The facts concerning the village community, contained in nearly a hundred 
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Two important conclusions may be drawn from the bulk of 
evidence collected by the Russian inquests. In Middle Russia, where 
fully one-third of the peasants have been brought to utter ruin (by 
heavy taxation, small allotments of unproductive land, rack rents, and 
very severe tax-collecting after total failures of crops), there was, 
during the first five-and-twenty years after the emancipation of the 
serfs, a decided tendency towards the constitution of individual 
property in land within the village communities. Many impoverished 
‘horseless’ peasants abandoned their allotments, and this land 
often became the property of those richer peasants, who borrow addi- 
tional incomes from trade, or of outside traders, who buy land chiefly 
for exacting rack rents from the peasants. It must also be added that 
a flaw in the land redemption law of 1861 offered great facilities for 
buying peasants’ lands at a very small expense,** and that the State 
officials mostly used their weighty influence in favour of individual 
as against communal ownership. However for the last ten years a 
strong wind of opposition to the individual appropriation of the land 
blows again through the Middle Russian villages, and strenuous 
efforts are being made by the bulk of those peasants who stand 
between the rich and the very poor to uphold the village community. 
As to the fertile Steppes of the South, which are now the most 
populous and the richest part of European Russia, they were mostly 
colonised, during the present century, under the system of individual 
ownership or occupation, sanctioned in that form by the State. 
But since improved methods of agriculture with the aid of machinery 
have been introduced in the region, the peasant owners have gradually 
begun themselves to transform their individual ownership into com- 
munal possession, and one finds now, in that granary of Russia, a 
very great number of spontaneously formed village communities of 
recent origin.*® 

The Crimea and the part of the mainland which lies to the north of 
it (the province of Taurida), for which we have detailed data, offer an 
volumes (out of 450) of these inquests, have been classified and summed up in an 
excellent Russian work by‘ V.V.,’ The Peasant Community (Krestianshaya Obschina), 
St. Petersburg, 1892, which, apart from its theoretical value, is a rich compendium of 
data relative to this subject. The above inquests have also given originto an immense 
literature, in which the modern village-community question for the first time emerges 
from the domain of generalities and is put on the solid basis of reliable and sufti- 
ciently detailed facts. 

38 The redemption had to be paid by annuities for forty-nine years. As years 
went, and the greatest part of it was paid, it became easier and easier to redeem 
the smaller remaining part of it, and, as each allotment could be redeemed in- 
dividually, advantage was taken of this disposition by traders, who bought land 


for half its value from the ruined peasants. A law was recently passed to put a stop 
to such sales, 

® Mr. V. V., in his Peasant Community, has grouped together all facts relative 
to this movement. About the rapid agricultural development of South Russia and 
the spread of machinery English readers will find information in the Consular Re- 
ports (Odessa, Taganrog). 
Vor. XXXIX—No. 227 G 
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excellent illustration of that movement. This territory began to be 
colonised, after its annexation in 1783, by Great, Little, and White 
Russians—Cossacks, freemen, and runaway serfs—who came indivi- 
dually or in small groups from all corners of Russia. They took first 
to cattle-breeding, and when they began later on to till the soil, each 
one tilled as much as he could afford to. But when—immigration 
continuing, and perfected ploughs being introduced—land stood in 
great demand, bitter disputes arose among the settlers. They lasted 
for years, until these men, previously tied by no mutual bonds, 
gradually came to the idea that an end must be put to disputes by 
introducing village-community ownership. They passed decisions to 
the effect that the land which they owned individually should hence- 
forward be their common property, and they began to allot and to 
re-allot it in accordance with the usual village-community rules. The 
movement gradually took a great extension, and on a small territory, 
the Taurida statisticians found 161 villages in which communal 
ownership had been introduced by the peasant proprietors themselves, 
chiefly in the years 1855-1885, in liew of individual ownership. 
Quite a variety of village-community types has been freely worked 
out in this way by the settlers.“° What adds to the interest of this 
transformation is that it took place, not only among the Great 
Russians, who are used to village-community life, but also among 
Little Russians, who have long since forgotten it under Polish rule, 
among Greeks and Bulgarians, and even among Germans, who have 
long since worked out in their prosperous and half-industrial Volga 
colonies their own type of village community.‘' It is evident that 
the Mussulman Tatars of Taurida hold their land under the Mussul- 
man customary law, which is limited personal occupation; but even 
with them the European village community has been introduced in a 
few cases. As to other nationalities in Taurida, individual owner- 
ship has been abolished in six Esthonian, two Greek, two Bulgarian, 
one Czech, and one German village. 

This movement is characteristic for the whole of the fertile 
Steppe region of the south. But separate instances of it are also 
found in Little Russia. Thus in a number of villages of the province 
of Chernigov the peasants were formerly individual owners of their 
plots ; they had separate legal documents for their plots and used to 
rent and to sell their land at will. But in the fifties of this century 
a movement began among them in favour of communal possession, 


‘# In some instances they proceeded with great caution. In one village they 
began by putting together all meadow land, but only a small portion of the fields 
(about five acres per soul) was rendered communal; the remainder continued to be 
owned individually. Later on, in 1862-1864, fhe system was extended, but only in 
1884 was communal possession introduced in full.—V. V.’s Peasant. Community, 
pp. 1-14. 

** On the Mennonite village community see A. Klaus, Our Colonies (Nashi Kole- 
nii), St. Petersburg, 1869. 
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the chief argument being the growing number of pauper families, 
The initiative of the reform was taken in one village, and the others 
followed suit, the last case on record dating from 1882.‘? As to Middle 
Russia, it is a fact that in many villages which were drifting towards 
individual ownership there began since 1880 a mass movement in 
favour of re-establishing the village community. Even peasant pro- 
prietors who had lived for years under the individualist system now 
return en masse to the communal institutions.** 

This movement in favour of communal possession runs badly 
against the current economical theories, according to which intensive 
culture is incompatible with the village community. But the most 
charitable thing that can be said of these theories is that they have 
never been submitted to the test of experiment: they belong to the 
domain of political metaphysics. The facts which we have before us 
show, on the contrary, that wherever the Russian peasants, owing to a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances, are less miserable than they 
are on the average, and wherever they find men of knowledge and 
initiative among their neighbours, the village community becomes 
the very means for introducing various improvements in agriculture 
and village life altogether. Here, as elsewhere, mutual aid is a better 
leader to progress, than the war of each against all, as may be seen 
from the following facts. 

Under Nicholas the First’s rule many Crown officials and serf-owners 
used to compel the peasants to introduce the communal culture of small 


* Of course there were struggles between the poor, who usually claim for com- 
munal possession, and the rich, who usually prefer individual ownership ; and the 
struggles often lasted for years. In certain places the unanimity required then by 
the law being impossible to obtain, the village divided into two villages, one under 
individual ownership and the other under communal possession ; and so they remained 
until the two coalesced into one community, or else they remained divided still. 

8 This movement is so interesting that some instances of it must be specified. 
There is a considerable number of ex-serfs who have received one-fourth part only of 
the regulation allotments, but they have received them free of redemption and 
in individual ownership. There is now a wide-spread movement among them (in 
Kursk, Ryazan, Tambov, Orel, &c.) towards putting their allotments together and 
introducing the village community. The ‘free agriculturists’(volnyie khlebopashtsy), 
who were liberated from serfdom under the law of 1803, and had bought their allot- 
ments--each family separately—are now nearly all under the village-community 
system, which they have introduced themselves. All these movements are of recent 
origin, and non-Russians too jointhem. Thus the Bulgares in the district of Tiraspol, 
after having remained for sixty years under the personal property system, have in- 
troduced the village community in the years 1876-1882. The German Mennonites 
of Berdyansk just now fight for introducing the village community. The small 
peasant proprietors (Kleinwirthschaftliche) among the German Baptists are agitating 
now in their villages in the same direction. One instance more: In the province of 
Samara the Russian government created in the forties, by way of experiment, 103 
villages on the system of individual ownership. Each household received a splendid 
property of 105 acres. Now out of the 103 villages the peasants in 72 have 
already notified the desire of introducing the village community. I take all these 
facts from the excellent work of V. V., who simply gives, in a classified form, the 
facts recorded in the above-mentioned house-to-house inquest. 
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plots of the village lands, in order to refill the communal storehouses 
after loans of grain had been granted to the poorest commoners. 
Such cultures, connected in the peasants’ minds with the worst 
reminiscences of serfdom, were abandoned as soon as serfdom was 
abolished ; but now the peasants begin to reintroduce them on their 
own account. In one district (Ostrogozhsk, in Kursk) the initiative of 
one person was sufficient to call them to life in four-fifths of all the 
villages. The same is met with in several other localities. On a 
given day the commoners come out, the richer ones with a plough 
or a cart and the poorer ones single-handed, and no attempt is 
made to discriminate one’s share in the work. The crop is after- 
wards used for loans to the poorer commoners, mostly free grants, or 
for the orphans and widows, or for the village church, or for the 
school, or for repaying a communal debt.** 

That all sorts of work which enters, so to say, in the routine of village 
life (repair of roads and bridges, dams, drainage, supply of water for 
irrigation, cutting of wood, planting of trees, &c.) are made by whole 
communes, and that land is rented and meadows are mown by whole 
communes—the work being accomplished by old and young, men and 
women, in the way described by Tolstoi—is only what one may expect 
from people living under the village-community system.** They are 
of everyday occurrence all over the country. But the village com- 
munity is also by no means averse to modern agricultural improve- 
ments, when it can stand the expense, and when knowledge, hitherto 
kept for the rich only, finds its way into the peasant’s hou 

It has just been said that perfected ploughs rapidly spread in South 
Russia, and in many cases the village communities were instrumental 
in spreading their use. A plough was bought by the community, 
experimented upon on a portion of the communal land, and the 
necessary improvements were indicated to the makers, whom the 
communes often aided in starting the manufacture of cheap ploughs as 
a village industry. In the district of Moscow, where 1,560 ploughs 
were bought by the peasants during the last five years, the impulse 
came from those communes which rented lands as a body for the 
special purpose of improved culture. 

In the north-east (Vyatka) small associations of peasants, who 
travel with their winnowing machines (manufactured asa villageindustry 
in one of the iron districts), have spread the use of such machines in 
the neighbouring governments, The very wide spread of threshing 
machines in Samara, Saratov, and Kherson is due to the peasant as- 

“ Such communal cultures are known to exist in 159 villages out of 195 in the 
Ostrogozhsk district ; in 150 out of 187 in Slavyanoserbsk ; in 107 village communities 
in Alexandrovsk, 93 in Nikolayevsk, 35 in Elisabethgrad. In a German colony the 
communal culture is made for repaying a communal debt. All work at it, although 
the debt was contracted by 94 householders out of 155. 


** Lists of such works which came under the notice of the zemstvo statisticians will 
be found in V. V.’s Peasant Community, pp. 459-600. 
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sociations, which can afford to buy a costly engine, while the individual 
peasant cannot. And while we read in nearly all economical treatises 
that the village community was doomed to disappear when the three- 
fields system had to be substituted by the rotation of crops system, 
we see in Russia many village communities taking the initiative of 
introducing the rotation of crops. Before accepting it the peasants 
usually set apart a portion of the communal fields for an experiment in 
artificial meadows, and the commune buys the seeds.'* If the experi- 
ment proves successful they find no difficulty whatever in re-dividing 
their fields, so as to suit the five or six fields system. 

This system is now in use in hundreds of villages of Moscow, Tver, 
Smolensk, Vyatka, and Pskov.*7 And where land can be spared the 
communities give also a portion of their domain to allotments for 
fruit-growing. Finally, the sudden extension lately taken in Russia 
by the little model farms, orchards, kitchen gardens, and silkworm- 
culture grounds—which are started at the village schoolhouses, under 
the conduct of the schoolmaster, or of a village volunteer—is also due 
to the support they found with the village communities. 

Moreover such permanent improvements as drainage and irriga- 
tion are of frequent occurrence. . For instance, in three districts of 
Moscow—all three industrial to a great extent—drainage works have 
been accomplished within the last ten years on a large scale in no 
less than 180 to 200 different villages—the commoners working 
themselves with the spade. At another extremity of Russia, in the 
dry Steppes of Novouzen, over a thousand dams for ponds were built 
and several hundreds of deep wells were sunk by the communes; 
while in a wealthy German colony of the south-east the commoners 
worked, men and women alike, for five weeks in succession, to erect 
a dam, two miles long, for irrigation purposes. What could isolated 
men do in that struggle against the dry climate? What could 
they obtain through individual effort when South Russia was struck 
with the marmot plague, and all people living on the land, rich and 
poor, commoners and individualists, had to work with their hands in 
order to conjure the plague? To call in the policeman would have 
been of no use; to associate was the only possible remedy. 

And now, after having said so much about mutual aid and support 
which are practised by the tillers of the soil in ‘ civilised ’ countries, 
I see that I might fill an octavo volume with illustrations taken from 
the life of the hundreds of millions of men who also live under the 
tutorship of more or less centralised States, but are out of touch 
with modern civilisation and modern ideas. I might describe the 


“© In the government of Moscow the experiment was usually made on the field 
which was reserved for the above-mentioned communal culture. 

47 Several instances of such and similar improvements were lately given in the 
Official Messenger, 1894, Nos. 256-258. Associations between ‘ horseless’ peasants 
begin to appear also in South Russia. 
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inner life of a Turkish village and its network of admirable mutual- 
aid customs and habits. On turning over my leaflets covered with 
illustrations from peasant life in Caucasia, I come across touching facts 
of mutual support. I trace the same customs in the Arab djemmah 
and the Afghan purra, in the villages of Persia, India, and Java, in 
the undivided family of the Chinese, in the encampments of the semi- 
nomads of Central Asia and the nomads of the far North. On 
consulting notes taken at random in the literature of Africa, I find 
them replete with similar facts—of aids convoked to take in the crops, 
of houses built by all inhabitants of the village—sometimes to repair 
the havoc done by civilised filibusters—of people aiding each other 
in case of accident, protecting the traveller, and so on. And when 
I peruse such works as Post’s compendium of African customary law 
I understand why, notwithstanding all tyranny, oppression, robberies 
and raids, tribal wars, glutton kings, deceiving witches and priests, 
slave hunters, and the like, these populations have not gone astray in 
the woods, why they have maintained a certain civilisation, and have 
remained men, instead of dropping to the level of straggling families 
of decaying orang-outangs. The fact is, that the slave-hunters, the 
ivory robbers, the fighting kings, the Matabele and the Madagascar 
‘heroes’ pass away, leaving their traces marked with blood and fire; 
but the nucleus of mutual-aid institutions, habits, and customs, grown 
up in the tribe and the village community, remains; and it keeps 
men united in societies, open to the progress of civilisation, and 
ready to receive it when the day comes that they shall receive civilisa- 
tion instead of bullets. 

The same applies to our civilised,world. The natural and social 
calamities pass away. Whole populations are periodically reduced to 
misery or starvation; the very springs of life are crushed out of 
millions of men, reduced to city pauperism ; the understanding and 
the feelings of the millions are vitiated by teachings worked out in 
the interest of the few. All this is certainly a part of our existence. 
But the nucleus of mutual-support institutions, habits, and customs 
remains alive with the millions; it keeps them together; and they 
prefer to cling to their customs, beliefs, and traditions rather than to 
accept the teachings of a war of each against all, which are offered to 
them under the title of science, but are no science at all. 


P. KRoporKIN. 
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ERASMUS AND THE 
PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 


THE article on the pronunciation of Greek which appeared in these 
pages last October, (I) dwelt upon the divergence always observable 
between speech and script ; and after some inquiry into the degree of 
modification to which word-sounds are liable, in all languages and at 
all times, (II) it defined the main points of the dispute between 
Erasmians and Reuchlinians ; finally, (III) in tracing the origin of that 
controversy, it followed the gradual spread of the study of Greek in 
the West, up to the time when Erasmus’s theory was promulgated. 
The circumstances in which Erasmus produced his famous 
Dialogue' are so extraordinary, constituting, as they do, one of the 
most strange instances of literary superficiality and self-deception, 
that, were they not recorded on the most unimpeachable testimony, 
they might well have been deemed incredible and apocryphal. They 
are, however, fully admitted by Erasmus’s own adherents, who leave 
no doubt as to the authenticity of incidents which they themselves 
relate. ' 
We have seen that Erasmus was a member of Aldus’s New 
Academy, the members of which were strictly held to the use of the 
traditional pronunciation of Greek. Shortly afterwards (1511-1514) 
he himself taught Greek at Cambridge, first by the HZrotemata of 
Chrysoloras, the standard text-book during the fifteenth century, and 
then by Gaza’s Grammar, the first two parts of which he translated 
into Latin and published in 1518. 
But there is further and even more conclusive evidence of the 
unreserved manner in which Erasmus admitted the authority of the 
traditional pronunciation. In a letter to Janus Lascaris, he informs 
him of Busleiden’s (‘ Hieronymus Buslidius ’) munificence in founding 
a college at Louvain ; and after stating that the chairs of Latin and 
Hebrew had already been filled, he adds: 


AV Mas 


v \ 


} Printed by Froben at Basle in 1528; reprinted in 1530, 1543, &c.; pirated at 
Cologne in 1529. It is included in Erasmus’s Collected Works (Lugd. Bat. 1703-6) 
as well as in Haverkamp’s Sylloge. 
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There are many here who seek for the Greek professorship ; but my opinion 
has always been that we should send for a native Greek, from whom the students 
might acquire the genuine pronunciation of the Greek tongue (unde germanam 
Greci sermonis pronuntiationem imbibant auditores); and in this opinion concur 
all those who have the management of this matter. They have accordingly directed 
me, on their behalf, to send for such a man as I should think qualified for the office. 
Relying therefore on thy obliging disposition towards me, and thy regard for the 
cause of learning, I beg of thee, if thou knowest of any person who in thy opinion 
will do honour to us both, that thou shouldst direct him to hasten to this place 
immediately.” 


In another letter he states that ‘a native Greek, because of his 
knowledge of the mother tongue, even though he be less accomplished 
in other respects, should be employed, in order that the Greek sounds 
may be correctly learned.’ * 

That Erasmus believed in the traditional pronunciation, and user; 
it exclusively, not only in his tuition, but in his writings also, is 
manifest from the fact that Echo in his Familiar Colloquies is made 
to respond to episcori by xozra, to eruditionis by évois, to arioLaRI 
by Adpou, to astroLOGI by Adyou, to grammatici by eixh, to fameL Ici 
by Av«ou, all of which can serve only when uttered according to that 
pronunciation; and these Greek responsive sounds to the Latin 
terminations Erasmus retained unaltered in all subsequent editions 
of the Colloquies. 

What, then, could have been the motives that induced him to 
abjure his old faith and propagate a new theory—a theory which 
he personally never adopted in practice? They are set forth by 
Gerard Jan Voss (‘ Vossius,’ 1577-1649), an ardent Erasmian, through 
whose instrumentality the new pronunciation was made compulsory 
in Dutch schools. In his Aristarchus, sive de Grammatica‘ he de- 
votes a considerable part of a chapter to explain Quo modo Erasmus 
scripserit dialogum de recta pronuntiatione; and this he does with 
scrupulous minuteness : 


I believe that it is known to few in what circumstances Erasmus was induced 
to write on the correct pronunciation [of Greek and Latin]. Therefore I have 
deemed it best to subjoin the account which I possess written, some time ago, on a 
piece of paper by the hand of Henricus Coracopetrzeus, a most learned man and 
well known toscholars. It reads as follows :—‘I have heard M. Rutgerus Reschius, 
who was professor of Greek in the Busleidan (Buslidiano) College at Louvain, and 
my preceptor of revered memory, relate, that he was in the Liliensian School 
for about two years at the same time as Erasmus, who occupied an upper room, 
while he had a lower one; that Henry Glareanus,® having arrived at Louvain 


2 For the Latin text of this letter, see Op. vol. iii. p. 319. 

® ¢Conducendus aliquis natione Grecus, licet alioquin parum eruditus, propter 
nativum illum ac patrium sonum, ut castigate Greca sonari discantur.’ 

4 Amsterdam, 1635, lib. i. c. 28; or Foertsch’s ed., Halle, 1833, vol. i. p. 79. 

5 Henricus Loritus, a Swiss scholar and mathematician, born at Glarus (1488- 
1563) whence his surname Glareanus. In 1512 he was named poet-laureate by the 
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from Paris, was invited by Erasmus to dine at the College; and on being asked 
what news he brought with him, he said—which was a story he had made 
up on the journey, inasmuch as he knew Erasmus to be inordinately fond of novel- 
ties and wondrously credulous—that some native Greeks had arrived in Paris, men 
of marvellous learning, who made use of a pronunciation of the Greek tongue 
entirely different from that generally received in these parts; for instance, they 
called 8, instead of Vita,® Beta, and n, instead of Ita, Eta; a, instead of @, ai; ox, 
instead of 7, oi; and so on; that on hearing this Erasmus wrote soon afterwards 
the Dialogue on the right pronunciation of the Latin and Greek tongues, in order 
to appear himself the inventor of the matter (ut videretur hujus rei ipse inventor). 
and offered it to the printer, Peter of Alost, for printing ; but, as the printer declined, 
either because he was engaged in other work, or at any rate because he said he was 
not able to produce it as soon as was desired, Erasmus sent the treatise to Froben 
at Basle, by whom it was immediately printed and published. Erasmus, however, 
having found out the trick (practised upon him), never afterwards used that method 
of pronouncing, nor did he direct those of his friends, with whom he was more 
familiar, to follow it. In proof of this M. Rutgerus used to show a scheme 
(formulam) of pronunciation written by the hand of Erasmus himself—a copy of 
which is still in my [Voss’s] possession—for the use of Damian de Goes, a Spaniard, 
which in no way differed from that which learned and unlearned use everywhere 
for that language.’ (Signed) Henricus Coracopetreeus Cuccensis [Henrik Ravens- 
berg van Kuik] Neomagi [Nijmegen] 1569, the eve of St. Simon and St. Jude 
[27th of October}. 


This date shows the narrative to have been written only thirty- 
three years after the death of Erasmus. Voss, himself a staunch 
Erasmian, admits as incontrovertible the facts so circumstantially 
related, and speaks of Ravensberg as vir egregie doctus, doctisque per- 
familiaris. Ravensberg was almost a contemporary of Erasmus, 
and his character stands unimpeached. Voss, therefore, accepts his 
statement, and, in the comments which he adds to it, endeavours 
only to account for the fact that Erasmus did not adhere to his own 
system, by inferring that he found difficulty in overcoming his own 
old habit and in inducing others to adopt at once his innovation. 

Ravensberg’s narrative with Voss’s comments was reproduced, 
not only by J. R. Wetstein (1686) and J. M. Langius (1707)—both 
advocates of the traditional pronunciation—but by the editor him- 
self of Erasmus’s Collected Works (1703-6). Le Clerc, after prefix- 
ing to the reprint of the Dialogue both the above statements, adds 
this significant remark: ‘Hactenus Vossius. Monendi etiam sunt 
harum rerum studiosi ut, lecto Erasmi Dialogo, legant etiam Joan. 
Rodolphi Westenii Orationes pro Graca et genuinalingue Greece 


Emperor Maximilian. He was an intimate friend of Erasmus, who addressed to him 
several of his epistles, and on whose recommendation he was called to Paris as pro- 
fessor in the Collége de France, 1521. Glareanus was known for his humorous dis- 
position, and his biographers refer to the coolness between him and Erasmus, growing 
out of the incident in question. In a letter which, after a long break in the corre- 
spondence, he addressed in 1535 to Erasmus (Op. iii. 1771), he appeals to their former 
friendship. Erasmus does not appear to have replied. 

* These words and syllables are understood, of course, in the then prevalent 
Italian pronunciation of Latin script. 
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pronuntiatione, quibus Erasmi sententiam oppugnavit, editas Basilize 
anno 1686.’ Now Wetstein’s Orationes contain the most powerful 
refutation of the Erasmian theory that had yet appeared ;7 and this 
reference to them by Le Clerc is the measure of the faith he reposed 
in the conclusions of the Dialegue which he edited. 

Haverkamp,* an advocate of the Erasmian pronunciation no less 
ardent than Voss, republishes the narrative, and, far from challeng- 
ing its authenticity, confirms it by remarking that he does not wish 
to discuss the credibility of Ravensberg’s testimony—de cujus testi- 
monii veritate disputare nolumus. Jortin® reprints the narrative 
and Le Clere’s note; while other biographers of Erasmus either re- 
produce the incident as undeniably true, or pass it over in discreet 
silence. Mr. R. B. Drummond " alone, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, attempts to cast doubt on facts, which he thus succeeds 
only in confirming. 

On the other hand, those who have recently discussed the question 
of the pronunciation of Greek, carefully avoid all mention of the hoax 
to which Erasmus fell so easy a victim. Dr. Blass,"' the latest and 
ablest champion of the Erasmian theory, by way of compromise 
between the requirements of scientific accuracy and the embarrass- 
ment caused by Voss’s exposure, gives in a footnote merely the 
relative page of Aristarchus, but is absolutely silent as to the inci- 
dent itself. For the rest, he contents himself with the somewhat 
risky assertion ‘ that there can be no doubt whatever of his [Erasmus’s | 
scientific seriousness. The fact is not altered by our knowledge that 
Erasmus himself continued to use the traditional pronunciation : a 


7 Jortin (Life of Erasmus, 1758, vol. ii. p. 188) makes the following admission: 
* He [Wetstein] pleaded his cause so well that he will at least lead a candid examiner 
into a state of suspense and make him pronounce a zon liquet.’ John Strype, Life of 
Thomas Smith, p. 26, also refers to Wetstein’s authority on this subject. 

8 Sigiberti Havercampi Sylloge Scriptorum qui de lingue Greca vera et recta 
pronuntiatione commentarios reliquerunt, Lugd. Bat. 1736; Sylloge Altera, 1740. The 
first contains five treatises, including one by Haverkamp; the second six, besides 
Erasmus’s Dialogue. Though professing to reproduce impartially both sides of the 
controversy, Haverkamp suppresses not only Wetstein’s admirable Orationes, but also 
the remarkable treatise of John Caius, of Cambridge, printed in London, 1574. 

® Loe. cit. vol. ii. p. 138. 

0 Frasmus, his Life and Character, 1873, vol. ii. p. 285: ‘There is no evidence 
that he wrote the Dialogue till long after he had left Louvain. Moreover, it is fatal 
to the truth of the story that it implies that the method of pronunciation advocated 
by Erasmus was erroneous, whereas it is really founded on sound principles; and, in 
fact, this treatise alone would entitle its author to a high rank among the pioneers of 
philological science.’ We shall presently see that this is setting small value on philo- 
logical science. The preceding sentence simply begs the question ; and, with refe- 
rence to the first assertion, every available date confirms the fact that the Dialogue 
was written at Louvain. But all these points will be examined more fully than the 
present necessarily narrow limits admit of, in a future and exhaustive treatise on the 
question which I have in preparation. 

" Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, translated by W. J. Purton, Cambridge, 
1890, p. 3. 
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reformer he certainly was not.’ There will be no difficulty in show- 
ing conclusively, I think, that Erasmus was not a Greek scholar 
either ; and that his Dialogue is neither scientific nor serious. 

Erasmus learned Greek comparatively late in life, and then only 
imperfectly. During his early days he received the merest smatter- 
ing of the language from Alexander Hegius, the head-master of the 
school at Deventer, of whom Erasmus can say only that he was not 
altogether ignorant of Greek.'* And this may serve to explain the 
bungling way in which Erasmus hellenised his own name '*—an early 
premonition of the fatality which attended his attempts at Greek in 
after life. ; 

On his first visit to England, in 1498, when he was received at 
St. Mary the Virgin’s College at Oxford, he seized the opportunity of 
studying Greek under Grocyn. Yet he admits in his letters that 
when he left the university he had not advanced far in the knowledge 
of the language, the need of which he felt keenly." During his stay 
in Paris, therefore (1499-1505), he applied himself to it diligently, 
but, as it seems, with indifferent success. He writes pathetically 
that Greek was killing him.’ He took some lessons from George 
Hermonymus of Sparta, but of him also he complains that he 
demanded heavy fees ; and thereupon he loads him with ridicule and 
opprobrium.'® On his subsequent visit to Italy (1506-9), he attended 
the lectures of Chalcocondyles at Rome, and of Marcus Musurus, then 


® Sed ne hic quidem Grecarum literaram omnino ignarus est.’— Op. iii. 1798 B. 

18 « Desiderius is barbarous Latin for belored (Gerhard), and Erasmus barbarous 
Greek for it.’ R.C. Jebb, Erasmus: the Rede Lecture, 1890. The correct Greek 
form of the name would have been ’Epdopuos. 

14 ¢T have learned this by experience, that without Greek one can do nothing in 
any branch of study; for it is one thing to conjecture, and quite another thing to 
judge; one thing to see with other people’s eyes, and quite another thing to believe 
what you see with your own.’—JZ/pistle cii. to J. Colet, Paris, 1504. Op. iii. p. 94. 

18 ‘Greece litere animum meum propemodum enecant.’— Zpistle lxxx. to Battus, 
Paris, 1499. Op. iii. p.69. See also Knight’s Life of Colet Oxford ed. 1823, p. 16. 

6 « Lutetie tantum unus Georgius Hermonymus Grece balbutiebat, sed talis, ut 
neque potuisset docere si voluisset ; neque voluisset si potuisset.’—Catal. Lucubr. 
Op. i. p. 2. And again in the Dialogue : ‘Hermonymus qui se Spartanum predicabat.’ 
Hermonymus (erroneously printed Hieronymus in note 24 of my previous article), how- 
ever, was sufficiently distinguished scholar to have succeeded, inthe University of Paris, 
to Gregory of Tiferno, who was the first to fill,in 1458, the chair of Greek. Hermonymus 
numbered among his pupils two such men as Reuchlin and Budzus, and many of his 
manuscripts are treasured in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Montfaucon, Paleogr. Gr. 
p. 99). Furthermore, his high character and learning induced Pope Sixtus the Fourth 
to entrust him, in 1476, witha mission to England, in order to intercede with Edward 
the Fourth in favour of the Archbishop of York, whom the king held a prisoner. But 
the financial aspect of things was always a very tender point with Erasmus. No 
trait is more salient throughout his correspondence. Henri de Bergues, Bishop of 
Cambray, was the first to befriend and patronise him in life. On his death, Eras. 
mus composed some epitaphs, for which he demanded payment and received six 
florins. Thereupon he writes to his friend Hermann that the bishop maintained his 
character for stinginess even after death. (Op. iii. 1837 0.) See also the incidents 
with Archbishop Warham and Bernard Andreas, related by Knight, pp. 84, 118. 
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professor in the University of Padua. Even thus his knowledge of 
Greek was not extensive when he undertook to teach it at 
Cambridge.” 

The language he certainly never mastered; it was not in him. 
He had not, as far as Greek was concerned, what the Germans term 
Sprachgefiihl. He was not endowed with that linguistic instinct 
which is said to have made the inner sense of Greek authors at once 
plain to the mind of Thomas More, and which is essential to an 
intuitive, so to say, familiarity with Greek. With his contem- 
poraries the shallowness of his Greek learning was an object of 
derision and endless gibes. The ill-disguised contempt which 
Budeeus, the greatest hellenist of his age, expressed for the Xemro- 
Aoyjpara, the trivial subjects, that absorbed him, rankled on the 
mind of Erasmus; and he complained bitterly of the scathing 
epigrams of Lascaris,’* the friend of Budzeus. Stephanus pointed 
out glaring errors in Erasmus’s translations from Greek ; and later 
research has more than confirmed those strictures.'° His derivation 
of é£a7rda from é£a7rddw,” opposed as it is to the elementary rules 
of Greek grammar, would have sufficed to get a schoolboy plucked ; 
while his solitary attempt at editing a Greek text of later times is 
admitted by the most sympathetic of his modern critics to be worth- 
less.4_ The improvement observable in the second edition of his 


7 «Whether, after all, he ever became a perfect Grecian may be doubted ; or, 
rather, it is certain that, while he soon acquired that familiarity with the language 
which a man of his talent and industry would not miss, and which enabled him to 
read and even write with ease, he never possessed that thorough accuracy which 
greater advantages or greater care might have bestowed.’ This is the criticism of a 
very benevolent biographer, R. B. Drummond, Je. cit. i. p. 112. 

18 Hpist. cmxxv. (Basil. 2 Sept. 1528) and me. (Friburg, 27 Mart. 1530), Op. iii. pp. 
1105 c, 1280 EB; both after the appearance of the Dialogue. 

1” Bayle (Hrasme, note D.D.) quotes the following from Baillet (Jugement des 
Savants, vol. iii. p. 146): ‘Il n’avait qu’une connaissance assez superficielle et assez 
imparfaite de la langue grecque. Halésius dit (Wot. ad Chrysost.in Paul. ad Hebr.) 
qu'il faut tomber d’accord qu’Erasme avait beaucoup de subtilité, de sireté et de 
facilité dans la critique des auteurs latins; mais qu'il n’en était pas de méme pour 
les Grecs. Le célébre Marianus Victorius (Prefat. ad Hier. op.) qui nous a donné le 
Saint-Jéréme, allait encore plus loin, et il disait qu’Erasme ne savait point du tout 
cette langue.’ Bayle continues: ‘ L’abbé de Billi aurait pu étre ajouté a ces deux 
témoins ; lisez ces paroles de Girac: “Il est méme si aveugle d’esprit et de corps, 
dit-il en parlant de Costar (Réplique a C. sect. xv. p. 133), que, bien qu’Erasme soit 
Yécrivain du monde le plus fautif, il n’a pu encore découvrir aucune de ses fautes. 
Cependant il s’est abusé en une infinité de lieux, jusque 14 que l’'abbé de Billi (Odserv. 
Sacr. 1. i. c. 9, 19) affirme sérieusement que dans la version que cet auteur a faite de 
huit Homélies de saint Chrysostome, il y a trouvé, de compte fait, plus de cent cin- 
quante erreurs trés grossiéres; et d’ailleurs, il est contraint de compter par myriades 
les bévues qui se rencontrent en la traduction entitre des Homélies sur saint Paul, 
quoique personne n’ait jamais écrit avec moins d’obscurité que saint Chrysostome.’ 

2 <’EtawAdw Grecis sonat emplano. Itaque éfarAa@ dicta sunt, nona numero 
columnarum, sed quod res simpliciter absque involucris exponatur oculis.’— De Vita, 
Phrasi $c. Origenis, Op. viii. p. 430. In the MSS. before him the word happened to be 
erroneously written with a smooth breathing, which inspired him with this derivation. 
21 ‘ Of Erasmus’s works, mostly hasty pamphlets, squibs, or personal explanations, 
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Greek Testament is due to the labours of one of his English friends,” 
and in like manner a Frenchman was instrumental in rectifying 
much that was erroneous in Erasmus’s other slipshod productions.” 
Finally, about the only specimen of his own Greek composition 
extant, the fourteen lines of iambics which he hung up as a votive 
offering at the shrine of the Virgin of Walsingham in 1511,* proves 
his knowledge of Greek to have been of the flimsiest kind. The 
metre is faulty, the first two lines are an awkward parody of the 
beautiful Greek hymn to the Virgin, while the rest are, in style and 
diction, inferior to the least scholarly of the Troparia in the Greek 
Breviary. 

Nor could it be otherwise. Erasmus appears to have been so 
infatuated with the learning he possessed as to have declared that, 
even if he were drunk, he would have written better things than 
Chrysostom.” And, although he spent almost his entire life in 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, he learned none of those 
languages: beyond his own vernacular, he could converse only in 
Latin. His Latin itself is declared to have been ‘ incorrect, some- 
times even barbarous and far removed from any classical model. . . . 
Erasmus,’ it is added, ‘ was not a learned man, in the special sense of 
the word—not an érudit.’ *° 

Nevertheless we are asked, by Dr. Blass and others, to believe 
that, thus equipped and qualified to deal with one of the most abstruse 
and intricate of philological questions, Erasmus succeeded in making 
‘a scientific discovery, and indeed a great discovery.’ Erasmus him- 
self, it must be conceded, appears to have claimed a less exalted rank 
for his performance ; it is but fair to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, whether he was even in earnest in compiling the Dialogue. 


two are chiefly memorable, the Adagia and the Greek Testament. . . . The Adagia 
is a mere commonplace book or compilation out of the Greek and Latin classics. The 
Italian fine writers (Muretus) sneered at it as “‘ rudis indigestaque moles.” ... Of 
the Greek Testament the same may be said, viz. that it has no title to be considered 
as a work of learning or scholarship. ... As an edition of the Greek text it has no 
critical value.’—Mark Pattison in Encyclopedia Britannica, art.‘ Erasmus.’ It is true 
that most of these strictures of a benevolent critic are qualified : as, for instance, that 
although Erasmus was not a learned man, he was more than that; he was a ‘man of 
letters, But the essence of the criticism is not thereby affected. 

22 «W. Latimer, another of his instructors at Oxford, whose assistance he begged 
for preparing his New Testament for a second edition, knowing him to be very 
accurate in everything he did. The first edition had been, it seems, too hastily sent 
to the press, tho’ yet there was no work that he spent more time about and valued 
himself more upon.’—S. Knight, Life of Hrasmus, Cambridge, 1726, p. 29. 

*8 See Bayle, Pierre Castellan, from whose life by Gallandius he quotes: ‘ Eras- 
mum satis precipitanter commentantem et e Greco non probe intellecta in Latinum 
sermonem male vertentem, frequenter suorum erratorum admoneret.’ 

* It is reproduced by Knight, p. xliv. 

* Epist. mxcii. (Friburg, 31 Jan., 1530) addressed to Bishop Cuthbert} Ton- 
stall: ‘Ebrius ac stertens scriberem meliora.’ Well may honest Jortin" exclaim : 
‘ Thus the wits and geniuses of these latter ages take upon them !’ (ii. p. 15). 

26 Mark Pattison, loc. cit. 
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The conversation in it is carried on between a scholarly lion and a 
sapient bear, who discuss various educational and artistic subjects, 
and, after many digressions, the bear comes up to the scratch and 
undertakes to prove that the pronunciation which the Greek refugees 
taught was radically wrong, that the Greeks had lost, during their 
political vicissitudes, the true pronunciation of the ancients, and that 
it was now high time to resuscitate it. It is, therefore, suggested 
that the sounds of the Greek alphabet, in classic times, were none 
other than those of the Dutch letters,” and partly those of French 
and German—which two languages, be it remembered, Erasmus did 
not speak. 

A dialogue couched in such terms may pass as amusing with those 
who can appreciate ponderous wit of the kind, but it is certainly not 
a serious or a scientific production. There are some who, out of 
regard for the reputation of its author, accept it only as a jew d’esprit, 
a ‘ sportive publication,’ ** as it has been called ; and the late Professor 
J. S. Blackie considers it ‘more witty than wise.’ But not long after 
its first appearance Erasmus Schmidt of Wittenberg * said that his 
namesake e digitis quasi exsuxit the Dialogue ; and a contemporary 
German savant, Dr. E. Engel,®® entertains so low an estimate of the 
whole performance, that he proposes that a cheap reprint should be 
distributed widely in colleges, when ‘ Sie sind ein Erasmianer’ would 
soon come to be considered a term of reproach. Nor can this be 
deemed too severe a stricture on a work discredited by its origin 
and abandoned by the author himself. Dr. Blass, however, takes 
the Dialogue in real earnest. ‘Although, he says, ‘the author 
was pleased to clothe his subject in the facetious, or, more cor- 
rectly, the rather insipid, dress of a dialogue between a lion and 
a bear, nevertheless his treatment is so thorough and comprehensive 
that there can be no doubt whatever of his scientific seriousness’ 
(p. 3). 

It may perhaps be safer to abide by the judgment of a less un- 
compromising partisan, who, though not accepting the traditional 
pronunciation on all points, has treated this question in a judicious 
and discerning spirit. The great French hellenist, the late 


27 A few years later, guided by the same spirit of ‘discovery,’ a countryman of 
Erasmus ‘went one better’ and demonstrated, to his own satisfaction, that Dutch was 
the language spoken in Paradise (Origines Antwerpiana, 1569, and Hermathena, 
Joan. Goropii Bexani, Antwerp. 1580), Another sage, André Kempe, anxious to 
make matters agreeable all round, wrote a work, no less profound than Erasmus’s 
Dialogue, establishing the fact that God spoke to Adam in Swedish, Adam answered 
in Danish, and the serpent spoke to Eve, of course,in French. See Professor Max 
Miiller’s interesting note on these aberrations, Science of Lang. i. p. 149. 

28 Fr. Barham, Life of John Reuchlin, 1843, p. 90. 

29 Haverkamp’s Sylloge Altera, p. 651. 

%° Die Aussprache des Griechischen, Jena, 1887. 
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A. E. Egger,*! in a special treatise on the subject of Greek pronun- 
ciation, says of Erasmus’s Dialoque: 


Non seulement les preuves qu'il apporte 4 l'appui de ses objections sont insuffi- 
santes, mais il ne parait méme pas attacher un grand prix 4 cette innovation. Le 
titre promet autre chose que ce que donne le livre, oi l’auteur, selon l’habitude de 
son esprit ingénieux et sceptique, pose maintes questions sans les résoudre et sans 
méme s’y attacher avec une sérieuse attention... . Rien n’est plus loin d’un 
traité dogmatique, soit pour le fond, soit pour la forme. 


This verdict of a profound and sober critic goes to confirm the 
testimonies already cited as to Erasmus’s Greek scholarship as 
well as to the circumstances in which he wrote the Dialogue. 
Ravensberg’s narrative establishes beyond doubt the fact that he did 
so hurriedly and ‘in order to appear himself the inventor of the 
matter. I referred, in the first article, to the disposition, then 
prevalent, to assimilate the sounds of Greek letters to those of the 
languages of the West, in order to render the learning of Greek less 
distasteful to students. It was this tendency, already active, that 
must have inspired Glareanus with the story which he concocted in 
order to poke fun at Erasmus; and for this very reason, Erasmus fell 
all the easier into the trap. He was ambitious to maintain in all 
matters of scholarship the reputation and status of an all-wise arbi- 
ter ; consequently he hastened to be the first in the field with a novel 
theory and a new teaching: and we have seen how he required of 
the printer to publish it without delay.** At the same time, he was 
mindful in all things to keep in agreement with both sides, To say 
that he was a trimmer, is neither a novel nor an unsupported appre- 
ciation of his character.** No wonder, therefore, that he shaped his 
Dialogue so as to bear the construction more of a facetious essay 
than of an exposition of well-considered and mature convictions. Not 
being sure of his own premises, he hedged, with characteristic subtlety, 
against contingencies, by allowing his Dialogue to pass, if need 
be, as a literary squib. This done, he reverted, as we have seen, to 
the established system, and continued to use Greek and to teach it 


3 LT Hellénisme en France, Paris, 1869, i. p. 452. 

%2 Although Erasmus recognised the value of scrupulous care in an author, he 
never observed it himself. He admitted his precipitancy and his natural tendency 
to superficiality. Writing to Botzhem, he says: ‘An author should handle with 
deliberate care the subject which he has selected ; should keep his work long by him 
and retouch it many times before it sees the light. These things it has never been 
my good fortune to be able to do. Accident has determined my subject for me. I 
have written on without stopping, and published with such precipitation that changed 
circumstances have often compelled entire rewriting in the second edition.’ And in 
a letter (Louvain, Apr. 1519) to C. Longolius, who reproached him on the subject, he 
is even more outspoken: ‘I am so made; I cannot conquer my nature. I precipitate 
rather than compose, and it is more irksome to me to revise than to write.’ 

3 « The most moderate form of the censure presents him in the odious light of a 
trimmer.’—M. Pattison, loc. cit. 
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in the traditional pronunciation.** This is the sum total of Erasmus’s 
own achievement. 

But we must not lose sight of the then prevalent spirit in matters 
of scholarship, or of the general tendencies of those times. Men of 
letters then took special pleasure in vain disputations, in erudite 
trivialities, savouring of pedantry and sophistry. The language 
which Adam and the Patriarchs must have spoken—Hebrew was con- 
sidered the most likely—was a favourite subject of sapient disquisi- 
tions.* Erasmus himself had the ‘schoolman’s habit of arguing for 
argument’s sake—a habit fostered by the current practice of asserting 
wide-drawn distinctions and abstruse propositions for the mere dis- 
play of logical skill.’** Critical philology was then almost un- 
known ; and consequently both Erasmus and his immediate followers 
were unqualified to grapple with a question which even modern lin- 
guistic science can approach only from a theoretical point of view. 
They were not in possession of sufficient facts, nor had they the criti- 
cal training necessary to deal with so complex a subject.” Such dis- 
eussions, however, were then taken up eagerly, and were kept alive 
by the dominant spirit of opposition to all tradition, by the desire to 
seek relief in revolt, and perfection in subversive changes. Those 
were times of great upheavals; the minds of men were disposed to 
accept any novel theory as at least probable. Consequently, in this 
as in other directions, the pleasantries and scepticisms of Erasmus 
gave rise to violent disputes and urged others to extremes from which 
he himself shrank, which he most probably would have disowned. An 
animated and stubborn controversy thus sprang up and continued 
raging for many years after Erasmus’s death, most of the prominent 
humanists of that age taking part in it. 


%4 His inconsistency in all this is shown by nothing better than by the fact that 
in the very year of the publication of the Dialogue he issued a new edition of the 
grammar of Gaza, which prescribed, naturally, the traditional pronunciation. 

35 Sayce, Introduction to the Science of Lang. i. p. 31. 

% F. Seebohm, The Ouford Reformers, 3rd ed. 1887, p. 102. 

7 «La science, encore trés inexpérimentée, des nouveaux professeurs du grec en 
Hollande,en Angleterre et en France, s’empara des objections d’Erasme, les développa 
et les exagéra. On en vint bientét A se persuader que les Hellénes vivants pronon- 
caient d’une facon barbare la langue de leurs ancétres; que l’érudition moderne 
pouvait leur en rencontrer ld-dessus ; qu’d l'aide du témoignage des grammairiens 
elle pouvait retrouver l’ancienne prononciation du grec et que, le pouvant, elle devait 
le faire. Chacun alors se mit a l’ceuvre pour accomplir cette réforme. Il y eut bien 
de la résistance et des débats. La lutte dans quelques pays de l’Europe, en Angleterre 
par exemple, amena des incidents presque tragiques, qui nous font sourire aujourd’hui. 
. . . Par un excés de pouvoir, dont personne alors ne se rendait compte, la science 
avait constitué, dans chacun des pays ouverts aux études helléniques, une prononcia- 
tion que l’on tenait pour celle méme de l’antiquité. Sous le prétexte de revenir a la 
tradition classique, on avait rompu avec la tradition nationale et populaire, et l’on 
était tombé dans une étrange anarchie. Ces maniéres de prononcer le grec, fort 
diverses selon les pays et les écoles, ont plus nui qu’elles n’ont servi chez nous au 
progrés des études helléniques.’—Egger, loc. cit. p. 151. 
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The first to enter the lists was Jacobus Ceratinus,** a countryman 
and a friend of Erasmus, whose theory he vehemently supported in a 
brief treatise published shortly after the Dialogue. Dr. Blass, in his 
anxiety to establish the existence of ‘ predecessors’ to Erasmus’s 
theory, maintains,on the authority of E. Lohmeyer (Phon. Stud.) 
that the treatise of Ceratinus was published the year before (1527), 
and adds: ‘ It is dedicated to Erasmus, but does not make the smallest 
reference to his labours in this subject ; so that the priority is evi- 
dent’ (p. 3, n.). The Doctor has overlooked, however, the no less 
evident fact that Erasmus is equally silent on the labours of Ceratinus 
and, what is more, on the dedication to him of a work on the very 
subject he was discussing in his Dialogue. Is it likely that, in those 
circumstances, he would not have referred to Ceratinus, if his priority 
were so certain? But though Ceratinus makes no formal mention 
of the Dialogue, he clearly alludes to its contents more than once. 

Be this as it may, the controversy was soon transferred from 
Holland to England, where the recollection of Erasmus was still fresh, 
and where his theory was fiercely fought over, for a space of some 
thirty years, before it was finally accepted. 


J. GENNADIUS. 


%* His family name was Teyng (d. 1530), and, as a native of Hoorn, he was sur- 
named Hornanus ; but being a priest he hellenised this ill-sounding appellation into 
Ceratinus, from xépas,a horn. He taught Greek at Louvain. He was a protégé of 
Erasmus, who, in his letters, refers to him in glowing terms, and who contributed a 
preface to his Greco-Latin Dictionary (1524). Consequently nothing was more natural 
than that Ceratinus should have come in support of Erasmus’s theory with his De 
Sono Literarum presertim Grecarum libellus. In none of the biographical or biblio- 
graphical works which mention Ceratinus (and I have made a most exhaustive search), 
not even in Foppens’ Bibliotheca Belgica, or in A. van der Aa’s Biograph. der Neder- 
landen, does this treatise appear under any other date than that of 1529 (Cologne), 
or 1536 (Paris). Haverkamp, who includes it in his Sylloge, gives the former date. 
Egger (loc. cit. p.153) says: ‘ Le premier (des ouvrages publiés dés 7529) est celuide 
Ceratinus ; il est dédié 4 Erasme.’ Panzer (Ann. Typogr. vi. p. 12, No. 91) alone re- 
cords an edition (apud A. Grapheum, Antwerp. MDXXVII), which he had not seen, 
but which he quotes on the authority of ‘ Bibl. Schw. jun. ;’ and it is quite conceivable 
that, by an error in the transcription, one stroke (I) in the Latin numeral may have 
been omitted. I have not been able to meet with a copy of this first edition, but, 
for the reasons stated, I am inclined to believe that it was published in 1528, a few 
months after the appearance of Erasmus’s Dialogue. 


Vor, XXXIX—No. 227 H 
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THE RULE OF THE LAYWOMAN 


IN the course of the last forty years, as is generally acknowledged, an 
enormous change has taken place in our churches, our clergy, and 
our congregations. Our churches have been renovated and restored, 
with more zeal, perhaps, than discretion, and made fit and seemly for 
public worship ; our old-fashioned clergy have in the main died out, 
and a new generation has arisen whose care and thought for the 
buildings and the souls entrusted to them are unequalled, one would 
imagine, in ecclesiastical history ; and our congregations have become, 
if not larger, certainly more active, more devoted, and more vigorous 
than they were in the early years of the century. 

In the country districts the changes in the churches and in the 
clergy are more noticeable than the lesser mutations in the congrega- 
tions ; for the rustic mind is slow to work, and deprecates any altera- 
tion savouring of the much-dreaded bugbear popery. But if the 
labourer in his cottage is less ardent, less militant perhaps than we 
would fain see him, at any rate his feudal lady at the Hall makes up 
for all his shortcomings in this respect. 

Not long since, while staying at an hotel in a popular holiday 
resort, I happened to meet a couple of men, not very young nor yet 
quite middle-aged, who were evidently faithful sons of the Church. 
Our talk turned on the vexed question of clerical celibacy, and one of 
my acquaintances, who advocated it very strongly, could give no 
better reason for the faith that was in him than his conviction that a 
parson’s wife invariably took too much upon her, and insisted upon 
being pope in her husband’s parish. Now this man was a London 
man, and had not lived in a country place for many years, or he 
would have known how completely this condition of things has been 
altered. No doubt in former days, when the parson-——as not infre- 
quently was the case—was careless, apathetic, and perhaps morally 
insensible or incompetent, his wife, with the self-abnegation and con- 
scientiousness which distinguish her sex, was obliged in a degree to 
take his place, and to arrogate to herself duties and responsibilities 
that were not rightly hers. And doubtless in some few cases this 
state of things still continues, under press of special circumstances ; 
but the clergywoman as a general rule is now forced to ‘take a back 
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seat,’ and to yield the authority she possessed, but never coveted, to 
one who feels herself capable of this or any other charge—the Lay- 
woman at the Hall. 

In the pages of this Review we have had more than one article 
written from the Laywoman’s standpoint, and she has permitted us to 
see a little of that inner life of hers, which appears to be at once so 
interesting and so useful. Her lines have certainly fallen to her in 
pleasant places, and it is not to be wondered at that one on whom 
Providence has showered so many blessings should find it difficult to 
believe that she is not deserving of them. And, indeed, so far as a 
mere mortal may presume to judge of the matter, I believe that she 
really is deserving of them, for she is not only an enviable woman— 
she is almost invariably also a good woman. 

The Laywoman has, generally speaking, a high social position in 
the county ; her husband is the owner of several hundred, or, as is 
more often the case, of several thousand acres, and his people have 
been settled in the neighbourhood probably for half-a-dozen genera- 
tions, if not more. She feels herself a person of importance, and she 
is anxious, out of her great generosity, that others shall share her 
feeling, for she is a truly religious woman and loves to do good. Do 
I say that she loves to do good? I should rather have said that she 
loves to see other people doing good under her direction and sole 
supervision, for this is the prominent characteristic of the Laywoman 
at the Hall. 

She is really very interesting and unconsciously entertaining 
sometimes, and gives her clerical officer a good deal of quiet enjoy- 
ment, when he is in a humour which permits him to appreciate her. 
He goes home and tells his wife of the Laywoman’s latest develop- 
ment, and if they are wise they will both find matter for a laugh in 
it; but it is not always possible to laugh, and at times the Laywoman 
is certainly a little trying. It must always be borne in mind that 
the territorial great lady is anxious to do good—although perhaps 
only vicariously—and it appears to her that the most suitable 
substitute she can have for herself is her own vicar. Well is he 
called vicar, for is he not truly a substitute ? 

She is a busy woman, and she takes some pains to keep us 
informed about her manifold occupations. She reminds us that she 
is a wife, a mother, and a hostess; she speaks in public occasionally, 
writes for half-a-dozen magazines, cultivates a pretty talent for water- 
colours and music, and keeps up an enormous correspondence. She 
presides over two or three charitable organisations, plays lady-in- 
waiting to her husband, regulates her household, and superintends 
the education of her children. Besides these duties she is burdened 
with the care of a parish, with the entertainment of the county 
neighbours, and with the absolute necessity of ‘ growing a little soul’ 
by reading and study. Now all this is a large order, and one can 

H 2 
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hardly believe that it is possible to maintain and to carry out with 
thoroughness so many interests; at any rate one inclines to think 
that some at least of them must suffer. But she is a remarkable 
woman, and her versatility and energy are unbounded. If she 
consents to let any one of her occupations go to the wall, we may 
safely conclude that it will not be the regulation of her parish; to 
this she clings, and will cling while breath endures. The clergy- 
woman has been ousted from her old undesired supremacy, and her 
place has been amply filled by the Laywoman at the Hall. 

She has one or two simple laws, for which, in her own unobtrusive 
and womanly way she is anxious to find general acceptance, in order 
to establish them as a New Commandment. Firstly: the Laywoman 
is the head of the parish ; whatever is done in it must be done with 
her previous sanction ; it is more likely to be successful if it is she 
who has instigated it. Secondly: when the Laywoman has inspired 
or sanctioned a course, the working of it and the trouble and 
responsibility of it are to devolve on her vicarius. Thirdly: it 
being generally acknowledged that the course inspired or sanctioned 
by the Laywoman is perfect of its kind, failures and disappointments, 
if they result, are due to the incompetency or bad management of 
the vicarius. Fourthly: if by the exercise of his ill judgment the 
vicarius should himself plan out any important line of action, his 
ideas are to be submitted, before being carried into effect, to the 
Laywoman, and all details disapproved by her are to be immediately 
and unquestioningly eliminated. 

These are her four laws, which change not; there are other lesser 
rules which, being only rules and not laws, are liable to modification, 
and must not therefore be included in the Laywoman’s New Com- 
mandment. 

But besides being acknowledged as ruler she is anxious to be 
guide, counsellor, and friend to Vicarius, to Mrs. Vicarius, and 
above all to the curate, whom she regards as her own lawful property 
and most obedient subject. She is the sweet monitress, the able 
adviser, the gentle inquisitor, and the impartial judge. She dis- 
penses her rewards and inflicts her punishments with equitable justice ; 
her rewards may not be very valuable, nor her punishments weighty, 
but they serve the purpose for which she designs them—they mark 
her approbation or her displeasure. Would not Vicarius rather see a 
sweet smile, and accept an invitation to dinner, than endure the 
infelicity of a frown, and hear Diaconus preferred before him? We 
are only mortals after all, and the arbiter of our lives is the Lay- 
woman. 

Is Vicarius subject to colds in the chest ? The Laywoman assures 
him that hoarseness arises from imperfect voice production; she 
lends him Larringe’s great work on the vocal cords, and begs him to 
study it, giving him to understand in her gentle, roundabout fashion 
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that he would be more audible in the pulpit if he would be careful to 
produce his voice after Larringe’s method. Poor Vicarius is middle- 
aged ; his voice comes as it can, or does not come at all; his vocal 
cords have established a method of their own; he takes the pon- 
derous volume, keeps it an unconscionable time, and returns it with 
many thanks when the Laywoman happens to be not at the Hall. 

Was last Sunday’s sermon a little transcendental, not sufficiently 
practical ? She has a volume of sermons which she will be charmed 
to lend him ; they are by that dear Canon Plainwords, and deal ex- 
clusively with the deadly sins, in view of the purest Church doctrine. 
She takes the opportunity to let Vicarius understand—for she 
would not crudely express herself in so many words—that his 
sermons are often a little too spiritual in tone; and that more 
decided dogma, combined with plain expositions of the latter half of 
the Decalogue, would better meet the understanding of his rustic 
congregation. She hastens also to observe that simple, almost 
monosyllabic language is the most easily comprehended, and that 
she thinks it an excellent plan to cultivate what she is pleased to call 
an Anglo-Saxon style. 

Does Vicarius preach from manuscript, and does Diaconus 
address the congregation extemporaneously? The Laywoman ap- 
proves neither method. Perhaps she will not tell Vicarius, but she 
will certainly inform Diaconus that extempore addresses are an insult 
to the understanding of the educated, and that written sermons are 
abominated by the illiterate villager. She will say this to Diaconus 
in plain language, for she is not so careful to smother his pills in 
jam as she is to disguise the nauseous medicine administered to 
his chief: she will tell him that sermons should be carefully written 
with the help of certain well-known authorities (a list of which she 
is ready to supply) ; that they should be learnt by heart, and delivered 
without book, and if possible without notes of any kind. Extempore 
preaching must be left to good preachers, and the arbitrator of their 
capacity is the Laywoman. Finally on this point, she is incapable of 
supposing that any sermon delivered in her own village church by 
her own village parson could by any possibility be applied to her 
own instruction. She carefully follows the preacher’s argument, 
gauges its value by its power to reach the lowest intelligence present, 
and awards it her approval or her reprehension according as it 
fulfils, or does not fulfil, the rules laid down by her on the subject. 

The husband of the Laywoman owns a big London house, and 
represents his county division in Parliament. She necessarily ac- 
companies him to town, and her absence may last several months. 
But she does not lay down her sceptre, she nominates no regent, she 
gives no power of attorney to her vicarius. She is kept informed, 
no one knows how, on parochial matters; and when at length she 
returns, wearied out with the pleasures she loves to call by the name 
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of duty, she cheerfully announces that ‘we’ must all get to work 
now with a will, to make up for lost time. She takes it for granted 
that the efforts of Vicarius and Diaconus have been rendered futile 
through her absence, if, indeed, there have been any efforts worth 
mentioning at all. 

She is a good woman and a religious, and one article of her creed 
is the beauty of character owned by all the village poor. To be sure 
she does not know the people very well; perhaps her memory is a 
bad one, for she is apt to question Sukey Watts very severely con- 
cerning a childish depredation in the apple orchard committed by 
Polly Waite’s youngest boy, and she has even been known to inquire 
tenderly of Meshech Giles into the state of a broken arm owned in 
reality by Jack Nash. But her intention is good, and although Sukey 
may feel a little sore after her cross-examination, Meshech bears his 
feudal lady no grudge for crediting him with a fracture inflicted in a 
disreputable public-house brawl. She is very kind to ‘the missis,’ 
and it is not to be expected that she should remember the likes of 
him, although he has worked for years on the’estate. The Laywoman 
is indeed very kind to all her villagers, and a firm believer in them ; 
her knowledge may be small, but her credulity is great; in fact, it 
might almost be said that her sight is swallowed up in faith. Occa- 
sionally, however, under press of extreme provocation, she will admit 
that village people are not always quite truthful. 

The Laywoman would not for worlds so far forget herself as to 
discuss Vicarius or Diaconus with their rustic parishioners, but she 
considers it her duty to listen to any remarks or criticisms that may be 
made to her in the cottages she visits. Sally Joyce tells her that it is 
six months and a week ‘ come Friday’ since the vicar has been to see 
her ; the Laywoman does not remind her—perhaps hardly remembers 
—that old Sally lives in the district allotted for visiting to the 
curate, who comes to her regularly. Sally will then proceed to 
declare that she couldn’t abide the sermon last Sunday, because there 
was no Gospel in it, and she will make half a dozen other critical 
remarks unrebuked, or only feebly deprecated, because the Laywoman 
is anxious to get at what she likes to call the ‘feeling of the parish.’ 
She tells herself when the day is ended that the cares of parochial 
life are a heavy burden to her, but that it is through her alone that 
redress for grievances can come. 

She loves organisations ; religious organisations first of all, and 
after them political ones. She loves the Primrose League. When 
she first started it Vicarius put his foot down with some firmness, 
and declared his intention of holding aloof from it. He disliked the 
parade of political parties in a country parish; he loathed the 
methods of the Primrose League. Her most powerful arguments, 
her sweetest smiles were wasted on him—he was immovable. So 
poor little Mrs. Vicarius, who has no single political conviction, was 
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obliged to throw herself into the breach and declare ardently for the 
establishment of a Habitation. The League is firmly planting itself 
amongst a select minority who are almost all canvassers and officials, 
and the antagonism between the classes is slowly but surely increas- 
ing under its fostering care. 

This rebellion of Vicarius against established authority is not his 
first. He has had to revolt before, and he will probably have to 
revolt again, but he will not do so more often than he is obliged, for 
it is important that an appearance of amity between the Hall and 
the Vicarage should be preserved if the parish is to be at all under 
control. There is small chance for the religious growth of a village 
where squire and parson are notoriously at loggerheads. If one or 
other goes to the wall it is certain to be the parson, and with him 
goes the influence he was able to preserve under the powerful aegis 
of his territorial supporters—an influence in addition to and apart 
from that which is his in respect of his office and’ personal character. 
Still he is obliged at times to assert his authority, and for a while 
afterwards he snatches a fearful joy when he thinks of it, and his 
wife pats him on the back for the courage he has displayed. But he 
cannot long or often enjoy the luxury of revolt; he is a poor man, 
and his widows are relying on help for their rent, or their coal, or 
their Christmas gifts. The Laywoman must be approached for her 
promised dole for their needs. So Vicarius goes to the Hall and 
‘behaves pretty,’ and is tacitly forgiven, and the Laywoman once 
more reigns supreme. 

But although she reigns, and, what is still more important, 
governs in her parish, she is inclined to think slightingly of Mrs. 
Vicarius, who has not the strength, even if she had the will, to wrest 
the reins of management from her hands. Mrs. Vicarius is a harm- 
less and timid little person who is oppressed by the responsibilities 
thrust upon her by half a dozen babies of various ages. The thought- 
ful Laywoman has an eye on her also. She considers it a sin against 
common sense and parochial organisation that Mrs. Vicarius should 
indulge in the over-full quiver which appears to be her lot. She has 
even been known to hint very delicately and gently to Mrs. Vicarius 
that two olive branches, or at the most three, round about his table 
are all that a poor country parson can rightly afford on four hundred 
a year. And indeed life is something of a struggle to Mrs. Vicarius ; 
probably she has only one youthful nursemaid, and her motherly 
heart realises that home duties are the first to be considered. She 
manages her scanty household staff with an ingenuity almost incre- 
dible, and is ignorant of the very existence of the first article in the 
New Creed of Womanhood, ‘ Thou shalt not be a Domestic Drudge.’ 
But although her heart is at home, and her chief interests lie there, 
she finds plenty of time to carry on the various parochial organisa~ 
tions instituted by the ever-energetic Laywoman. She superintends 
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the Mothers’ Meeting which the Laywoman started a few years ago 
and has never had time to attend to since ; she continues the girls” 
needlework gatherings, the missionary work parties for the farmers’ 
wives, and half a dozen other little duties which have been handed 
over to her at various times. Her superior officer looks in occasion- 
ally to approve or to disapprove, to suggest alterations, or to leave 
subscriptions, for she is generous with her money for parish needs ; 
Mrs. Vicarius has no responsibility save the responsibility of failure ; 
for she knows that while she is sedulously consulted on every subject, 
her opinions, her suggestions, her wishes are all ignored with the 
utmost patience and with the sweetest of smiles by the Laywoman. 
The Laywoman, let me repeat, is a really good woman. She 
loves to see Vicarius at work in his parish—or rather in her parish. 
She cannot imagine any occupation more engrossing or more satisfy- 
ing—for him. But neither can she imagine that the hard, unceasing 
round of daily work—the life that is spent, as the town parson’s life is 
mot spent, in an atmosphere unrelieved (excepting in his own home) 
by one single word of sympathy from year’s end to year’s end; the 
incessant toil which is dispiriting because it seems to result in no- 
thing-—she cannot see that these require sometimes an outlet, a 
variety, a holiday in the form of some innocent diversion, some un- 
wonted amusement which will send him back refreshed and rejuve- 
nated to the labour of love in which his life is spent. An afternoon 
on the river, passed in pleasant, useless effort to catch the wily trout ; 
a day’s shooting in the coverts of the Laywoman’s husband ; an hour’s 
sketching in some shady spot in the summer weather ; an occasional 
winter evening devoted to music at the Vicarage, when Vicarius brings 
out his fiddle from its almost forgotten hiding-place, and Diaconus 
joins in with his fine bass, and even poor, worn Mrs. Vicarius is per- 
suaded to take her old place at the piano—are these all snares to be 
avoided, or are they legitimate interruptions to a lifetime of labour ? 
The Laywoman thinks that, for the parson, they are snares; and, 
while she is always ready to point out fresh work to him, she will 
show him by her silence that these amusements are not rightly his. 
She and her husband are people of some account in the world ; 
not infrequently they gather around them those whose intellect is 
most renowned, and they rejoice in this intercourse with men of cul- 
ture. Vicarius, who was a scholar in his day, and still keeps up an 
infrequent but very loving acquaintance with his classics, would 
delight above everything to meet these heroes of his romance, and 
to enjoy their society while they are near him ; but such pleasure is 
not for him. He pines for a sight of the books and reviews dealing 
with the burning questions of the day, which lie on the library table 
at the Hall; but he is never invited to enjoy them. He yearns above 
all for a friend—for some man who will give him the companionship 
he sorely needs, not in the way of duty or business, but as man to man, 
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as soul to soul, in the deadly isolation of a country parish. There 
is a heart hunger in him which is never satisfied—a longing for the 
fellowship in friendliness of some one of his kind. But the Laywoman, 
if she thinks of these things, fears for the evil result which might 
ensue to Vicarius if he were thus permitted to step outside his 
rightful province ; it is perhaps through her influence that these 
temptations are withheld, and he is gently encouraged to seek his 
relaxation and his mental stimulus in Betty Wernham’s sore leg, or 
in Daddy Gillam’s painful and stubborn heterodoxy on the subject of 
altar lights. 

And yet she is inconsistent—for she is only a woman after all— 
when she laments, as she sometimes does, that the parson does not 
keep pace with the times. Ina paper in this Review, written by a 
lady who has made herself a spokeswoman for: her class, we are told 
that the times are changing, and that the clergy can no longer be 
the sole expositors of Christianity. It is complained of them that 
they are not abreast of modern thought, that they ignore the teach- 
ing of science, and that they are incapacitated by reserve from living 
with their time, and from the power to feel the moral pulse of those 
around them. We are told that the age of doctrine is passing away, 
and that faith is developing into a new phase with which the parson 
cannot keep pace. But who is it that would be most shocked, most 
revolted, most horrified at any exposition in his parish church by 
Vicarius of the new thought which is taking hold of the world ? 
Surely the ordinary Laywoman. Her little superficial cloak of 
scepticism, of agnosticism, of electicism is for herself alone, and she 
would view with real distress any attempt to shake the old-fashioned 
faith of her parishioners, even if Vicarius were inclined to make it. 
She may like the new thought for herself, but she likes the old 
thought for the village, and still it is a grievance to her that she 
cannot get both from Vicarius. 

Yet she is a good woman, and Vicarius greatly respects her. Her 
failings are those of her class and her sex, but her virtues are all her 
own, and they are many. The territorial great lady is the one lay 
person in a country parish who cares for the temporal or the spiritual 
welfare of the poor. She is always willing to talk about them, to 
help them, to plan for them, and to give to them. If they are in 
need, she supplies them out of her abundance ; if they are sick, their 
chief reliance is on her for comforts and for necessaries. She could 
ill be spared, as no one is more willing than Vicarius to acknowledge, 
and while he admits that even in her there is ample room for im- 
provement, he will still maintain so long as he dwells in a remote 
country parish that, with all her inconsistencies, her prejudices, her 
limitations, one of his most valued blessings is the Laywoman at 
the Hall. 

Henrietta M. Batson. 
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BISHOP BUTLER'S APOLOGIST 


Mr. GLADSTONE has in the last two numbers of this Review censured 
Bishop Butler’s ‘censors.’ It is, perhaps, only due to so eminent and 
so courteous an apologist that I should say something of that part of 
his remarks in which I am personally concerned. Mr. Gladstone’s 
observations range over too wide a field to be ‘easily followed. To 
answer them at length would moreover be to assume that my readers 
keep in mind not only Mr. Gladstone’s articles, but the works of 
Bishop Butler himself and the various positions taken by Butler’s 
critics. I shall, therefore, take a shorter method. I shall try to 
show what is the essence of Butler’s argument in the Analogy ; 
and shall point out incidentally its bearing upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
position and my own. I will only premise that I have the 
comfort of being in good company. The ambiguous nature of 
Butler’s argument has struck many thinkers. The common remark 
that it raises as many difficulties as it solves is confirmed by the 
statement of Dr. Martineau that it affords a ‘terrible persuasive to 
atheism.’ James Mill, according to his son, was in fact led to 
atheism by reading the Analogy. When so vigorous a sceptic as 
Mill and so eminent a defender of theism as Dr. Martineau agree in 
attributing this tendency to Butler’s work, I think that Mr. Gladstone 
would have done well to ask how such an interpretation commended 
itself to men otherwise at opposite poles of thought. An argument 
can surely not be free from ambiguity which can thus recoil upon the 
cause which it was intended to support. I do not think the expla- 
nation very difficult, and I shall try to give it as briefly as I can. 
Butler, as we all know, wrote against the deists of his day, and his 
argument can best be understood by considering his relation to them. 
(I may here note parenthetically that as my remarks refer primarily to 
the theological views current at Butler’s time, they would require 
considerable modification if applied to modern theology, which is not 
the less changed in substance because it preserves the old terminology.) 
Now the deists of Butler’s time (omitting some who were really rather 
sceptics than deists) believed generally in what they called the ‘ reli- 
gion of Nature.’ Their central tenet was the existence of an omni- 
potent and benevolent Ruler of the universe. That truth, as they 
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held, could be proved by pure or @ priori reasoning, such as was fully 
accepted by divines of varying shades of orthodoxy. Clarke, in 
particular, attempted a demonstration of the religion of Nature in his 
famous Boyle lectures ; and Butler, in the well-known correspondence 
with their author, appears to have been convinced of the validity of 
the argument. The religion of Nature was thus common ground. 
The point at issue between the pure deists and the divines who so far 
agreed with them concerned the relations of this system to ‘ revealed 
religion.’ According to the Christian advocates, the doctrines of 
revelation were to be regarded as embodying the religion of Nature, 
while adding truths not accessible by the light of mere reason, but 
necessary or, at any rate, highly useful additions or elaborations. 
The deists, on the contrary, held that these doctrines were perversions 
and unwarrantable adaptations of the truth. They maintained, for 
example, that the God of Nature could not be identified with the 
Jehovah who had ordered the Jews to massacre the Canaanites. 
To explain such difficulties is one of Butler’s main purposes. But 
behind this question lay a very much wider problem. The most obvious 
conclusion from the deist position is expressed in the optimism of the 
day. From the perfect Creator it might seem natural to infer a perfect 
creation. One version of this opinion appears in the famous doctrine of 
Leibniz that this is ‘the best of all possible worlds’; another is the 
doctrine which Pope expanded with Bolingbroke’s guidance in the 
brilliant couplets of his ‘Essay on Man,’ that ‘ whatever is, is right.’ 
And this view leads to the old difficulty connected with the origin 
of evil. Voltaire’s Candide, and Johnson’s Rasselas, for example, were 
simultaneous protests of great men against the optimistic theories. 
Your arguments, they said in substance, may be all very well; but, 
in point of fact, the world is full of vice and misery. Somehow or 
other, then, there is a gap between the Maker and his work. The 
most striking fact about the world, as Newman afterwards said, is the 
apparent absence of the Creator from His creation. How are we to 
reconcile our abstract reasoning with our concrete inference? That 
was a problem to which, as I need hardly say, no full answer is even 
professedly given; but although Butler does not attempt to supply an 
answer, his consciousness of its existence affects profoundly his mode 
of statement. 

The theological doctrine corresponding to this gap is the corrup- 
tion of man; and that doctrine, as Mr. Gladstone rightly insists, 
has a most important bearing upon Butler’s argument. To show 
how it affects his reasoning, I must briefly recall some very familiar 
reflections. What is the philosophical difficulty ? And, in the first 
place, is there any real difficulty? If the existence of God follows, 
as some philosophers say, simply from the necessity of a First Cause, 
there is so far no difficulty to be solved. Evil requires a cause as 
much as good ; the germ which causes disease and the specific which 
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cures it are both facts of Nature, and therefore created by the God of 
Nature. On this showing we can only reach such a God as the God 
of Spinoza: the ground or first cause of the whole universe, if not 
to be identified with the universe itself. The difficulty emerges if 
the divine attributes be taken to include perfect benevolence as well 
as infinite power. The benevolence might’ be vindicated at the 
expense of the power. If God is conceived to be only a part of the 
universe, limited by the materials upon which he works or by other 
living things, evil need not be attributed to him. This position is 
accepted by Manichzism and by all popular theologies which practi- 
cally accept anthropomorphism. They have to answer the difficult 
question which Friday put to Crusoe: Why does not God kill the 
devil? If, because he could not, you limit his power. If, because 
he did not choose, you deny his benevolence or come to what divines 
call a mystery. But is this seference to mystery more than a con- 
fession that your logic fails, or an admission that your own theory 
makes the difficulty which you assert to exist? To speak of the 
fall of man is, of course, not to give an explanation. The question 
remains : Why did man fall? It is not more easy to say why Adam 
ate the apple, than to say why Bill Sikes killed his mistress. It 
may indeed be assumed as an ultimate and inexplicable fact: but 
you are bound to give your antagonist some reason for believing in 
it, and for reconciling it to your philosophy. God, you say, is all- 
powerful and all-benevolent ; but you admit that the world looks as 
if one of those attributes were limited. Then why not assume that 
it is limited ? Your theory may be right, but how can you disprove 
the other theory? If, indeed, this method of reasoning be allowed, 
itis plain that you can prove anything. Your theory does not fit the 
facts. You reply, then, that this is due to an inexplicable circum- 
stance. I assert, let us say, that the Sultan is perfectly wise and 
good and an absolute ruler. You retort that his subjects commit 
atrocities. That, I answer, is because somehow his will is net en- 
forced. But how can that be, if he is as wise and powerful as you 
assert ? Would it be a sufficient answer to say, that is a mystery ? 
It is, of course, true that, if the attributes of the Deity can be 
logically proved, while the facts are not such as we should infer from 
the attributes, we may be justified in setting down the difference 
to our ignorance or feebleness of thought. And, so far as Butler was 
concerned with the deists who, like him, admitted the divine attri- 
butes and yet could not deny the existence of evil, he might have a 
fair argument ad hominem. They could not fairly attack him for 
not answering a problem which was equally pressing and equally 
unanswerable on their own showing. I said, accordingly, that as 
against the deists, he could make a strong case. I will not now ask 
whether it really came to more than a retort of difficulties. I am 
speaking of the path by which the Analogy leads to atheism. 
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Butler, who apparently thought the arguments for theism satisfactory, 
and took them to be admitted by his antagonists, naturally assumes 
that the great difficulty is common toall sides. But it is necessary for 
me to point out how it appears to one who denies that here is a 
difficulty. And here we come to the peculiar method of the Analogy. 
Butler obviously could not deduce the fall of man as a necessary 
or even probable consequence from his theology. He therefore adopts 
an indirect method. From natural or revealed religion, he says, we 
obtain a certain knowledge of the divine attributes. Now let us look 
at the ‘Constitution and Course of Nature, and consider what it 
implies as to the Creator. If it appears that it is a manifestation of 
attributes similar to those implied by Revelation and by natural reli- 
gion, this coincidence will confirm our religious belief. 

But here the question already stated becomes important. I am 
to look at Nature—at our actual experience of human life and its 
surroundings. But am I to assume that the very facts to which I am 
appealing are abnormal? This would be obviously preposterous 
assumption in a scientific investigation. To appeal to experience and 
at the same time to declare that experience in general is somehow 
distorted is to declare at starting that my appeal is illusory. Butler 
professes to seek for God in Nature, and begins by assuming that 
God is somehow separated from Nature, he will obviously appear to 
antagonists as simply reserving a right to invalidate the evidence which 
he produces. He may prove, perhaps, that his own view is consistent : 
but he does not show that his antagonist’s view is inconsistent. It 
is because his argument is so often of this character, that he relies 
upon the characteristic doctrine of probabilities. He frequently 
urges that the possibility that a doctrine may be true is often for 
practical purposes as important as a certainty that it is true. With this 
I am only concerned in so far as it is an admission that he only proves 
a possibility. Here I first come into collision with Mr. Gladstone. 
Hume, as I observed, took this point. If you appeal to facts, you 
must be bound by facts. If the world does not show a perfect Creator 
you had no right to begin by declaring that the world is distorted. 
Mr. Gladstone agrees with Dr. Beattie that Hume’s essay is ‘ flimsy,’ 
and thinks that the ‘ weakest fly’ might escape from the meshes of 
this sophistical web. With Hume to back me, I do not fear to en- 
counter Mr. Gladstone weighted with the worthy Dr. Beattie. I 
must, however, speak very briefly of an argument, the bearings of 
which will become evident as we proceed. I can only say now that 
from the empirical point of view represented by Hume, Butler’s 
assumption is obviously unwarrantable. If we are to interpret expe- 
rience, that assumption becomes a simple evasion. Mr. Gladstone 
puts the case of finding an unfinished bit of work. May I not infer, 
he says, from the fragment what is the intended whole? Of course 
I may. I do so in every scientific induction. What I may not do, 
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is to take for granted that the work does not fully represent the work- 
man’s intention. This picture, you say, proves a consummate artist. 
But it is ill drawn. That is because it does not adequately represent 
the artist. Allow me to assume that, and I will prove any daub to 
be the work of a Raphael. The meaning of this will appear more 
fully presently ; but I must proceed to Butler’s peculiar version of 
the argument. 

We are, he says, to look at the ‘Constitution and Course of 
Nature.’ There, of course, we shall find evil. How are we to recon- 
cile this fact to the government of benevolent Omnipotence? In one 
case, perhaps, we can reconcile ourselves to suffering—namely, when 
suffering is punishment. It is true that, even here, we become aware 
of a certain difficulty. Butler warns us' at starting that we perhaps 
are too free in our speculations upon the divine goodness. It may 
signify not a disposition to make men, as men, happy, but to make 
good men happy. Justice, in short, is a more prominent attribute 
than benevolence, and justice supposes the distribution of rewards 
and punishments. We have then to follow this clue and consider 
whether the world reveals to us a just Judge and Governor, though 
the revelation may be imperfect. Butler undertakes to show, first, 
that God governs us, and, secondly, that his government is moral. 
The first point is simple. We are admittedly capable of pleasure 
and pain, and can so guide ourselves as to get pleasures and avoid 
pains. If, therefore, God has determined what shall be pleasurable 
and what shall be painful, he does in fact govern us. Upon this 
statement I need only make one remark. Butler observes that God 
not only ‘ dispenses happiness and misery, but also dispenses rewards 
and punishes actions.’? What, then, is the difference between the 
sufferings and the punishments? They are distinguished, for the 
punishment is, as- Butler says, something ‘annexed.’ The ‘ proper 
formal notion of government,’ he tells us, is ‘annexing’ pain or 
pleasure to actions and giving notice beforehand to the persons con- 
cerned. Hence it is plain that there are sufferings which are not 
punishments, and it becomes important to consider how to distinguish 
natural punishments from natural sufferings. Butler’s illustration is 
remarkable. The pain caused by a burn is a divine punishment, he 
says, for doing what is destructive to ourselves: as much so as if a 
‘voice from heaven’ had proclaimed that people who touched fire 
should be hurt. Directly afterwards we come to a different case. 
Young men are guilty of vices which cause misery. They are induced 
to sin by the momentary pleasure, as they are kept from the fire by 
the momentary pain. Is, then, the pleasure a ‘reward’? Does 
Nature lay baits as well as set traps? Butler, of course, should 
repudiate so monstrous a conclusion; but why? How is the 
‘punishment’ to be discriminated? The analogy of human law is 
1 Works, vol. i. p. 41 (Oxford edition, 1836). * Pp. 45. 3’ P. 44. 
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obvious. Murder is a capital offence; the mischief is the harm 
inflicted upon the victim ; the sanction is the pain ‘annexed’ by the 
State. What is the analogous distinction in the natural legislation ? 
Another case mentioned by Butler‘ may show the point. I jump 
over a cliff and am killed. Is my death a ‘punishment’ for leaping 
cliffs? The obvious remark is that there is no harm in leaping cliffs 
when it does not cause death. Therefore, if the death is a punish- 
ment, it is also the cause of the evil. Thus—which is all I need say 
at present—if no distinction be made, the theory of ‘ annexing’ is 
puzzling. An act will appear to be bad because it causes mischief, 
and the same mischief is the punishment for its badness. If so, we 
cannot regard the ‘annexation’ as anything surprising, for it would 
merely mean that actions which cause mischief are mischievous. 
How far this affects Butler’s argument will appear directly. Mean- 
while, it is worth remarking that his language often seems at least 
to ignore the distinction. He speaks of ‘natural punishments or 
miseries ’ as if they were identical. He says that the divine govern- 
ment is of the ‘ very same kind with that which a master exercises 
over his servant.’ He declares elsewhere that it is a fact that ‘even 
brute creatures’ are governed by ‘the method of rewards and punish- 
ments.’® It seems as if he had: so identified punishment with suf- 
fering that he assumes them to be the very same thing. Law 
annexes pains to crime. Therefore, all punishment implies suffering. 
That is obvious, but Butler apparently inverts this at times, and 
speaks as if all suffering implied punishment. The species—pain 
inflicted to prevent other pain—is made the genus; and pain in 
general is inflicted to prevent—what ? 

I mention this, not as accusing Butler of overlooking the diffi- 
culty entirely ; he expressly admits the distinction, but the assumption 
still affects his most important argument. The whole pith and 
substance of that argument is given in the third chapter. God 
governs: that he regards as a ‘fact,’ sufficiently proved by the 
existence of pain and pleasure as determining conduct. But he will 
next show that the government is moral. The proof is put very 
shortly in the statement that virtue as such is rewarded and vice as 
such is punished. If this means, as I take it to mean, that as a 
rule virtue leads to happiness and vice to misery, I fully agree with 
the statement. The difficulty concerns the tacit substitution of 
‘reward’ for happiness and ‘punishment’ for misery. We shall 
now see how Butler practically meets the difficulty. If, in the first 
place, we speak merely of prudence as Butler calls it, or, as Bentham 
would say, of self-regarding conduct, it is hard for the reasons 
just given to distinguish between the ‘ sanction’ or punishment and 
the conduct punished. A man becomes rich by prudence. We may, 
of course, speak of his wealth as a ‘reward’; but it can hardly be 

* P. 235. o 2. €. * Pp. 146. 
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regarded as a reward ‘annexed’ to his conduct. Prudence in 
money affairs is good from the purely selfish point of view, just 
because it saves money and so far as it saves money. That is the 
simple fact which does not suggest any ‘annexed’ penalty. It 
proves that certain mental and moral qualities are useful and are 
therefore good. It proves whatever may legitimately follow from 
that as to the arrangements of the world. But it does not suggest 
anything more than this, that men can in some degree secure their 
own comfort. When, however, we come to the case of virtue, we 
have an obvious distinction. The consequences of virtuous actions 
affect a great many people beside the agent. We may, therefore, 
say that in this case the reward is whatever good happens, and the 
punishment whatever ill happens, to the agent himself in conse- 
quence of his good or bad action. To this we will add, as I have 
said, that virtue naturally brings happiness and vice misery. Are 
these consequences to be regarded as ‘ rewards’ and ‘ punishments’ ? 
Or, for this is my special point at present, is Butler justified in 
assuming that this is to be proved as against an antagonist ? 

If his antagonist be a Utilitarian, especially of the evolutionist 
variety, his reply will be obvious. It is quite true, he will say, that 
virtue as such brings happiness, and vice as such misery. But why ? 
Because conduct which as such is useful is therefore virtuous, and 
conduct which as such is mischievous is therefore vicious. What 
you choose to call the ‘punishment’ was precisely the circumstance 
which makes the conduct bad, and without which it would not be 
bad. It consequently is merely the device of calling suffering 
punishment which begs the question and gives plausibility to your 
answer. But you say that what is good for the society is also good 
for the individual. The utilitarian account of this is plain. It is 
simply that some such conformity is a necessary condition of social 
existence. A society in which it was the interest of each man to do 
what was injurious for all men would be a society incapable of survi- 
ving. Some conformity is necessary to its very existence. In point of 
fact the evolution of morality has been precisely a gradual working 
out of this identification of interests. 

Now I must observe expressly that I do not here assert that this 
is the true theory. To do so would be to argue the greatest of all 
ethical problems, whether, namely, virtue is independent and happi- 
ness a consequence, or happiness independent and virtue a consequence. 
All that I say is that the answer of Butler’s antagonist is a very 
obvious one; and that, so far as the facts go, either theory may be 
accepted according to the philosophical bias and the intellectual 
temperament of the construer. Before, that is, Butler could make any 
impression upon one half of the philosophical world, he would have 
to show not only that the facts can be read in his way, but that they 
cannot be read in theirs. He seems to himself to be simply stating 
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a fact, when he is taking for granted the very version of the facts 
which his opponents regard as untenable. The opponent denies that 
there is any plausibility in considering the bad consequences as 
punishments. He will, like the ‘ flimsy’ Hume, say that what we 
must do is to take the facts as a whole, and consider what inference, 
if any, is to be drawn as to the Creator. We must not speak as 
though the Creator came in and ‘annexed’ certain consequences, 
when all that we know is that the whole system is equally part of 
the ‘ natural’ order. 

But here we have to turn to a different set of facts. It is, as I 
have said, true that virtue as such generally brings happiness. It is 
equally true, as I should have thought every one admitted, that this 
coincidence is by no means as precise as we could wish; nay, that 
the great object of all reformers is to make it more precise. The 
problem which arises was already a familiar one when the book of 
Job was written, and has, I suppose, been discussed by every later 
moralist. Are there not such things as martyrs to good causes, and 
as rogues who have thriven without being found out? I suppose 
that Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his enviable optimism, must have 
noticed such facts now and then. And yet he charges me with 
unfairness because I had said that, by Butler’s admission, ‘divine 
punishments sometimes strike the virtuous person on account of 
his virtue’ and ‘often miss striking the vicious on account of 
his vice.’ Listen, replies Mr. Gladstone, to Butler himself; and 
he proceeds to quote the phrases about ‘the virtue, as such, 
being rewarded, and vice, as such, punished.’ Listen to Butler him- 
self, I reply.?/ The general side of things, he says, leads often 
‘to the rendering some persons prosperous though wicked, afflicted 
though righteous’; and, ‘which is worse, to the rewarding some actions 
though vicious, and punishing other actions though virtuous’ (Butler’s 
own italics). I was simply paraphrasing Butler’s words, ‘The liar’ 
is not ‘ rewarded ’ for lying : that he thinks impossible ; but he some- 
times gets a reward by lying: that he admits to be undeniable. 

Moreover, as Butler follows his statement by a careful explanation 
of the difficulty, there can be no dispute as to his accepting the facts. 
What is the explanation? Butler contends that the tendencies of 
virtue and vice are ‘essential and founded in the nature of things’ ; 
whereas the hindrances are ‘artificial.’ If virtue and vice are actu- 
ally rewarded and punished here, there is reason to think that they 
may be rewarded and punished in a higher degree hereafter. Now 
an antagonist who took Hume’s position (and in fact Butler is here 
especially answering such a person) would naturally ask, What is the 
reason? Why from a certain state here should I expect so different 
a state hereafter? If saints and sinners are here mixed together, why 
should I infer that a great gulf will ultimately be fixed between 
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them? This reply involves the distinction between the ‘essential ’ 
and the ‘artificial.’ How, then, does such a distinction come to have 
a place at all in the argument ? 

Butler’s supposed opponent would argue thus. Since the conduct 
which is essentially ‘felicific’ is therefore also virtuous, it is not 
strange that virtue should make us happy. ‘Truth, say, is a virtue 
precisely because mutual confidence between different members of 
a society is an essential condition of all common action. Even the 
devils, it is said, must trust each other, or hell could not stand. Nor 
is it wonderful that a quality so useful to others as truthfulness 
should be valued and be, therefore, useful to its possessor. What 
requires explanation is that lying should often succeed and that truth- 
telling should often be cruelly punished. That proves that the world 
is not so well constituted as we could wish; but as we do not believe 
that these acts mean deserved punishments, we are not here troubled 
by any problem of justice. That difficulty is made by assuming that 
suffering must be punishment. Butler argues in a very forcible passage 
that a really virtuous people would also be unprecedentedly strong 
and prosperous; a result which will be entirely accepted by those 
who believe virtue to mean precisely a strict attention to the condi- 
tions of social welfare. But then it forces upon us the question, Why, 
if so, are things so imperfect? To answer it by talking of the cor- 
ruption of man is to answer by alleging the fact over again and 
calling it an explanation. But surely this is precisely the region in 
which we should expect to trace a providential government. The 
disorder, it seems, arises from some defect, not in the normal nature 
of man or of society ; it arises somehow from without—from a defec- 
tive collocation of elements which, if better arranged, would have 
worked correctly. It is not a fault of the separate parts of the machi- 
nery; nor does it arise from their being naturally unfitted to make 
a harmonious whole ; but from some jar or oversight in the construc- 
tion, Whose fault, then, is that? If things might easily be so 
arranged that every man might get his deserts, and yet people con- 
stantly fail to get their desert, there must, would be the natural 
inference, be something wrong in the design which you attribute to 
Providence. In fact, it is just this apparent failure of justice in the 
world which makes the difficulty of tracing a divine superintend- 
ence; and the answer, that justice fails because things are imperfect, 
is not an answer, but an arbitrary assumption. 

Here I may notice one very simple argument of mine, which Mr. 
Gladstone attacks. Butler argues that virtue fits us for this world. 
If he would show, I said, that it fitted us for another, he would give 
a ground for believing in the other. But that is precisely what is 
excluded, by the very nature of his argument. Therefore, if an 
opponent does not believe in such a world, Butler’s argument suggests 
no difficulty. A Darwinian holds that an organism is developed by 
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existing conditions. If, then, you could prove that some change is 
not explicable without reference to future conditions, you would raise 
a real difficulty. That was precisely my point about Butler. He 
cannot raise such a difficulty. Mr. Gladstone replies, what nobody 
can deny, that if there be another world, the discipline of the present 
may fit us for the future. Of course it may. But what I sought to 
bring out was the difference between saying ‘ my theory may be true,’ 
and saying ‘ your theory must be false.’ Butler’s argument is neces- 
sarily confined to the first form. The same, I may note, applies to 
an argument about the immortality of the soul, where Mr. Gladstone 
defends Butler ; but into which I cannot here follow him. 

So far, in fact, I have insisted simply upon the old criticism. 
Bishop Butler advances no positive argument. His interpretation of 
the world is possible in the sense that it is not self-contradictory ; but 
on the other hand he has nothing to say against the rival interpretation. 
The difficulties with which he deals are raised by his own arbitrary 
assumptions ; and the explanation offered is the statement of the 
assumption in another shape. He makes a show of appealing to 
experience ; but stipulates beforehand that experience in general is to 
be regarded as exceptional. He assumes, without showing why, that 
sufferings are punishments ; and as, on that showing, they are often 
unjust, he attributes the failure of justice to artificial circumstances. 
But I have dwelt upon all this to explain the nature of Butler’s 
logical position. It is from another point of view that his book 
becomes an incentive to atheism: though, to understand this, we 
must take into account the peculiar starting point implied in the 
arguments already considered. 

Butler, of course, understands by God the Creator and the 
Governor of the universe, as well as the Judge of mankind ; although 
he starts by considering the Deity, if I may use the phrase, in his 
judicial capacity. To combine these conceptions is to introduce the 
familiar difficulty indicated by the metaphor adopted by St. Paul. 
What right has the potter to complain of the pots? This leads to 
the theological controversies about Freewill and Fate ; in which, as I 
need hardly say, theologians differ from each other as much as 
philosophers. I would gladly pass by the controversy altogether 
were it not that Mr. Gladstone founds one of his charges upon my 
criticism of Butler’s view. I will, however, touch this very briefly, and 
only so far as the argument is relevant tomy purpose. I will therefore 
not defend, though I am unable to withdraw my estimate of the 
merits of Butler’s reasoning. I may have spoken of him too harshly, 
but I certainly hold him to be in this respect greatly inferior to the 
men of whose doctrines, according to Mr. Gladstone, he speaks with 
‘curt scorn.’ What right has a Butler to be scornful of aSpinoza? I 
was thinking, however, chiefly of a doctrine which Butler apparently 
holds in common, as it seems, with Mr. Gladstone, and, as I fully 
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recognise, with half the philosophical world. Briefly, that doctrine is 
that to deny Freewill is to deny the possibility of merit or of moral 
obligation. Now, I am bound to say that I, following other so-called 
‘determinists,’ am so far from admitting this, that I hold the precise 
opposite. To my mind, it is the theory of Freewill, at least in its 
popular form, which makes nonsense of the moral conceptions; and 
by the popular form I mean that doctrine which denies that the 
category of causation is applicable unreservedly to human conduct. 
Morality, as I believe, assumes that conduct is simply the manifesta- 
tion of character; that actions, therefore, are virtuous or vicious 
precisely in so far as they spring from virtuous or vicious qualities in the 
nature of the agent. The full acceptance of this view, I hold, marks 
the transition from the lower to the higher forms of morality. Crude 
morality expresses itself as an external law, and a higher morality as 
an internal law. The lower says, Do this, and the higher Be this. 
The men of old time said Thou shalt not kill; and the founder of 
Christianity, Thou shalt not hate. The difference marks exactly the 
greatest and most distinctive merit of the Christian system and sup- 
plies a criterion for judging in a great variety of ways of the value 
of later developments. It follows that, as we all hold, an action 
done under absolute coercion has no properly moral quality. If you 
force me to sign a paper by holding my hand, I am not responsible, 
for I am not properly the agent. My hand is a simple tool as much 
as the pen which it grasps ; and the responsibility falls upon you, who 
are really the cause of the action. Therefore, we may say that, in so 
far as a man is under coercion, it is the coercer and not the coerced 
who is responsible. 

So far is, I think, plain enough. The difference comes at the 
next step. Is responsibility also destroyed by the fact that an action 
is ‘caused’? If it is really caused, I reply, by somebody else, it is 
destroyed or removed to the causer. But if it is caused, in the sense 
that it is the expression of my character, I say, with determinists 
generally, that that is precisely the circumstance which constitutes 
its morality. The very meaning of attributing merit is the in- 

ference that, as it was not caused from without, it must have been 
caused from within. Because my signature was not your act, it was 
mine. It was determined by my qualities, good or bad, and there- 
fore is a manifestation of my character. Again, for the very same 
reason, I am not responsible for accidental consequences : that is, for 
such consequences as I could not foresee, and which therefore are ac- 
cidental relatively to me, or arise from circumstances with which I 
had nothing to do. IfI kill a man by accident, say by giving him 
a poison which I fully believe to be a medicine, I am no more re- 
sponsible than if I gave it under ‘coercion.’ Because I was the instru- 
ment used by another as a material link in a set of causes, inde- 
pendent of me, I am not manifesting character, and am therefore 
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doing nothing right or wrong. The problem is not whether conduct 
was caused or not caused, but how it was caused? By the so-called 
agent or his coercer ? 

The fallacy of Freewill depends, as I think, upon an erroneous 
identification of causation with coercion ; but I will not go further into 
a thorny question. What I have said shows, I think, that both on 
Butler’s showing and mine we admit that there can be no merit in the 
immediate agent, when he is really a puppet in the hands of a superior 
power. The question, then, is how when you suppose a man to be 
created and to be constantly governed by an Omnipotent Being, he can 
be anything else than a puppet. Butler declares that the world is in a 
‘ state of ruin,’ * and admits that it may be difficult to account for this 
fact. He holds, however, that the scriptural account, namely, that the 
‘crime of our first parents’ was the occasion of our being placed in a 
‘more disadvantageous position,’ is analogous to what we see ‘ in the 
daily course of natural Providence.’ But if so, what are we to think 
of this ‘daily course’ appointed by Providence? Butler has been 
insisting upon the terrible effects of vice in the world. What then 
follows as to the Maker of the world? This hideous ruin began from 
the first person’s sin, or, as Butler puts it mildly, that sin was ‘ the 
occasion ’ of all the misery which followed. Is this to be regarded as 
a judicial sentence? Are we to be all ‘ punished’ because Adam 
committed a single crime? As that seems scarcely possible, we are 
to suppose that Adam’s sin somehow corrupted his nature and that 
we inherit the corrupt nature. This is hardly according to analogy ; 
for a single act does not corrupt a man, and we, as a rule, inherit our 
father’s nature and are not affected by his particular actions. But, in 
any case, God was the Creator: he made Adam, and he, too, laid 
down, one must suppose, the laws of heredity. He must surely again 
be taken to have foreseen the consequences. You suppose, then, that 
an Almighty and Benevolent Being made such a world that a single 
crime committed by the first creature ruined the whole constitution 
of the race and doomed it to permanent degradation. How, in any 
case, can the Creator complain of the wretched beings whose ill-con- 
duct is the effect, as you declare, of the single crime of their remote 
ancestor? You imply a certain apology by your hypothesis of 
Freewill. That is, that each individual could, if he willed, become 
good—at least—for I am in the midst of a chaos of controversy—if 
supernatural grace came to help him. But the difficulty is not that 
we suppose the conduct of each individual to be fixed by fate, but 
that the original character, which they clearly could not make, was 
determined by their Creator. That is to say, men were so made that, 
although individuals might escape, we could foresee, and, a fortiori, 
that infinite wisdom could foresee, that vast numbers would become 
hopelessly degraded. If I do not say that A. or B. shall be 
shot, can that justify me for ordering one hundred men to 
* P. 242. 
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draw lots in such a way that nine out of ten shall be certainly 
shot? Would it be an excuse for a human legislator for neglect- 
ing sanitary regulations to say, I know that the existence of cer- 
tain slums in a city will cause drunkenness, vice, misery, and 
disease ; but then each of them may, if he pleases, lead a virtuous 
life and escape the malignant germs? If, in short, the existence of 
fate would make nonsense of morality, because it would show the 
cause of our vice to lie outside of us, does not the existence of an 
Omnipotent Being, who has formed}our nature and arranged our 
environment, throw a large part of the blame upon the Creator ? 
How can he afterwards judge us as though he had not made us ? 

Let us then return to the supposed ‘ rewards’ and ‘ punishments’ 
annexed by the Almighty Legislator. There are certain axioms which 
I fancy will be accepted in regard to human law by every modern jurist. 
The criminal law of a country should be clear: the ‘ sanctions’ should be 
made known to the persons who are subject to them ; the pain inflicted 


upon offenders should be a minimum; the reformatory influence- 


should be a maximum; and, beyond all doubt, the persons actually 
punished should be the guilty and not the innocent. Let us com- 
pare this with Butler’s picture of the divine system. I will not dwell 
upon the clearness of the law. Butler, no doubt, assumes that the 
conscience prescribes a definite system of morality ; although, as a 
fact, he would also admit that the moral conceptions actually current 
have been very imperfect and erroneous. But the divine sanctions 
are supposed to be mainly those of another world. The existence of 
that world, and still more its nature, can only be certainly known by 
revelation. The revelation is known only to a minority of the race ; 
the ‘ primitive ’ revelation in which Butler believes has been obscured, 
forgotten, or perverted; and the plain consequence is that a large 
majority of the race have no certain knowledge of the penalties 
to which they are exposed and, in many regions, entirely disbelieve 
in them. Butler’s whole argument is made necessary by this obscu- 
rity of the essential sanctions of morality. From this, again, it 
follows that the sanctions have to be outrageously severe. A penalty 
which is not to be inflicted till after my death, and in a world of 


which I know nothing, has therefore to be increased till it is made- 


extreme in degree and eternal in time. When you pay in assignats 


with no definite date of fulfilling your obligations in cash, you have- 


to increase the nominal value without limits. The punishment, again, 


so far, is absolutely without reformatory influence upon the 
criminal. Final sentence is passed at death. The divine bene-. 


volence, as Butler suggests, is a disposition to make the good men 
happy. He should apparently have added, and a disposition to 
make the wicked miserable. Judas Iscariot, according to Dante, 


is at the bottom of hell, being eternally chewed in the jaws of 
Lucifer, That is the most vivid picture of justice understood in. 
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the vindictive sense, and invites the conception that the suffering of 
the bad is an end in itself. It may, of course, be suggested that the 
example does good to others; and Butler regards the world as a 
state of ‘ probation.’ By probation he means what Mr. Gladstone 
calls ‘ progressive discipline.’'® Butler candidly adds, however, that 
the present state is so far from being ‘a discipline of virtue to the 
generality of men that, on the contrary, they seem to make it a 
discipline of vice.’'® Analogy, he says, shows that this fact is no 
proof that it was not ‘ intended as a moral discipline,’ because we see 
that of all the seeds that are made able to grow, perhaps not ‘ one in 
a million’ actually does grow. This ‘ appearance of waste’ in Nature 
is as unaccountable as the ruin of so many moral agents. The fact 
may not prove the absence of intention, but if not it certainly implies 
a strange failure of fulfilment. If a reformatory reported that (say) 
50 per cent. of the inmates turned out thieves and rogues, we should 
infer that there was a blunder in its constitution, as well as ‘ free- 
will’ in its scholars. Human legislation, which was fairly liable to 
such charges, would break every accepted canon and be on a level 
with that of the most barbarous of states. 

But at least, we might hope so far that the punishment 
was inflicted upon the wicked. Here, however, we have what 
is probably the most frequently applied of all Butler’s arguments. 
As Mr. Gladstone again considers this case, it requires a few 
words. Butler says that ‘vicarious punishments may, for aught 
we know, be fit and absolutely necessary.’ To the argument that, 
vicarious punishment seems to imply that God does not care 
whether it is inflicted upon innocent or guilty, he replies that 
in point of fact, one man’s suffering often contributes to the 
relief of another. Therefore, he declares, the objection is really 
against the ‘ whole general constitution of Nature.’ Mr. Gladstone’s 
comment upon this is, in the first place, that Butler only speaks 
twice of ‘vicarious punishment, and generally uses the phrase 
‘ vicarious suffering.’ (I have not verified this statement, but I am 
willing to accept it.) This is the remarkable illustration of Butler’s 
tendency to identify ‘suffering’ and ‘punishment’ without any 
attempt to show which is which. But I quite agree with Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement that he ought to have said ‘suffering.’ To 
speak of the suffering of an innocent person as ‘ punishment’ 
is of course monstrous. But the argument is not affected. 
The wicked man deserves suffering. He is not punished, 
because Christ accepts the suffering. ‘Vicarious’ must mean that 
Christ’s suffering makes the suffering needless. But how is it 
needed otherwise? Surely to satisfy the Divine justice. If so, jus- 
tice is satisfied by the suffering of an innocent man. If not, there is 
no moral meaning in the Atonement. Take a human analogy. You 
Pp. 120. 
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owe me a debt. A benevolent person pays for you, and I accept the 
money. That may be a proper transaction. It simply means that 
your benefactor has made youa present. But suppose that you have 
committed murder, and a philanthropist offers to be hanged in your 
place ; what should we say to the judge who allowed the exchange ? 
Clearly that he had committed two crimes, hanged an innocent man 
and let off a wicked man. That one man’s sufferings should save 
another from suffering is, as Butler says, a regular part of our infer- 
ence. A. suffers instead of B., but if ‘instead’ means that A.’s suffer- 
ing prevents B.’s punishment, the transaction is the reverse of moral. 
Christ’s sufferings, as Butler rather strangely observes, were ‘ voluntary.’ 
Therefore, would be the comment in a parallel case, the sufferer 
would have no right to complain. But the question is as to the 
judge. If it be his duty to punish B., why should he be satisfied 
with the suffering of C.? Butler appeals to the whole constitution 
of Nature, which may make such a proceeding ‘ necessary.’ Necessity 
excuses everything, as we have seen. But did not the Almighty con- 
stitute Nature? The old theory, as learned men tell us, was different. 
The being who had claims upon the sinner was not God but the devil. 
Christ voluntarily satisfied those claims and freed us from the devil. 
Such a transaction was perhaps not incompatible with what we take 
to be the devil’s character ; but when transferred to the Deity, I think 
that it becomes, as, 1 am glad to say, most modern theologians would 
admit, simply revolting. Butler’s analogical argument only hangs 
together by the help of that arbitrary identification of suffering and 
punishment which Mr. Gladstone charitably ascribes to a slip of the 
pen. 

And now I can sum up this rather tortuous discussion. Do I 
charge Butler, Mr. Gladstone may inquire, with believing in a deity 
who breaks the most elementary laws of human justice? To that I 
might say generally that I am often inclined to abandon as hopeless 
the task of discovering any man’s real beliefs from the formule which 
he sincerely supposes to express his beliefs. But I will add that, in 
my opinion, Butler did not mean to accept that conclusion. I think 
that he believed with entire sincerity that the Ruler of the universe 
was absolutely just and wise ; and that every man would receive a 
perfectly just sentence. The difficulty was, as I have argued, to 
reconcile this with the facts given by daily experience. Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that Butler took metaphysics to be a barren study. I cannot 
think that, for his whole argument crumbles unless he accepts, as I 
think that he did accept, the metaphysical groundwork. He infers, 
for example, that the usual known arguments ‘ for a future state of 
retribution ’ are plainly unanswerable,’ '' even if the argument from 
experience failed, These can be only the metaphysical arguments. 
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But, indeed, the assumption that some such proof as that of Clarke 
is valid is essentially implied in his whole theory. 

His doctrine, I take it, isthis: Can you, says the antagonist, identify 
Jehovah with the God of reason? Butler replies that he can, inas- 
much as Jehovah certainly forbade sin. His action, as Matthew 
Arnold put it, ‘made for righteousness.’ But then, granting the good- 
ness of the ends, were not the means atrocious? Does not Jehovah 
reflect the savage tendencies of a barbarous race? Butler virtually 
replies in two ways: first, that if we knew more, we might see the 
reasons for the Divine conduct, but chiefly, that as the world is corrupt, 
it may be necessary for God to act by indirect, and apparently unjust 
methods. But this amounts to saying that so far as we can see the 
Supreme Being acts as Jehovah is said to have acted. Although He 
is really just, his conduct conforms to what it would be if he were 
unjust. The simplest mode, therefore, of describing what we can 
actually perceive is by assuming a deity who punishes with monstrous 
severity, fails to carry out his intentions, and accepts the sufferings 
of an innocent being as a substitute for the punishment of the 
wicked. Now, as this represents what I may call the actual working 
theory of the universe, the popular imagination naturally takes it 
for the whole truth. Why first adopt pure reason and then, by the 
introduction of these qualifications, make it equivalent to a low form of 
anthropomorphism ? That is what the vulgar preacher in fact 
urges ; and it is hard to say that it is not the most logical course. And 
hence arise all those vivid images of a cruel and revengeful deity, to 
be pacified by flattery or diverted by ecclesiastical magic, which have 
shocked the consciences not only of unbelievers but of many theolo- 
gians. Such men have done their best to dilute or openly disavow 
them ; and it is because Butler’s doctrine tends to lend these doctrines 
support that Dr. Martineau regards it as a ‘ persuasive to atheism.’ 
‘Think of a being,’ as James Mill used to say, ‘who would make a 
hell, who would create the human race with the infallible foreknow- 
ledge, and therefore with the intention, that the great majority of 
them would be consigned to horrible and everlasting torment!’ Is 
not that to worship a demon instead of a good God ? 

Now, as I have already said, if Butler is right in thinking the 
metaphysical argument conclusive, he is no doubt right in holding 
that, in spite of these difficulties, we must believe in the Deity. He 
may escape from the difficulties verbally, by his elaborate shifting 
from scepticism to superstition. But that does not avoid the con- 
clusion that so far as the popular conception is taken as a fact, it is 
a horrible fact. 

Meanwhile the escape is perfectly easy to any one who really 
holds metaphysics to be barren, or, in other words, the argument 
upon which Butler tacitly relies, to be illusory. That is, of course, 
the position of Hume and James Mill and the modern agnostic. We 
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simply confess to ignorance. You make a difficulty by inventing an 
hypothesis which does not correspond to the facts, and get out of it 
by calling the difference mysterious. We, who do not accept your 
hypothesis, have no concern with your evasions. If suffering is 
punishment, you have shown that punishment is unjust. But that is 
no concern of ours who do not admit for a moment that suffering is 
punishment. We are content to take experience as it stands, inas- 
much as we have nothing else to go upon in dealing with fact ; and 
your whole elaborate structure, with its perfectly good deity, who 
appears to act unjustly, and the omnipotent being who appears to be 
unable to make a satisfactory system, is so much waste of labour. 
This, I take it, gives the real view of Butler. Everyone praises 
his candour, his patient thought, his acute psychological remarks, and 
his high moral purpose. But I take him to be aremarkable case of a 
man of powerful intellect working within the shackles of a precon- 
ceived system, never clearly deciding between what he may assume as 
admitted and what must be assumed to make his principles work, 
just because he has never clearly considered the ultimate philoso- 
phical position. This, in spite of his intellectual honesty, makes his 
system so curiously tortuous and ambiguous. We can perceive at 
each step why it seems plausible to him; but directly one looks at it 
from outside or compares it with any more comprehensive philosophy, 
it falls into ruins. That is why, with all his power, Butler has, as far 
as I know, failed to make any impression upon European thought. 
Even by his own countrymen, his argument is much more often 
praised than adopted. It will not fit in with a coherent doctrine, and 
it is felt to be dangerously easy of inversion. They, however, can feel 
better than foreigners the personal charm which is conveyed even 
by his simplicity of style, the indifference to ornament or epigram 
which goes well with his grave, earnest sincerity, and if they also 
happen to be imbued with the same preconceptions and can take his 
assumptions for granted, they may be persuaded that his argument 
is sound. Therefore, in spite of what I take to be his fallacies, I 
can understand why his argument should be treated with a respect 
more than proportioned to its logical merits, especially among gentle- 
men who have had the advantage of an Oxford education. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 








THE ADVANTAGE OF FICTION 


NEVER was so much fiction read asin these days, never were there so 
many readers of fiction, never so much fiction to read. All day long 
busy pens are tracing records of imaginary doings of imaginary people, 
of tears never shed, laughter never heard, hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, vices and virtues, baseless and insubstantial as castles of 
air; all day long presses rattle and whirr to the same end. Every 
day fresh and fresh novels and tales pour from the publishing 
houses; the accumulated stock is immense, yet there is an incessant 
cry for more. Whether this mounting tide of fiction has reached the 
flood and may now be expected to ebb is not easy to say, though it is 
sadly easy to say that the quality does not improve with the quan- 
tity. All sorts of people read and demand fiction now—busy and 
idle, learned and ignorant, wise and foolish, gentle and simple, rich 
and poor. 

This perpetual novel reading and writing is to some people an 
evil sign of the times. For the world does not appear to be much 
wiser, wittier, or kinder than it was; nor is it, perhaps, for all its 
vaunt of scientific research and increasing knowledge of matter, more 
learned, though its learning is far more widely diffused and co- 
piously diluted. And it must be confessed that literature at this 
high tide of novel writing and reading, and general lavish book- 
production, is at a low ebb. Such purely literary merits as style and 
form are scarcely discerned in these days; the most successful novels 
are not the best ; poetry is less read and still less valued than perhaps 
at any previous time. It isan ill symptom for literature that verse is 
gradually fading from periodicals. Criticism scarcely exists ; if a new 
Milton arose to-morrow, not six people could be found capable of 
reviewing him, not three with the courage to do it, though mush- 
room Miltons are yearly found and forgotten. The rank, ever-increasing 
crop of newspapers and magazines, partly the result of literary deca- 
dence, is rapidly degrading fiction and extinguishing literature. 
There are not enough good writers to supply this enormous quick- 
sand of print; competition is so fierce that only the most saleable 
magazines can keep going, and these play more and more to the 
gallery. Demos wants periodicals, but he does not want them good. 
Base curiosity, vulgar craving for personalities, morbid love of the 
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ugly, the revolting, and the commonplace, are rapidly driving art as 
well as literature from magazines. Even those once specially devoted 
to art are now painfully hideous with blurred reproductions of photo- 
graphed halls and parlours crammed with furniture, ugly and unin- 
teresting in themselves, and with the hard, exaggerated shadows and 
lights and false perspective inevitable in photography. But, though 
there is a false and frightful literalism analogous to photography in 
a certain class of recent fiction, and though fiction as well as the 
newest poetry suffers from the prevailing craze for the ugly, the un- 
natural, the dismal, and the dull, a few novelists refuse to bow the 
knee to Baal. Moreover, the most frivolous romances must be less 
ruinous to intellect than the dreary question and answer of the verbose 
interviewer, a creature with nosense of humour. Catalogues of chairs 
in fifth-rate actors’ rooms; gossip about the rouge affected by music- 
hall celebrities and the outgoings and incomings of tradesmen’s 
houses; enumeration of the cigar-ends of royalty, the bonnets of 
brides and the gowns of extravagant women ; flummeries of the rich 
and slummeries of the poor; what fiction is not better than facts 
so mean? The love of fiction is a primal and deeply-seated instinct ; 
its indulgence in the higher forms exercises and develops the noblest 
human faculties. 

For, since man is a spiritual being, it is not enough for him to be 
fed, housed, clothed, exercised and pleased through his senses, as 
apparently suffices other animals ; he must also enjoy spiritually. 


‘Half a beast and half a man 
Was the great god Pan.’ 


But half a beast and half a god is that wondrous, complex being who 
alone of all creatures goes erect, eyes the world from his pillar-like 
body’s height above earth ; within the dome of whose large-brained 
head the universe is in a measure mirrored, the millions of miles to 
the sun numbered, the stars, more distant, weighed, and the sweep of 
their vast orbits traced; who penetrates the secret recesses of his 
own mysterious and elaborate organism; who, in his looking before 
and after, speaks to his posterity of a hundred generations to come, and 
holds intimate converse with his forerunners of as many gone by, the 
story of whose lives he can tell without a break for five thousand years, 
and can guess at for as many before ; who changes the face of the earth 
by the operation of his delicately fashioned hands, subjugates bigger 
and better animals than himself to his will, and who alone of all the 
inhabiters of the earth makes the great elemental forces of Nature 
the servants of his pleasure. He has but a day of the measureless time- 
ocean to call his own, yet all time is not enough for him ; he craves 
eternity. Nor is the visible universe vast enough for his ubiquitous 
mind to rove in, he weaves another from his fancy ; the myriads of 
human beings past and present are too few ; he creates others ; nay, the 
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multitudinous species of living beings that cover the globe are not 
enough for him ; he invents fresh ones. He peoples every grove with 
beings, winged and wingless. Fairies and sprites, nymphs and satyrs, 
dryads and fauns of his devising dance through the woods ; every thicket 
and waterfall, stream and river, is gracious with the presence of some 
imagined god. Through the potency of his fancy sea-waves are vocal 
with mermaids’ singing, pleasant with nereids’ beauty; terrible with the 
presence of vague monsters; the white, evanescent sea-foam discloses 
a goddess, the culmination of feminine beauty, the sea-coasts are 
haunted by sirens luring mariners to destruction with magic of 
song ; as if the charm of sea-wandering, the actual perils, the storm 
and tempest on the great deep were not enough. And, as if natural 
forces were not sufficiently marvellous, gnomes and dwarfs live and 
toil far in the dark recesses of mountains, the agony of an imprisoned 
god tears the bosom of the world in earthquakes and pours fiery ruin 
upon mountain slopes. Great and marvellous and full of beauty is 
God’s work, the visible universe and its myriad inhabiters ; beautiful, 
too, and marvellous in its way, is the work of man, the vision of 
poets and the dreams of art, evolved from that protoplasm, created, 
not like the divine out of nothing, but out of existing elements, 

Man, in short, lives a twofold life—that of fact and that of fancy ; 
he consorts not only with tangible human beings, but with a shadowy 
company of his own making. He creates beings in his image, 
beings with nobler attributes and vaster powers than his own, yet in 
a way in his own image. Fiction is too small a word for what man’s 
creative imagination produces, poetry almost too large and yet too 
narrow, though the poet is the maker, finder, inventor, trowvére ; the 
Germans have a fitter word, Dichtung, which amply covers all that 
imagination bodies forth. 

The craving for fiction in this large sense is among the great 
elemental instincts of the race. Fiction comes before fact ; is it not 
after all, greater than fact? Before the dawn of history glows the 
full orb of fiction, in the myth; the epic precedes the chronicle; 
perhaps the Iliad and Odyssey let us more fully and intimately into the 
recesses of the Greek spirit than all the story of Athens and Sparta. 
Nay, a long-discredited legend may have more truth in it than whole 
tomes of authentic record dealing with the bare bones of dead fact. 
Fiction is the reality, fact its shadow. The Zolas say the contrary ; 
nay, the Zolas maintain that not only is literal fact the solid truth 
of which fiction is but the cast shadow, but that literal fact itself is 
not quite real unless it be very dirty and wholly sordid. But the 

Keatses hold that beauty is truth, truth beauty. Too much fact they 

conceive to be ill for man’s soul. 

‘ There was an awful rainbow once in heaven,’ but prying philo- 
sophers have dissipated its glories into coldly accurate angles of refrac- 
tion. 
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Let them delight in their angles, we can still cherish our rainbow, 
and admire the messenger of Zeus in her many-coloured scarf. 
The bow of promise obviously belongs to a higher region, a truth 
transcending the truth of both fiction and fact. 

The young of the human species enter the world worse equipped 
for the struggle of life than the young of any other kind, and they 
have more knowledge to acquire. One would think a child’s brain 
amply exercised and amused by the daily and hourly acquisition of 
plain fact as he moves about ‘in worlds not realised.’ But no; the 
infancy of the individual, like that of the race, is more concerned 
with fiction than with fact. Every child is half a poet for at least 
five years. ‘Shadow-peopled infancy’ is always demanding story, 
always inventing. Nothing is its plain self, everything shadows 
something else; a cup of milk is a well, a pond, a sea; a jar of the 
child’s arm produces a storm with tragic consequences; the nurse 
bewails spilt milk and spattered tablecloth ; she is bidden to lament 
shipwreck and loss of life, A sofa is a castle on an impregnable rock ; 
it is dangerous to pass certain corners in hall and lobby. This is 
the den of a bear, robbers lie in wait to rush out from that; a 
clump of trees on the lawn is the abode of a dread enchanter. You 
may think your six years’ son is walking by your side; you are mis- 
taken—it is a robber chief, a pirate, a Zulu, a Red Indian, Robinson 
Crusoe, or only some contemporary Jones. He walks with a grave 
air, looking cautiously about, on the watch for an ambush or the slot 
of a deer. The mere delight of living and moving in the sunshine of 
a novel and mysterious world in the character of a child of six, is too 
little for this small man’s large mind, he must walk through a shadow 
world in some shadow character as well; so deep is the instinctive 
craving for fiction. 

There was a time when literature was not, and the world’s fiction, 
embalmed in song, carried by word of mouth from generation to 
generation, was grand and simple ; it was then that myths grew and 
epics arose. The world’s fables were few ; they could only be recorded 
in memory and made known orally ; therefore they were noble in 
subject and beautiful in form; ignoble themes were not worth 
treasuring, unmusical diction could not be remembered or trans- 
mitted by the voice, the story made the music and the music pre- 
served the story. Gods were the earliest protagonists; as memory 
and imagination grew, and metre and rhythm developed, demi-gods 
and heroes, in other words, men of great achievement heightened 
by time and imagination were added; these were nearly always 
rulers of men, warrior, kings, and chiefs. 

With the invention of letters, the world’s fables, no longer con- 
fined to the memory and dependent upon rhythmic chants for 
transmission, became more numerous; but still the actors were 
mighty beings, superhuman or extra-human, still doers of great deeds 
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or heroes, so that the word ‘hero’ is still applied to the chief 
character in the meanest transcript of the life of to-day. Comedy 
brought a sprinkling of contemporary characters, and the clown— 
the unlearned, unmannered man of low degree—became the designa- 
tion of the comic character, the only part for the low-born man in 
early fiction. But poets and romancers were still concerned chiefly 
with great events, great sorrows and joys, the deaths of kings, 
the fate of nations, the pangs of Prometheus, the ruin of Troy; 
Achilles’ wrath was of moment because it was the spring of un- 
numbered woes for Greece; we do not care much about Achilles 
personally, Even Odysseus, perhaps the most interesting personage 
in song or story, is but a nucleus around which circles the charm, 
the peril, the mystery of the sea—not the plumbed and charted 
Mediterranean of to-day, not ‘perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn,’ 
but the sea of the sirens and Proteus and the nereids, by the golden 
sands of which Circe filled her magic cup and the lotos-eaters dreamed, 
and upon whose violet wave, far, far away in the mysterious sunset, lay 
the unknown Happy Islands. 

Roughly speaking, Chaucer was the first to introduce the low- 
born hero of contemporary life into English fiction, but very sparingly ; 
his serious heroes and heroines were still heroic and mostly of high 
degree. Shakespeare is greatest when he tells sad stories of the deaths 
of kings ; his representative man, he who stands for the whole race, 
is a prince, a man in whose fate the fate of nations is involved. With 
democracy grew the prose story of contemporary life. With feudal- 
ism died the romance of kings. Robinson Crusoe may be styled 
the first democratic hero, the antithesis to the princely Greek sea- 
wanderer. With the ascendency of the middle classes flowered the 
prose middle-class romance, that of Fielding, Richardson, Miss Austen, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot. Victor Hugo, the first great 
writer who may be considered a product of the French Revolution, 
struck the first note in the romance of prurience and decay ; he is the 
founder of the decadent school, whose motto is, ‘Evil, be thou my 
Good,’ and whose heroes are chiefly villains and outcasts. With the 
broadening of social sympathy after the English Reform Bill, and 
the reaction from the shudder of the French Revolution, came the 
noble hero of ignoble birth, of whom Charles Kingsley and George 
Eliot were the chief painters, the finest flowering of which is Enoch 
Arden, and who to-day have innumerable successors. With Nihilism, 
Anarchy, and Socialism came the fiction of filth and the gutter, now 
rampant but not triumphant, and which cannot live long, its origin 
being corruption. 

Whether the epic, the song of great deeds by great actors, be 
dead or not, the fact is sure and obvious that reigning fiction is, and 
probably will long continue to be, if it continues at all, the fiction of 
contemporary life, the novel proper—at present too often improper. 
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Poets, philosophers, historians, men of science, divines, and travellers 
remain upon the shelves in free libraries, unopened and unsoiled, while 
novelists are always in the people’s hands, finger-marked, greased, and 
literally read to pieces. Butis this an unmixed evil? Old folk-songs, 
national ballads, and romances doubtless minister a nobler and better 
food imagination, but they have long been dead in England, and are 
everywhere dying out; if the novel is not the highest intellectual 
refection, it is better than none; better than the newspaper, the 
sole reading of thousands and thousands of Englishmen of all ranks. 
It is not possible to bring literature in any real or large sense, much 
less philosophy, science, and art, to the hand-working classes, or to a 
considerable portion of the middle and upper classes. It is a great 
thing to provide them with a harmless source of amusement, an escape, 
however brief, from self and sorrow, toil and petty care. ‘My mother 
allows me to read no novels,’ once observed a young woman just out 
of her teens ; ‘she is afraid they might put ideas into my head.’ The 
fear was vain, since nothing short of a miracle could have done that ; 
but the observation was a just tribute to the educational value of 
fiction, which actually conveys ideas to many heads otherwise inac- 
cessible to them. 

The tired artisan, the clerk, the day labourer, the factory hand, 
the shop girl or boy, the dressmaker, the working man’s wife, weary 
with incessant housework and child-tending, at the close of the day’s 
toil, or in little blessed pauses and snatches of rest, cannot refresh them- 
selves by the pursuit of abstract philosophy or exact sciences ; 
their imaginations are too feeble and too untrained, their sense of 
beauty and form too little developed to find refreshment in poetry ; 
but, providing they can read and are not devoid of imagination, they 
can blissfully and profitably forget themselves for a while in the 
adventures of beings of their own times, and, if not on their level, 
at least on the level of living people with whom they occasionally 
come in contact. Penny journals and novelettes teem with dukes and 
duchesses ; ducal surroundings are more brilliant than those of 
milliners and maid-servants ; it involves a stronger imaginative effort 
to dwell in marble halls and drink the foaming champagne so 
lavishly poured in the pages of the Family Herald and those of 
Miss Braddon than to picture the trials and troubles of a fellow- 
sempstress, or sip her weak tea. There is more mental recreation in 
impossible earls than in half possible and wholly squalid slum dwellers, 
though these are less elevated and difficult to conceive than Greek 
gods and Shakespearian fairies. 

Great are the uses of fiction, especially of the easily imagined 
fiction of everyday life! Not the tired hand- and body-worker alone, 
but the weary brain-worker, the overwrought politician, the jaded 
curate, the tired bishop, the busy physician and lawyer, the artist, the 
man of letters or of science, the teacher, the student, all know hours 
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of lassitude and mental sterility, when nothing but a story can be 
grasped, and nothing but a story amuse and interest, soothe and 
charm. How many beds of sickness have been beguiled; how many 
hours of pain soothed; how many empty and solitary days of weak- 
ness filled and companioned by the silent magic of fiction! Nay, how 
many days of heavy sorrow and bereavement, the bitterness of how 
many real tragedies, has the Nepenthe of the novelist’s art calmed ! 
Fiction comes to the unlearned in their perennial mental sterility, 
to the learned and wise in their hour of weakness ; it is the channel 
of all others by which ideas and impressions are unconsciously 
conveyed to the passive mind, either as poison in the ear of the 
sleeping king, or as ozone to the lungs of one lingering by the 
sea; the mental attitude of the novel-reader being as purely recep- 
tive, his imagination as still, as a field waiting for rain. Neither 
preacher, orator, or actor has such an audience as the novelist, so 
numerous, so quiet, so easily reached and convinced. Original thinkers 
and poets direct and initiate fresh currents of thought, knowledge, 
and ethics ; they rule the mental and spiritual life of their age, but 
they speak only to a fit audience and few. They do not reach the heart 
and brain of the whole people as do the novelists; in the pen of the 
story-teller is more power to mould individual character and feeling 
than in anything else. 

But when the novelist begins to preach, the magic of his art, the 
secret of his charm, ilies. It is only by the anodyne of amuse- 
ment and the glamour of art that the reader’s mind is held in a 
charmed, receptive stillness ; the first sermonising note looses his en- 
chantment. The actual, what is commonly called the real—namely, 
the literal—is equally fatal to fictive art. Like the Lady of Shalott, 
the novelist must see the pageant of human life reflected in the magie 
mirror of imagination and weave it upon the enchanted loom of art. 
The moment he leaves his loom and turns to see by common day 
the helmet, and the plume, the water-lily, and the wondrous sights, 
the mirror cracks, out flies the web; the curse is come upon him. 
The magic mirror does not reflect all that passes, because selection is 
the first principle of art ; but it can reflect nothing that is not there ; 
to that extent the writer is bound to reality. Beyond that he creates, 
shows what is worthy of love and what of hate, where to reve- 
rence and where scorn, what to laugh at and what to weep over, thus 
influencing conduct and educating emotion. Not so much the com- 
pany to which readers are introduced corrupts them as the manner in 
which they are led to regard the company, so that thieves and mur- 
derers may be more edifying companions than saints and sages. This 
manner makes atmosphere, and on atmosphere chiefly depends power 
to fascinate and still more to influence and educate. And, though 
some people are attracted by the fumes of the pothouse, others by 
the musky, overheated air of the boudoir, some even by the stench of 
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the shambles, the charnel-house, the dissecting-room and hospital, I 
do verily believe, and am not alone in believing, that mankind on 
the whole prefers sweet airs, fresh and exhilarating, blowing between 
wide horizons and tonic with sea and mountain scents. What can 
be more wholesome and invigorating than the atmosphere of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels? Breathing the light and bright airs of 
health, the reader passes through all that series of exciting vicissi- 
tude in the company of a good man, a man of fine and various 
culture, one who knows, but is not tainted by, the world, a most 
chivalrous and courteous gentleman, a poet, a good fellow, kind, 
brave, full of sweet, deep humour; it is scarcely possible to be in 
better company than that of gentle, gallant Sir Walter, or breathe 
a more wholesome atmosphere than that of his romances. He never 
sneers at his characters and seldom scolds them—that is the reader's 
business. 

It has been said that fiction is harmful not so much by what is 
put in it as by what is left out. A few grains of wit, a leaven of 
literary skill, and a little of fancy go far to neutralise the septic 
properties of romances. The most harmful of all are—at least for 
young and unlearned people—the class usually styled ‘harmless,’ 
because the Seventh Commandment is never mentioned in them. 
These, tossed aside by mature readers, are read by the young in default 
of better; these ruin mind, weaken imagination, give false and 
sickly views of life, degrade taste, and enervate both character and 
feeling. These ‘harmless’ novels justify the old-fashioned notion 
that novel-reading is pure waste of time, leading to a distaste for 
solid reading. 

The ‘ harmless’ silly novel is due to the immoral prudery that will 
not face the facts of human nature itself, and falsifies them to the 
young. The natural reaction from this curious form of Puritanism 
is the present fashion of dwelling upon unclean topics and exposing 
ugly things, as if lack of reticence and want of decorum were the hall- 
mark of power and life, and not the brand of vulgarity and poverty of 
mind. This fashion will not last; there is nothing so ephemeral as 
the startling. 

Much excellent advice has been lately penned for the budding 
novelist ; he has been bidden to think, to observe, to study, even to 
cultivate style; but one thing has been forgotten, and that a very 
great thing—to cleanse his mind and imagination and live well. For 
who needs a clean and consecrated heart, noble aims, high ideals, and 
pure imaginings, if not writers of fiction? Their thoughts and aims 
quicken in the breasts of millions, their feelings strike secretly 
through the pulses of the world. Nor does any artist work with brain 
alone, but with heart and brain together; genius is intellect joined 
to character. 

Novel-reading is not the only wholesome amusement in a society 
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which too little values and studies recreation, but, taking it all round, 
it is about the cheapest, most convenient, and most universal; a 
pastime that develops the ethical and emotional, while stimulating 
the imaginative and critical, powers, the pastime in which the appeal 
to the senses is smallest. Like everything else, it can be abused, and 
is illin excess, But, unlike most amusements, it may be followed both 
in solitude and in society, and the pursuit of it is accompanied 
by no inconvenience to, or involuntary participation in, by others. 
Finally, far from cramping the intellect, it often expands it and creates 
a habit of reading that must be satisfied ; and, in widening the mental 
horizon and rousing intellectual interests by allusion and suggestion, 
inspires a taste for culture and thirst for information. 


M. G. TUTTIET 
(Mazwell Gray). 
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CHURCH DEFENCE OR CHURCH REFORM ? 


‘I think,’ quoth my father, ‘ that the noble science of 
defence has its weak sides, as well as others.’ 


Tristram Shandy. 


THERE is a passage in one of Lord Beaconsfield’s earlier novels in 
which two disputants are introduced wrangling about their several 
political opinions. One says bluntly: ‘I am not a mere Tory—I 
am a Conservative. The other replies: ‘A Conservative? What 
are you going to conserve?’ Somehow that pregnant question 
made a very great impression upon me when I read it first; so 
great, indeed, that it has never ceased to exercise a certain influence 
upon my life and opinions. I find myself continually asking 
‘ What are you going to conserve ?’ and when my friends urge upon 
me the necessity of standing up in defence of the Church of England 
as by law established, I can never help answering: ‘To begin with 
—what are you going to defend ?’ 

As matters now stand, and as men now set themselves to discuss 
them, I believe there is no word in the English language which is a 
more ambiguous term than that word Church. There is no question, 
or very little question, among professing Christians that in its highest 
sense the word ‘ Church’ means a society, or family, or organisation 
which our Lord founded and over which He watches—a kingdom as 
He Himself calls it. 

That kingdom exists in idea, and men have always hoped to realise 
that ideal ; they have never succeeded in their endeavours to attain 
to it—it is hardly conceivable that they ever should. 

But when we talk of the Church of England as by law established, 
we mean something very different from that which we indicate when 
we talk about the spiritual kingdom—the Church of Christ—for 
this latter must be commensurate with Christianity. The former 
denotes something very much more mundane. With the spiritual 
kingdom, the Divine ideal, I am not now concerned ; in the actually 
existing organisation which we call the ‘ Church of England as by law 
established,’ all Englishmen are profoundly interested, for all come 
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within the sphere of its influence, and all are more or less, consciously 
er unconsciously, affected by the working of its mighty machinery. 

1. No organised society can exist or continue operative unless its 
conditions of union are based upon the recognition of certain beliefs 
which all its members assent to. Every society, religious, political, 
professional, or commercial, starts with setting forth something like 
a statement of principles, to the acceptance of which all its members 
are pledged. This is saying neither more nor less than that every 
organised society must needs have its creed. The creed of every 
society formulates the beliefs of that society, and in giving in their 
adhesion to the society the members accept the principles laid down 
and the beliefs so formulated as their own. 

A man joins a political club, a trades union, or a medical associa- 
tion on the understanding that he assents to the terms laid 
down in the articles of association, and accepts the fundamental state- 
ments which explain the necessity for founding such association. 
To talk of a Church without a creed is about as wise or as foolish 
as to talk of a trades union which should have no regard to any 
trade, or to talk of a political club which professed no distinctive 
political opinions. Every society must needs have its creed.! 

It goes without saying that Christian men are all pledged and all 
prepared to defend, with all earnestness and zeal and by legitimate 
means, the creed of their Church. But the invitation to join the 
Church Defence Society means something very different from and 
much more—or, must I say much less ? than that. 

2. Every society must necessarily have a definite sphere of action 
and a defined object which it aims at attaining. 

A railway company exists for the working of a convenient method 
of transit between one point and another, and its modus operandi is 
strictly defined. Sometimes its motive power will be steam and 
sometimes electricity. It is quite conceivable that the original 
object may be extended, the sphere of activity greatly enlarged, and 
the methods of attaining the ends desired require to be greatly altered, 
perhaps greatly improved, ‘ to meet the times,’ as the phrase is. Is it 
pressing a metaphor too far to say that every society must, over and 
above its creed, have its regulative formularies, which formularies 
require to be strictly observed and rigidly enforced if the machinery 
of such society is to work smoothly, and a deadlock, sooner or later, be 
avoided ? 

But is it conceivable that in any going concern, any society which 


1 As I wrote these words my eye lit upon the following creed of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers (Zimes, 26th of November, 1895) :—‘ Organisation gives to men 
a special character, and is a source of strength. It keeps them compact and concen- 
trates their efforts towards one end; whilst without it they are both weak and inef- 
fectual, exercising no influence or control over their own future condition.’ 
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should continue to justify its existence for, say, only a few genera- 
tions, extending its operations and enlarging the sphere of its activity 
—is it conceivable, I ask, that such a society should allow itself to 
be tied and bound by regulations, by-laws, and customs which were 
imperative and serviceable a century ago, but which now only testify 
to the antiquity of that society, and by no means prove that they 
are the best possible for carrying out the purposes which they were 
originally intended to subserve ? 

Imagine a steam navigation company, established, say, sixty years 
ago, whose articles of association prescribed that all the vessels 
built should be furnished with paddle-wheels ; and that a majority of 
the directors should be possessed with the belief that they were 
precluded from propelling their steamer by a screw. Would such a 
company enlist the confidence of the commercial world, or its directors 
be reckoned to be among the wisest of mankind ? 

Now, the Church of England is a society which exists for evange- 
lising this nation. Its creed is clear and plain, and sets forth the 
principles and beliefs which justify its existence. But over and 
above this expression of fundamental principles, the Church, like 
every other society, must set forth the methods whereby it intends to 
carry out its professed objects. These are those regulative formularies 
which require to be observed, and include rubrics, canons, ‘ articles’ 
(which are conditions of thought binding on some of its members), 
and regulations of a more or less precise character which are framed 
for the advantage, and sometimes for the actual protection of other 
members of the great society. 

It is pretty near the truth that the by-laws, ordinances, rules 
of conduct, restrictions, regulations of the Church of England are to 
be found in the Book of Common Prayer. I hope I shall not be 
made an offender for a word. Ido not say that all the laws or all 
the by-laws of the Church of England are contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, any more than I say that this is all that the Book 
of Common Prayer contains. Either assertion would be absurd. 

Knowing well that I am now treading on dangerous ground, and 
that any man who ventures to hint that the Book of Common 
Prayer (whether regarded as a glorious manual of devotion or as 
containing in its rubrics and authoritative ordinances a collection 
of regulative formularies binding upon us all) needs something 
more than mere defending, incurs the risk of being denounced as a 
heathen man and a heretic, and perhaps as something worse. Yet, 
nevertheless, I do venture humbly to ask in all earnestness, Is every- 
thing in the Book of Common Prayer worth defending? Is every- 
thing defensible ? 

I forbear from entering upon the history of the compilation of 
the book, though it is a history which is full of suggestion and in- 
struction. I take it as I find it. 
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To begin with, when, some twenty years ago, the powers that be 
were authorised to carry out a revision of the passages of Scripture 
read as the lessons during public worship, and when, in the place of the 
old lessons which had been read for more than three centuries in our 
Church, an improved selection of lessons was made, and the reading of 
those lessons became obligatory upon us all, I for my part can regard 
this enactment as nothing less than an alteration of an old by-law of 
the Church of England. The old enactment was tacitly assumed to 
be indefensible or not worth defending ; its removal, and its replace- 
ment by something better, was urged as a measure of reform. 

There were not wanting many who objected to any change ; these 
latter were for defence, and defence only. The defenders had to sub- 
mit to the reformers in this. Have we at all lost by the change that 
was brought about ? 

But is everything that is now contained in this book—considered 
as the treasure-house of our formularies—to be defended at all cost 
against all those who would hesitate to pronounce it an infallible guide? 

Is the Calendar of the Church of England, as printed in our 
Prayer-books, a document which must be retained in its entirety, 
as if to meddle with it were profanation? Is it defensible as a 
literary compilation ? Is it worth defending as a kind of ecclesias- 
tical bylaw, directing us all what days in the year we are bound to 
observe as commemorations or festivals, and all more or less edifying 
as associated with the career of God’s chosen servants, whose lives or 
deaths ought not to be forgotten ? 

For myself I hold that we of the Church of England have by no 
means too many anniversaries. So far from it, I believe we should 
all be a great deal the better for having many more days of remem- 
brance marked out for us in our Calendar-—days associated with the 
names of those whose lives or sufferings, their successes or their great 
sacrifices for the Church of God ought not to be allowed to fade into 
nothingness. I think we might well learn a lesson even from the 
Positivists—fas est ab hoste doceri—and do honour to the leaders 
and heroes of this Church of England of ours, the saints and martyrs 
who have bequeathed to us ennobling memories and examples that 
can hardly fail to inspire at once humility and trust in their Lord 
and ours. But if we are ever to have such an addition to our anniver- 
saries when one’s thoughts may be turned to the holy and humble 
men of heart, the wise and brave, the guileless and truly spiritually 
minded: who left their mark upon the age in which they lived, and 
stamped the impress of their personality upon the ages that followed, 
I certainly should not wish to see among them such names as are 
inseparably associated with the visions and fables of a hagiology 
which by God’s mercy we have quite outgrown, and which, in so far 
as it may foster an emasculating and degrading credulity, can be only 
mischievous to those whose temptation is to gloat over unwholesome 
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fictions till they count it meritorious to believe the incredible. But 
as for our present Calendar, is its retention, except as an antiquarian 
curiosity, worth defending? On the other hand, should we not gain 
greatly by having a revision ofthis Calendar? As to the lines on which 
such revision might be carried out, that is quite another question. 

In the meantime, how many of our clergy or laity, who are any- 
thing less than experts in a branch of learning which is caviare to 
the general, can tell us why on the 22nd of January our attention 
should be drawn to ‘ Vincent, Spanish Deacon and Martyr’ ?—why 
on the 25th of October we should have ‘ Crispin, Martyr,’ intruded 
upon our notice ?—or what we are meant to understand by the strange 
reminder of the 16th of December, ‘O Sapientia’? Who is cele- 
brated under the name of ‘ Machutus, Bishop,’ on the 15th of 
November, is at least doubtful ; but there can be no doubt at all that 
the Bishop of Orleans, who, for a good deal more than three centuries, 
has appeared in our Calendar on the 7th of September as Enurchus,? 
never answered to that name while still in the flesh. It is a mere 
printer’s blunder for Euurtius or Evertius—a blunder which has 
never been set right in our Prayer-books down to the present hour. 
Is its retention defensible ? 

But to come to a much more serious question. It is a matter of 
only too general notoriety that the interpretation of half a score of 
rubrics has exercised the law courts again and again during the last 
fifty years. Even now he would be a rash man who would undertake 
to say that we have heard the last of those unhappy disputes. I 
need not particularise. Do they who call upon us all to take part in 
the defence of the Church and everything that concerns it—do they 
mean that we should all unite in preserving intact and unaltered 
every rubric that now is supposed to bind us all, and yet about the 
meaning of which we may have the widest divergences of opinion ? 
Would it not be wiser, braver, more loyal, if we could but set ourselves 
to correct misapprehensions which under the present condition of 
affairs can hardly fail to continue, and by continuing be fruitful 
sources of disagreements? Surely, surely it would be better for us 
all to acknowledge frankly that among our regulative formularies 
there are some that are capable of improvement in their wording ; 
better to face the fact that a policy of stubborn defence of those for- 
mularies is a policy at once undignified and unreasonable ; and, more- 
over, a policy that we cannot hope to persist in to the bitter end unless 
that end is to come, not in the shape of concord, but violent division. 

3. But every organised society, if it is to do any work at all, must 
carry on its operations by the instrumentality of duly appointed 
agents and officers. Obviously, too, among these there must be sub- 
ordination of the lower to the higher; supervision and control by 
responsible heads of departments ; facility for removing an incompe- 
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tent servant here, or promoting an able official to more arduous duties 
there. The larger and the more important the sphere of operation 
in which any organised society is engaged, the greater the need that 
every duly appointed worker should be kept to his duties—that his 
liberty of action should be restricted within certain limits while per- 
forming the duties of his office—that discipline should be enforced 
rigidly and promptly exercised. 

Is it conceivable that any railroad in the world could be carried 
on efficiently by an army of porters, engineers, stationmasters, guards, 
and signalmen, every one or any one of whom was irremovable from 
his place, and who might continue to hold his appointment subject only 
to the condition of putting in an appearance on stated occasions at 
this point or at that, and going through the form of discharging the 
functions of the office to which he was appointed once and for ever ? 

Yet, absurd and extravagant as such a dream as this appears to us 
all, we have only to look at what is going on in that society known 
as the Church of England as by law established to find such a dream 
realised. 

Every parish clerk statutably admitted to his office is an official 
holding his office during his own pleasure, and irremovable. The 
fees he is entitled to receive are recoverable, I believe, at law ; he may 
be blind or deaf, and may appoint his deputy, and the income he 
derives may be, and is in many cases, largely in excess of that which 
accrues to the incumbent of the Church of which he is supposed to be 
the servant. That is bad enough; but there are worse abuses than 
that. It is bad enough that any prominent functionary in our 
churches should be notoriously intemperate, physically incapable of 
discharging the duties of his calling, or habitually rendering himself 
an object of derision, and something worse, to the congregation 
whose mouthpiece he is supposed to be when divine worship is being 
earried on. This is bad enough, I say, in the case of the parish 
clerks. But it is infinitely more serious and mischievous when the 
fact forces itself upon us that every beneficed clergyman in the land 
possesses a freehold in his benefice, and that from that freehold he 
cannot be removed by the whole bench of bishops, with the Primate 
at the head, except he has so grossly misconducted himself that he 
has brought himself under the notice of a criminal court. Of course 
I know that recent legislation has gone some way to correct this, for 
here there has been a timid endeavour to reform what the common 
sense of the community condemned as intolerable. But I know this too, 
that in cases even of habitual intemperance it is found by experience 
that it is extremely difficult to obtain such evidence as may bring 
about a conviction ; though the general belief of the parishioners may 
all point in one direction, and no moral doubt exist among them that 
the charge, which may so easily break down, is nevertheless certainly 
well founded. 
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Is it too much to remember in this connection that ‘ Czesar’s wife 
must be above suspicion ’ ? 

But is it to be borne for ever that a man who from the first 
moment that he was presented to a benefice proved himself un- 
mistakably ill-adapted for the cure on which he has entered, and that 
such a man should be irremovable from his living so long as he 
commits no serious moral offence against the laws of the land ? 
Congregations may be as unreasonable, as fickle, as wrong-headed, 
as little to be trusted, as it suits some clerical gentlemen to represent 
them. But are the congregations of our churches, or the inhabitants 
of our country parishes to be left for ever with no redress against 
the cruel injustice of being given over to the lifelong ministrations of 
a quarrelsome, indolent, careless, or personally objectionable cleryman, 
without tact or sympathy or knowledge; a man of low tone and 
offensive manners; a man whose presence in the reading-desk or 
the pulpit—to go no farther—might become a misery to those whose 
sense of the fitness of things is outraged by irreverence and coarse- 
ness, and who from childhood upwards have habitually been assuming, 
with a cruel irony, that their parish church was ‘ their own’ ? 

4. But over and above the officials carrying on the ordinary 
routine of every organised society, it is essential that there should be 
an executive—directors, managers, heads of departments, and the like 
—who must in all cases have some voice in the choice of their subor- 
dinates, and some liberty of intervening in cases where bad appoint- 
ments may be made or attempted in the staff coming under their 
supervision. There are in most large concerns some sort of qualify- 
ing examinations to pass before a lad is admitted to a clerkship. In 
all cases there is something like a time of probation. In no case 
could it be conceived that an absolute power of nomination should 
reside with any individual, high or low. 

Imagine, if you can, an insurance company—that will do as well 
as anything else—so peculiarly constituted that three out of seven 
of the clerks or local agents of the company were in private patronage, 
that any man could go into the market and buy the right of present- 
ing his son or his nephew or his friend to one of these clerkships, 
the only provision being that the presentee shall have passed the 
‘junior local’ examination when he was fifteen, and was able to 
produce a certificate of his success when called upon. What should 
we think of, what should we look for from such a company, and 
how should we expect the accounts of that company to be kept, or 
how many years’ life should we be inclined to give it ? 

And yet, astonishing as it may seem to those who are unaware of 
the fact, this amazing system prevailed in almost every branch of the 
public service of this country for ages. In the profession of the law, 
admission to practice in certain privileged courts was regularly pur- 
chased for money ; reversions to certain posts were bought and sold 
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two or three deep. The ‘six clerks’ of the Court of Chancery, 
who gave the Lord Keeper Guilford so much trouble in the seven- 
teenth century, had all bought their benefices—for it really amounted 
to that—and all took care to sell the reversion to such benefices before 
they vacated them by death or resignation. The pleaders in the 
Palace Court, of which comfortable institution old lawyers used to 
delight to talk half a century ago, all bought and sold their exclusive 
privilege of appearing on behalf of suitors compelled to make their 
moan there whether they would or not. <A good half of the com- 
missioned officers in the army paid tnoney down for their commis- 
sions, and more money down for each successive promotion, and when 
a major or a lieutenant-colonel of a regiment thought it was prudent 
to retire, there was a general levy among his juniors to buy him out, 
each and all being actually pecuniarily interested in getting rid of 
him. The system was universal. Gradually it disappeared. But it 
is less than fifty years since the ‘six clerks’ were handsomely pen- 
sioned off, and it was during the present century that the close 
borough of the Palace Court was abolished ; to some of us it seems 
only the other day since the system of purchase in the army came 
to an end ; and it is hardly more than five or six years since the last 
of the registrars of a certain ‘ peculiar’ court joined the majority, 
the reversion to the appointment having been bestowed upon him 
some eighty years before, when that courteous and very estimable 
gentleman was in his cradle. 

Patronage by purchase has been altogether abolished in this 
country, never to be tolerated again. Yet in the Church of England 
as by law established it flourishes in full vigour, all recent legislation 
notwithstanding. 

I speak as I know. I could point to half-a-dozen instances of 
barter and sale in advowsons and next presentations, within twenty 
miles of my own door, which have been managed with complete 
success during the last five or six years. The thing is notorious, and 
will go on merrily till we forbear from tinkering legislation which 
proceeds upon a basis of defending—7.e. making the best we can of 
things morally indefensible—instead of resolutely setting ourselves 
to face the problems of constitutional reform. An unscrupulous 
man with little or no moral sense finds no difficulty in driving a 
coach and four through any such Act of Parliament as we have hitherto 
been content to draft; he can easily satisfy the thing which he calls 
his conscience when it stands between him and the piece of prefer- 
ment which is within his grasp. He makes declarations without 
demur, and defends himself by slanderously protesting that any man 
would do the same who had the same chance. Your attempt to keep 
out the unconscionable man fails—you keep out the really honour- 
able and scrupulously upright man, and him alone. Abolish the 
parson’s freehold, let it be understood that no clergyman shall be a 
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tenant for life in any benefice great or small, and then, and not till 
then, will you put an end to the buying and selling of ‘ desirable 
livings.’ The seller will not be able to guarantee security of tenure, 
the buyer will hesitate to put his money into a very unsafe invest- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, again I ask, Is the buying and selling of advowsons 
only barely defensible, is it worth defending, or is not the whole 
system crying out to us all—crying out to the heavens above and 
the earth beneath for something more than defence, rather for nothing 
less than drastic reform ? 

5. Once more, no organised society can hope for long to continue 
its operations effectively without a constitution. Every joint-stock 
bank must have its board of directors; every club must have its 
committee ; every railway company must have its periodical meeting 
of shareholders, when the directors are required to give an account of 
their stewardship, and the several heads of departments present their 
reports. 

Will some wise and learned man, some earnest and thoughtful 
man, some true and loyal man—true and loyal, I mean, tothe sacred 
society of which we claim to be members—will such a man take 
pity upon us, the befogged and ignorant ones, who yet yearn to get 
some intelligible information on the point? Will such an one deliver 
us from our vagueness and the unhappiness which is inseparable from 
the suspicion that we do not know where we are, standing upon we 
know not what, and groping in a darkness that makes us afraid ? 
Will such an one answer the question—What is the constitution of 
the Church of England as by law established ? 

For myself I can get as far as this, that the sovereign of these 
realms is the head of the Church as of the State, and as such is ‘ over 
all persons and in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as temporal, su- 
preme.’ That the sovereign should be acknowledged as ultimate 
referee in all causes and controversies debated within her dominions, 
and the supreme arbiter between conflicting parties and persons, 
seems to me to follow logically from a nation’s acceptance of a mon- 
archy as its form of government. To admit of an appeal from the 
sovereign’s decision in any causes whatever, ecclesiastical or temporal, 
is ipso facto to take the crown from her brows and to go far to an- 
nihilate the royal supremacy altogether. But there are a thousand 
organised societies among us which are hardly conscious that the 
sovereign is supreme over them all; societies which go on very use- 
fully, very profitably, very actively, managing their own concerns, 
and never appearing as suitors before her Majesty’s representatives— 
the judges who are her deputies and spokesmen for the time being. 
It is only when such societies cease to carry on their operations 
harmoniously, and when, in consequence of grave disagreement, they, 
in one form or another, apply to the sovereign to settle their differ- 
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ences, it is only then that they are brought to recognise the fact 
that the sovereign is supreme head over them. 

Meanwhile, all these societies manage their own affairs without 
let or hindrance, and, for the most part, without much friction or 
serious quarrels. In such societies there are governors or directors 
whose functions are clearly defined ; managers whose responsibility 
is exactly limited; laws and ordinances which are altered and im- 
proved upon from time to time; by-laws which regulate procedure 
and prescribe duties. Every member of the executive, from the highest 
to the lowest, knows what is expected of him. The governing body 
is a representative body—not a mere order—and, for the most part, 
elected by the voice of the members of the whole society. Lastly, 
there are occasions when every member of such society is called upon 
to attend a general meeting, where discussion is invited, where speech 
is free, and where all important proposals affecting the welfare of the 
society are accepted or rejected by the votes of those attending, 
sometimes by holding a ballot of every member on the roll. 

Has the Church of England by law established anything remotely 
resembling such a constitution as this ? 

I shall, perhaps, be told, ‘ The Church has its Convocation at any 
rate.’ That is exactly what the Church of England has not. The two 
provinces of Canterbury and York have each their Convocation, inte- 
resting and very curious survivals of an almost buried past ; but the 
Church of England as a whole has no general assembly where its re- 
presentatives have liberty of discussion on questions affecting its very 
life and regimen; no assembly with anything remotely resembling 
legislative powers ; and so far as either of the two Lower Houses of 
Convocation can be regarded as a representative assembly of the 
Church at all, it is an assembly exactly in the same condition in which 
the House of Commons was before the Reform Bill. 

The Convocation of Canterbury consists of forty-four deans and 
proctors of cathedral chapters, fifty-three archdeacons, and forty-six 
representatives of the inferior clergy ;—forty-six representatives of 
al] the beneficed working clergy south of the Humber; as for the 
unbeneficed, they are not represented at all. Can we wonder if certain 
audacious young clergymen, not too prone to respect their ecclesiastical 
superiors, and a little too outspoken when their wrath is hot, do not 
hesitate to say that the Lower House of Convocation of the province 
of Canterbury is a House in which rotten boroughs have it all their own 
way? Iam far from wishing to adopt such language ; for overstate- 
ment is only a form of mis-statement, but I cannot wonder that we 
hear it repeated around us. 

But where are the representatives of the laity in these Convoca- 
tions of the two provinces? There is, indeed, a House of Laymen, 
which assembles in solemn conclave, passes resolutions, and carries on 
debates with earnestness and dignity ; and it must be added that the 
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sobriety and wisdom of the suggestions embodied in the resolutions 
of the House of Laymen are at least as worthy of respectful considera- 
tion as any of those which have emanated from the Convocations of 
the clergy. But the practical effect of the deliberations in the one 
assembly or in the other is hardly more than would ensue if a debate 
should take place at the Oxford or Cambridge Union, and a majority of 
fluent undergraduates should resolve. that it was desirable that the 
Church of England should submit to the supremacy of the Church of 
Rome. 

Defend those interesting survivals, those anomalous curiosities, the 
Convocations of the provinces of Canterbury and York? Defend them 
in a hopeless despair of being able to get anything better? Has it 
come to this, that we are unanimous on one point at any rate—to wit, 
that there is no statesmanship left among us all. 

6. Every organised society with a definite sphere of activity must 
needs possess some property which constitutes its capital. Sometimes 
this property is in buildings and lands, sometimes in mortgages, bonds, 
and debentures; sometimes large portions of this property are allo- 
cated for specific purposes. In all cases, however, this property belongs 
unquestionably to the society ; and though a million or two here or 
there may stand in the names of trustees who represent the society, 
there can be no question about the ownership. It is all corporate 
property, and if the manager of a branch bank, for instance, in a small 
country town, were to tell us that the building in which his business 
was carried on, and the residence provided for him durante bene 
placito, were his own, and that he was tenant for life of the freehold, 
we should not feel so much inclined to smile at his amiable delusion 
as to ask ourselves whether such a monomaniac was a fit person to be 
entrusted with the management of that bank. Here, however, I am 
anticipating. 

But imagine one of the great insurance companies receiving a 
notice from the ‘ State’ some fine morning to the effect that on and 
after a certain date it would be required to surrender to a body of 
commissioners twenty-five per cent. of its funded property ; these 
commissioners to have in future the administrative control over an 
allocation of a couple of millions or so. Imagine, further, that a 
third—or a fifth, if you like that better-—of these commissioners 
entrusted with the management of these millions might, for 
anything that appeared to the contrary, be actual shareholders or 
directors of associations embarked in the same line of business, 
bidding for the same class of customers, and each of them with a 
keen eye to the interests of the rival or hostile undertaking, and no 
friendly feeling at all for the company whose property he was called 
upon to watch over. Should we not all be a little alarmed, and be 
asking one another anxiously, ‘ What are we coming to? What next ?’ 

When, however, we come to look into the position of the Church 
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of England with reference to the property which we are told belongs 
to her, we find ourselves not so much staring at a‘ mighty maze 
without a plan,’ as on the edge of the dread realm of chaos and 
ancient night. In perplexity and bewilderment of mind I am some- 
times inclined to doubt whether the Church as by law established is 
an organised society at all. There is indeed a corporation—may I 
call it one ?—to the custody of which very large funds were handed 
over in the first half of this century, and which ever since then has 
administered the revenues derivable therefrom; and I suppose this 
corporation may be regarded as administering a certain allocation of 
Church property made when the Ecclesiastical Commission came 
into being. But what the Church as an organised society had to say 
in the matter, whether the Convocations of the two provinces were 
consulted—whether they ought to have been consulted—whether 
they exhibited any interest in the matter, whether they issued 
protests or passed resolutions—which one might have thought would 
have been the least they could do-—all these and a great many more 
questions which may suggest themselves in this connection I must 
leave to others to answer. It is all ancient history now. This, how- 
ever, is pretty clear—that when the Ecclesiastical Commission was 
established for facilitating and carrying out a most important 
measure of disendowment, all the bishops were put upon it as ex- 
officio members, and associated with them were four judges and a 
large number of august personages, every one of whom in that re- 
mote past was almost necessarily a member of the Church of England 
by law established—but as matters now stand these lay members of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission may be members of half a dozen 
elaborately organised religious bodies actively hostile to the Church 
—they may be conscientious separatists, contemptuous agnostics, 
Christians unattached, or accomplished gentlemen of the Hebrew 
persuasion. Let no one reply, ‘This is only an imaginary grievance.’ 
As far as I am concerned I am not prepared to say it is a grievance 
at all. But it would be rather startling to hear some fine morning 
that the Midland Railway Company had been relieved of the 
embarrassment of working a certain group of branch lines, or of 
working the mineral traffic on others, by the handing over the 
management of this part of its system to a body of directors, only a 
proportion of whom need be shareholders in the great going concern. 

Meanwhile the result of this allocation of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments is that, as a body, the bishops are at this moment mere stipen- 
diaries receiving their quarterly payments from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and owning no property in virtue of their several 
offices except the houses in which they reside, and which in some 
cases they would gladly exchange for more modern and commodious 
mansions. The episcopal and capitular estates were in all cases 
handed over to the management of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
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perhaps to the advantage of the Church, but the gross annual income 
dealt with by this body amounts to very close upon one-fourth of the 
whole income derived from our ancient endowments. 

But how about the other three-fourths ? 

These have been left in other ownership. There are—if I may 
trust the Official Year-book of the Church of England—more than 
14,000 separate estates strictly entailed upon 14,000 tenants for life, 
who from the time they enter upon their tenancy are left far more 
free to deal with their several estates than most landed proprietors. 
They may plant, they may build, they may plough up the pasture, 
they may cut down the timber, they may throw the land out of cul- 
tivation, they may let the houses fall into ruin, they may turn the 
glebe into a racecourse, the parsonage into a grand stand, the 
coachhouse into a billiard-room, the stable into a parlour and kitchen, 
and the hayloft into a couple of bedrooms, so enabling themselves to 
answer truthfully unpleasant questions by replying that they reside 
upon the premises, they may do all these things because they can. 
You exclaim in wrath that all this is exaggeration. So far from it, 
actual instances of all these strange doings might be adduced 
without difficulty if it were at all desirable. What! have my 
readers never heard of that beneficed clergyman who won the Derby 
some twenty years ago; or of that other peerless sportsman who had 
no sooner been presented to a ‘ comfortable living’ in —well, not 
in East Anglia or the Midlands—than he availed himself of his op- 
portunities to start a pack of hounds at the rectory? Every one 
of these abuses of prerogative has occurred within this century ; any 
one of them might be done now by a beneficed clergyman without 
a conscience, and with a sufficient amount of audacity and contempt 
for the good opinion of his neighbours. The day of reckoning only 
comes when the life tenancy expires, and the day may come without 
any one to pay the reckoning if the Reverend A. B. has no effects to 
distrain upon. You can’t get dilapidations out of an insolvent. 

Is this a state of things which is defensible? Is it not amockery 
to talk of defending a system which it is quite impossible to believe 
will continue long without compelling us to set about reforming it ? 

We all talk of these 14,000 entailed estates as the property of the 
Church of England by law established. If you mean by that that 
these 14,000 entailed estates are held by the several tenants for life for 
the moral and spiritual benefits which the holders of those estates may 
confer upon the Church at large, the statement is true ; and if you add 
that no men in the world are devoting themselves more conscien- 
tiously and more zealously, each according to his light, to perform 
the duties of their high calling, and making greater sacrifices to 
elevate the moral tone, to awaken lofty conceptions of duty, to lift 
up the vicious and the godless to a higher level of sentiment and aspira- 
tion, and in things great and small to shed abroad an influence for 
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good upon the people among whom their lot is cast, I humbly give 
God thanks that this is so, and in grateful recognition of the fact I pray 
that so it may long continue. But as I bow my head the Psalmist’s 
words come back into my memory with something more than the 
literal meaning, ‘It is He that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves.’ 

But outside the lands and houses which constitute the great main- 
tenance fund allocated for the support of the resident officials or 
clergy of the Church of England by law established, there is an 
enormous amount of property in the shape of ecclesiastical buildings 
which are supposed to belong to ‘the Church,’ but which, as matters 
now stand, really appear to belong to nobody. 

I am quite prepared to be denounced and ridiculed as a thick- 
headed or thin-headed ignoramus ; but if I can only ‘draw the fire’ 
of the wise and learned upon me I am quite prepared to run away 
from 4 position which may appear to be untenable. Meanwhile, I shall 
not have written in vain if a million or two of my fellow-countrymen 
get to know where they stand when they and Iask humbly, Whom do 
the cathedrals and parish churches of England belong to? 

There was a time—at any rate I for one am possessed by the 
conviction that it was so—when the cathedrals actually did belong to 
the chapters severally representing them. When the estates of these 
chapters passed into the hands of the commissioners, did the 
ownership of the cathedrals pass with the estates into the same 
hands? If that is so, how does it come to pass that some of those 
chapters are provided with a sustentation fund to keep up the 
buildings, and some are left with no funds at all for keeping the 
fabrics in repair? Ely Cathedral is one of the most magnificent 
ecclesiastical buildings in the world. If I am rightly informed, it 
has no sustentation fund. Given another fifty years, and in the 
ordinary course of things, unless some funds are forthcoming to carry 
out the simple repairs and sustentation of such a glorious pile, Ely 
Cathedral must inevitably exhibit inside and out such a deplorable 
appearance as no one could contemplate without grief and shame. 
Given only twenty years of such continuance in the fall of rents 
and in the value of land in Cambridgeshire as has been steadily 
going on during the last ten years, and no resident canon of Ely will 
be able to keep a house over his head ; even the very dean of the 
cathedral will find it hard to support a couple of housemaids and 
a pony gig. 

Doubtless the Philistines may rejoice at the prospect and amiably 
exclaim, ‘Serve’em right! Quite good enough for them!’ For the 
Philistines as a class have a happy way of contemplating the abolition 
of things in general with a jocund equanimity. 

But the point is not whether we could afford to strip all the deans 
in England to their very gaiters, but whether it would not be an 
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incalculable loss to the community at large to let Ely Cathedral and 
twenty more cathedrals up and down the land fall into ruins. As 
things are now, as far as I can see it is nobody’s business to keep 
Ely Cathedral in repair, because the responsibility of maintaining it 
lies upon nobody, and it belongs to nobody. 

On the other hand, there does appear to be one single cathedral 
church at the present moment which, just because it and its belong- 
ings were never handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
it has been found possible by some legal jugglery to hand over to 
almost the absolute ownership of a single personage. 

All my life I have been an ardent admirer of Lord Grimthorpe. As 
for his lordship’s splendid munificence and the lavish bounty which has 
made his name a nameof honour to all men of large heartsand generous 
impulses, what need to say more about it? Butif I understand 
the position of affairs at St. Albans, that prodigious church is now 
in the possession of Lord Grimthorpe to do with it pretty much what 
he pleases, and not only that (which is bad enough), but to keep 
anybody and everybody else from meddling with him and his 
reconstructions or restorations, or whatever we are to call them. 
What will happen when ‘ the mourners go about the streets,’ and St. 
Albans finds itself, it may be complete, but with no one to take the 
responsibility of paying the plumber’s bill year by year ; and not the 
ghost of a chapter to worry and call to the bar of public opinion ? 
Hardly would the most unreasonable of the sons of Ahitub call upon 
the honorary canons—those honorarii onerati sine honorario—to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of the fabric of St. Albans. For 
myself I do not write as an alarmist ; I hope and believe that the day is 
far off when England and Englishmen will allow their cathedrals to 
crumble into decay ; but though there may be no fear of that among 
us yet, what security have we now against a millionaire, with a ship’s 
carpenter or a railway engineer calling themselves architects and 
prodding him from behind, getting possession of Salisbury or 
Chichester on a kind of ten years’ repairing lease, and playing such 
tricks as should result in turning either the one or the other into a 
replica of the National Gallery, without the pictures, but with three 
such cupolas and three such pimples on the top of them ? 

‘Fie upon you!’ writes a fervid and impetuous young friend, who 
tells me that he regards ‘the mission of Lord Grimthorpe at St. 
Albans as a special interposition of Providence at such atime as 
this!’ Well, that is rather strong language, and a little inesrrect in 
the grammar too. Nevertheless, I have only to reply that men of 
such gifts as are united in Lord Grimthorpe are very, very rare, and 
that we have no right to look for a continued succession of such men. 
On the contrary, we have much more reason to fear an influx of 
vulgar imitators, whose lust of notoriety shall be the motive force of 
their lives. As for ‘special interpositions,’ they, too, are not to be 
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expected whenever we think we want them. The old canon was a 
sound one, Non multiplicanda sunt miracula. 

But the case of our parish churches is much worse than that of 
our cathedrals. In idea the ‘ parish’ is a geographical area inhabited 
by a community having certain proprietary rights in the land con- 
tained within the boundaries of that area, and other proprietary rights 
in the church which belonged to the community. The consideration 
of the parson’s life-interest in the chancel must be deferred to some 
future time. Rights imply obligations, and the obligation to main- 
tain the fabric of the church in decent repair, to keep up the fur- 
niture and to provide all things necessary for carrying on the worship, 
was enforced with considerable rigour in times when ecclesiastical 
law and ecclesiastical discipline were operative among us. When 
church rates were abolished, as the phrase is, the parishioners were 
relieved from all obligation of keeping up the church, and with the 
obligation the rights of ownership in the church, one would have 
thought, lapsed altogether. Not a bit of it! Every nondescript 
inhabitant in the old area, we are assured, has a right to a seat in 
‘his’ parish church; every rogue who can shout claims to be a 
member of the vestry ; any ferocious agitator with a grudge against 
the parson may be elected churchwarden, and every aggrieved 
parishioner, whose greatest grievance is that he should be compelled 
to enter the church at all before he can qualify himself to discharge 
the functions of a common informer or false witness, appears to have 
a locus standi in the law courts on the ground that he has rights in 
his parish church—rights of worrying and persecuting other people 
who are not of his way of thinking, whatever that may be. 

Let me make one more demand upon the imagination of my 
readers before I close. Imagine half-a-dozen members of a social or 
political club taking it into their heads to withdraw from such club 
or society, and yet loudly asserting their right to make use of that 
club as if it were their own; sitting down in the reading-room as 
though nothing had happened ; ordering about the servants with all 
the airs of committee men ; taking the best chairs by the fireside, and 
flattening their noses against the club windows when the Lord Mayor’s 
Show was passing outside. I think it would not be long before somebody 
would politely inquire, ‘ Are you a member of this club, sir?’ ‘No! 
My uncle and I were both members once ; but we had conscientious 
objections to paying any subscription, and for other good reasons we 
withdrew!’ Would not the physical withdrawal of that ex-member 
of that club be somewhat peremptorily insisted on? How much 
more so if this eccentric but aggrieved and possibly well-meaning 
creature should, instead of going away as he was told, proceed 
to jump upon the table and attempt to make a speech upon the 
defective arrangements in the kitchen department. If you choose to 
secede from any society there is nothing to prevent your doing so ; 
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but, having done so, don’t: persist in whining about your grievances, 
and don’t try to take the management of it into your own hands. 
What does it matter to you if the cooking is bad? Youcanalways get 
a snack at a chop-house round the corner. 


And yet, with all these glaring scandals and preposterous anoma- 
lies staring us in the face, these cruel wrongs and unnecessary 
burdens which honest and conscientious Churchmen are suffering 
from, and which show a tendency to increase upon us, we are solemnly 
called upon to enter into a great league for the defence of the Church 
of England as by law established! Is it not a maxim among military 
tacticians that there never was a fortress in the world that could 
hold out against a besieging army if only the attack were kept up long 
enough? A society that calls out for defenders, and defenders only, 
is doomed to fall to pieces. A society that cannot bear reorganisation, 
when old things are passing and new things are in the air, is a society 
that cannot be defended ; it is actually in articulo mortis. Its dis- 
solution may be deferred for a little while, but you cannot keep it alive 
indefinitely by wrapping it up in flannel and shutting off all draughts. 
But how if this society that you want to keep out of harm’s way is 
not moribund at all? How ifit is only being suffocated for want of 
fresh air, and faint from want of exercise? Howif the patient is only 
suffering from shameful shackles which only convicted felons ought 
to be tied and bound with? How if your moribund patient exhibits 
the signs of approaching syncope as the result of your throttling and 
gagging process, and of your fiercely objecting to the use ofall restora- 
tives, and of your being so determined to act only on the defensive that 
‘the spirit of murder lurks in the very means of life.’ What then ? 
You say you want to defend the Church—that is, you want to protect 
her. Do you forget the maxim of the economists that ‘ Every pro- 
tected interest languishes ’ ? 

Reforms have been carried out with good results in every branch 
of our administrative system. We began with the House of 
Commons ; we went on to reorganise our municipal institutions. We 
got rid of the system of purchase in the army; the odious survivals 
in the legal profession have almost passed out of remembrance ; the 
life tenure of the old endowed schools has come to an end, and a 
score of minor ‘revolutions’ have followed in the wake of these 
changes, and others are coming. Is it conceivable that the Church 
of England by law established should be left stranded high and dry 
upon a mud bank, because timid folks would have us think of her 
only as a grand old hulk,"with a glorious record, indeed, of splendid 
victories and heart-stirring memories, but never to be trusted again 
to set her sails to the breeze? ‘ Nail her flag to the mast,’ say these 
apologists, ‘ keep her out of harm’s way, defend her from the force of 
yonder broad stream of ceaseless progress running ever on and on with 
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such a pitiless force. Let her have a peaceful end under our dutiful 
protection.’ Thank you! There are others, and I hope they count by 
the million, who would blush to think of such an ignoble end. These 
cry out for freedom, not a death of bondage. Nail her flag to the 
mast if you will, say they, but on it let there be written not ‘ Defence,’ 
but ‘ Reform.’ 

AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, 
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ENGLISH PRISONS 


Tuis article is little more than an endeavour to bring the subject of 
Prison Reform to the notice of those who are not able or willing to 
read through the Report of the Committee already presented to 
Parliament. It is not intended to be more than a précis of that 
Report, and it is hoped that a perusal of it may induce people to 
read for themselves the evidence on which it was founded, as well as 
the Report itself, and to do all in their power to advocate the 
reforms recommended, and to take care that in the change of 
administration this good work, begun by Mr. Asquith, may be con- 
tinued by his successor at the Home Office. 

In May 1894 a Departmental Committee, of which Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone was chairman, was appointed by the then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, to inquire into the system, organi- 
sation, and discipline of English prisons. That Committee examined 
in the course of thirty-five sittings fifty-six witnesses, including 
governors, deputy-governors, matrons, physicians, visiting justices, 
representatives of trade unions, and officials of all sorts, those that 
were in favour of and those who were opposed to the existing 
system. 

The Committee commenced their investigations by examining 
shortly into the state of prisons existing previously to the Act of 
1877, when all the prisons were local, and under the management of 
local authorities composed of visiting justices. They found that 
these prisons had been for the most part well managed, but they 
varied in their diet, their discipline, and their expenditure, so that 
the habitual criminals used to try and get convicted in one county, 
where the food was good, rather than in another, where it was less 
abundant. The annual maintenance cost of prisoners was in some 
counties as low as 251. a head ; but in others it was excessive, and in 
one, at any rate, the annual cost of each prisoner amounted to 150/. 
a head. 

These anomalies were no doubt, abolished by the Concentrating 
Act of 1877, and the number of prisons shortly after its passing was 
reduced from 120 to 60, and perfect uniformity attained under that 
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singularly able administrator, Sir Edmund Ducane; but the framers 
of the Act did not contemplate what would necessarily follow from a 
highly organised concentration at Whitehall, which destroyed the 
power and the local and personal interest heretofore taken in prisons 
and prisoners by visiting justices. 

The Committee, either individually or collectively, visited most of 
the gaols in England, and one of their members visited the gaols 
and reformatory establishments of Belgium and Holland, where the 
cellular system is in operation. They found little in our gaols that 
the most captious critic could find fault with. Speaking generally, 
the discipline was perfect, the cost small, the buildings excellent, 
the sanitation and diet for the most part satisfactory ; but it was not 
long before they became convinced that the system, good though it 
was in many ways, was a cast-iron system, crushing out to a great 
extent individual resource, and individual authority and responsi- 
bility. They found everything wrapped in the swaddling clothes of 
official routine, and circumscribed by undeviating regulations. They 
found in the same buildings the old and young, the educated and 
the ignorant, epileptic and weak-minded, the poor fallen prisoner 
overcome, perhaps, by sudden temptation and the habitual and 
hardened criminal, and they set themselves to work to find remedies 
for this system which should not destroy, but improve. 

At the present time prisoners are no doubt well and kindly treated, 
but they are treated as mere numbers or as component parts of a great 
machine. The educated man is allowed the same books as the ignorant 
man, who with difficulty can spell out words of one syllable. The regu- 
lations are as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and are applicable to 
all alike ; and the undoubted effect of such rigid officialism is preju- 
dicial to the prisoners, who, from want of all discriminating and 
humanising influences, become dead to the better instincts which tend 
to fit them for better things; and, if such a system is bad for the 
prisoners, it is ten times worse for the prison authorities themselves. 
Governors, and matrons, and warders, with long experience, great know- 
ledge, and sympathetic perceptions, are fast bound in the misery and 
iron of routine, and the general absence of individual responsibility 
which is so essential in the proper management of a prison popula- 
tion. 

One instance, and one alone, out of many will suffice to show 
the tact and courage of prison officials. It occurred in one of our 
great gaols in the North of England. 

The governor and matron were walking through the wards, whena 
female prisoner, one of the dissolute, abandoned, and unclassed women 
that abound in our prisons, was brought in screaming and blaspheming ; 
she was put in her cell, and in a minute she had taken her boots off 
and smashed every window in it. ‘That woman must be put under 
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restraint,’ said the governor. The matron, summoning some four or five 
warders, went to the cell door ; the woman placed her back to the wall, 
and said fifty warders should not force her to have the handcuffs 
put on her. The matron sent the warders away, and stood alone in 
the cell face to face with the infuriated virago. ‘ My orders’ she said, 
‘must be obeyed, and shall be even if I have to summon every warder, 
male and female, to effect them ;’ and then, with a sympathetic and 
womanly influence, she said, ‘ Now, don’t you think it will be wiser 
and better for you to do what I ask and come quietly with me?’ 
The virago softened, said not a word, but held out her hands for the 
handcuffs, and walked away alone with the matron. Instances such 
as these may be found now, and by the removal of irritating and 
unnecessary restrictions will be multiplied fourfold. 

Sir Godfrey Lushington, the able Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department for so many years, told the Committee that 
‘ the status of a prisoner is unfavourable to reformation—the crushing 
of self-respect, the starving of all moral instinct he may possess, the 
absence of all opportunity to do or receive a kindness, the continual 
association with none but criminals, the forced labour, and the denial 
of all liberty.’ Sir Godfrey believed that the true mode of restoring 
a man to society lies in the very opposite of these; but he added 
that his ideas were impracticable in a prison. The Committee 
agreed with his premises, but not with his conclusions. 

They put great faith in individual efforts and classification, and 
disregard altogether the old prison formula—that discipline is for 
the deterrent effect on others, more than for the improvement of the 
prisoner. 

They have large faith in what is to be effected by proper classifi- 
cation and individual effort. They had little or none in the deterrent. 
effect of prison discipline as a restraint on old and hardened offenders 
and statistics—which shall be the only figures mentioned in this 
article—bear out their conclusions: for, out of every 100 persons 
who go to prison for the first time 30 return the second time, after 
every second conviction 48 return for the third time, after every 
third conviction 64 return for the fourth time, after every fourth 
time 71 return for the fifth time, after every fifth conviction 79 
return for the sixth time. These figures are appalling, and dispose 
effectually of the argument in favour of the deterrent effect of im- 
prisonment. 

The Committee, in the course of their inquiries, satisfied them- 
selves that the ages in which criminals are, so to speak, manufactured 
are from 16 to 21. 

The existing age under the Prisons Act of 1865 which defines a 
juvenile prisoner is 16, and this age the Committee recommend 
should be raised to 17 ; and these juveniles, it is hoped, will not any 
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longer be subject to the ordinary prison discipline. The ages at 
which boys can now be sent to reformatories are 16 to 18, and the 
Committee urge that these ages should be extended to 18 for admis- 
sion, with retention until 21. 

They were struck by the wonderful success of the reformatory 
system as in force at Redhill, where the boys who, after leaving this 
institution, prove themselves to be leading useful and respectable lives 
amount to 93 per cent.—an average which would almost equal, if not 
eclipse, the record of our great public schools, and they recommend 
the establishment of a reformatory under Government control. 

The Committee were met with the vast problem of the evil effects 
of drink, which has hitherto baffled our legislature ; for it is true that 
two-thirds probably of the crime of this country arises directly or 
indirectly from the curse of drink. 

They were confronted with cases where women had been com- 
mitted and subjected to short terms of imprisonment, at an enormous 
cost to the country, over 200 times. The world is apt to laugh at 
the witty remarks of the worthy Alderman who sends Jane Cakebread 
to prison for the 230th time for a week with a little homily on the 
merits of sobriety, but the existence of such a thing is a cruel satire 
on our so-called reformatory system; and this tragic satire the Com- 
mittee hope to abolish by recommending that these habitual drunk- 
ards should, if possible, be cured by enforced and lengthened terms 
of detention, when they should work, and support themselves, and 
have a chance of being redeemed from a drunkard’s life and its squalid 
results, and that with this object they should be entirely separated 
from other criminals. 

The Committee, after full and long consideration of the cases of 
habitual crime, determined to recommend cumulative sentences, and 
a treatment which should prepare the prisoners, after their term of 
detention, for gaining, on their release, an honest livelihood. 

The matron of the Female Woking Convict Establishment told 
them how constantly the female convicts returned almost directly 
after their release—many of them without a sign of shame, for 
custom deprives prisoners of a horror which is only experienced by a 
new prisoner, who finds herself deprived of her liberty for the first 
time, and hears the scrunch of the key turned in a cell and finds 
herself a slave. It was not uncommon for a prisoner on her return 
to say, ‘ Well, ma’am, we’ve come home again.’ On one occasion the 
matron remonstrated with a Recidiviste who pleaded that she could 
find no means of livelihood : ‘ At least,’ said the matron, ‘ you have 
the workhouse as a final resort.’ ‘No, ma’am,’ she answered, ‘I 
haven’t sunk as low as that yet.’ 

A matron of a prison in the North showed one of the members of 
the Committee a piece of fine embroidery half finished, which she 
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had put by till the return of the prisoner, who would finish it, and of 
whose reconviction she thought there would be no doubt, 

It was felt that there was much room for improvement in the 
work which was to be imposed on this class of prisoners, and in the 
way it was taught. The rough cleaning, rough laundry work, and 
general habits of tidiness which were fitted for married women, who 
on their release would return to their homes, was thoroughly unsuited 
for girls who could not by such work as this gain a livelihood on 
their release, and therefore the Committee recommended an entire 
reclassification of women’s work and skilled instructors to teach 
them. 

With men, as well as women, the labour problem was most dif- 
ficult. It was ascertained that a wretchedly small proportion of 
prisoners ever pursued, when free, the trade they had learnt when in 
gaol; and the reasons assigned for this was that the superficial 
manner in which they had learnt the trade, whatever it was, pointed 
out to their fellow-workers the place where they had acquired it. 

This blot in the present system the Committee hope to obviate, 
not only by insisting on skilled instructors, but by urging the aboli- 
tion of useless labour such as the crank and treadmill, which was 
proved to them to be irritating and debasing, and leading to constant 
communication between prisoners. Beyond this the wheel, while 
arduous to the young hand, is to the cunning old habitual scarcely 
any labour at all. 

The Committee, in recommending well-taught, profitable labour, 
could not altogether ignore without investigation the objections 
that have been from time to time raised as to the alleged inter- 
ference of prison with free work; but happily they were able to 
satisfy the trades-union representatives that their objections could 
be fairly met. 

They ascertained from the highest authority that there were over 
thirty trades in ,which prisoners could be profitably employed, and 
they found that with ordinary care the competition between prison 
and free labour would be almost as nothing. Of course, the articles 
manufactured in prisons would not be sold under fair market prices, 
or so as to interfere with local industries ; and the proportion of inter- 
ference, even supposing prison labour to be equal to free labour, which 
of course it is not, would only amount to one prison labourer to each 
2,500 free labourers. 

In Paris there was an outcry against prison-made clothes, and it 
was ascertained that the tailors so employed amounted to sixty, 
whereas the free tailors in Paris amounted to 15,000 ! 

The Committee also hope to improve on the religious teaching in 
gaol, and to supplement the well-meaning but monotonous teaching 
and preaching of prison chaplains by the introduction of outside 
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ministers of religion and preachers who will be found to be good enough 
to follow the example of the present Bishop of Rochester and the 
Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and preach to the convicts 
and prisoners. 

On the occasion of the Sub-Dean’s sermon at Wormwood Scrubbs 
it was remarked that the interest and attention of his congregation 
perhaps exceeded that which even he was accustomed to in the 
Royal Chapel of St. James, 

Rewards are to be given to well-conducted prisoners ; and the 
regulations, which are now largely evaded, as to silence are to be greatly 
mitigated. Drill and exercise are to be substituted for the weary 
round of walking on an asphalte ring for an hour each day; and 
exercise is to be allowed on Sundays, which is not the case at 
present. Moreover, marks are not to be stopped during illness, and 
books are to be more freely given out. 

The Committee are not afraid of their recommendations, which 
will lead to humanising influences on prisoners, being considered as 
those of sentimentality, and have faith in the efficiency of the 
remedies proposed by them. But the greatest reason for their hope 
lies in the re-establishment of Visiting Committees—not necessarily 
Justices, and ladies who are to be on all those Committees where 
females are imprisoned. 

The example of Holland and Belgium in this respect, it is hoped, 
will be followed, where members of the Committee in turn visit the 
prisoners daily, and take an active part in the administration and 
discipline. 

The power of flogging is not to rest only on the sentence of a 
Commissioner, but is only to be inflicted on the order of a judicial 
authority. 

The Committee endeavoured to investigate the management of 
the various Prisoners’ Aid Societies, but they varied so much that they 
could only recommend that these excellent societies, founded and 
worked on the present philanthropic principles by self-denying 
people who devote their energies, their time, and their money, 
should be thoroughly organised and reformed ; and in these reforms 
it is hoped that ladies will largely co-operate. 

The Committee further recommend the establishment, as an ex- 
periment, of an intermediate house of detention, where prisoners 
might after some penal discipline recover a little self-respect and 
independence before they are trusted to fight anew the battle of 
life. 

It was abundantly proved to the Committee that men emerging 
from prison were like those who, coming from a cellar into the 
glare of the noonday sun, are dazed, and are then most subject to any 
influences which may guide them to good or evil. 
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The labours of the Committee were unstinted, and the interest 
taken by Mr. Asquith in their Report, in the principle of which he 
deeply sympathised, was great. The Committee rejoice in thinking 
that their Report was in no way political, and that their reeommenda- 
tions will be adopted by Sir Matthew White Ridley and the existing 
prison authorities, that an era will have arisen in our prison adminis- 
tration which will still place England in the van of progress in stop- 
ping crime at its outset and diminishing it in its later phases. But 
all their labour will be in vain unless the people themselves work 
with them in this direction. 

There is another subject which my experience as a visitor of 
Woking Convict Establishment leads me to think calls for a move- 
ment on the part of ladies, unconnected, it is true, with the inquiry 
of the Committee, but of the deepest interest. I would call on all 
women to do their utmost to mitigate the sentences passed on mise- 
rable women for infanticide, which I think excessive. I would ask 
all mothers, who under the enduring curse of the old dispensation 
have borne children, but who in the more blessed and newer dispensa- 
tion have ‘remembered no more the anguish, for joy that a man has 
been born into the world;’ I would ask them to carry their minds 
back to the surroundings of that time—the love of a husband, and 
perhaps a mother, the skill of medical science, the attention of trained 
nurses—every care, every domestic trouble and anxiety, however 
trivial, kept from their bedsides by affectionate friends. Now reverse 
the medal, and imagine, if you can, the poor, half-educated girl, seduced 
perhaps by her master—her terrible secret, which she has kept from 
her mistress and her parents, divulged. Turned out of the house 
homeless and friendless, her body worn from physical suffering, her 
mind already weak, unhinged, and shattered by mental agony, she 
destroys the token of her shame and her disgrace, which she does not 
know how to keep alive; and for this, while the father of the child 
goes scot free, she is condemned to death, and the sentence is pro- 
bably mitigated to penal slavery for life, which, again, is generally 
commuted by the Home Secretary into a sentence of ten or twelve 
years. 

We remember the tears we have all shed in our youth over the 
‘Effie Deanses’ and the ‘ Hetty Sorrels’ of romance, and must not 
let our sympathies end in the luxury of a few tears, but move 
public opinion in Parliament and the press to reduce these savage 
sentences. We must try and grapple with the terrible problem of 
prison life, and not suffer the interest now taken in these questions 
to be passing and ephemeral; we must approach them in the lowly 
and humble spirit of George Whitefield, who used to say when he 
saw a prisoner: ‘ But for the grace of God there goes George White- 
field ;’ and in this good work let the earnest co-operation of women, 
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whose sympathy is so necessary, and who are so well fitted not 
only to minister to those in gaol, but to assist those who on their 
release have to face the stress of the battle of life, be freely 
given. 

In Edmund Burke's words, let us ‘ try to take the gauge and dimen- 
sions of human misery, depression, and contempt, to remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglected, and to visit the forsaken,’ and 
those who so will labour may be sure that they will not miss the 
reward promised by Him who said, ‘ I was in prison and ye visited Me.’ 

ALGERNON WEST. 
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A SEPTUAGENARIANS RETROSPECT 


Tat the English people are, at heart, intensely Conservative has 
come to be regarded as a truism it would be folly to dispute, a plati- 
tude on which it would be a waste of energy to insist. There is very 
much to show in favour of this popular view, and at present especially 
it might seem to be incontrovertible. And yet, while fully sensible 
of the weight of evidence which is apparently in its favour, I ven- 
ture so far to challenge the assertion as to insist that it needs, at all 
events, to be very seriously qualified. Discriminating observers, 
indeed, can hardly fail to note how constantly it is being traversed. 
On all sides we are being told that the one thing which men will not 
stand is a slavish devotion to precedent and authority. New pro- 
phets find no difficulty in obtaining a hearing either in Church or 
State, and the more extreme and startling the theories they start 
the larger the audience they command, the greater the sensation 
they produce. It will probably be said that they are not, therefore, 
believed, but even that does not touch the point. Conservatism of a 
stern type is not hospitable to new ideas, is reluctant to give them 
a hearing, and, if it does not rudely drive them from its doors, will 
not spend its time in the examination of their claims. It would, 
perhaps, be more fair to urge that those who show a willingness thus to 
consider the teachings of modern seers are but the few, and that the 
multitude are unimpressible, if they are not positively hostile. But 
the few create the tone of opinion and determine the bias of a genera- 
tion, and I doubt whether in our age and country that is so dis- 
tinctly Conservative as is often assumed. At all events that Con- 
servatism is not obscurantist or reactionary. Of course new theories 
and systems have to justify their authority before they displace those 
which are old and established. It would be unfortunate were it 
otherwise. May not the impression of the strength of Conservatism 
be due to the stern resistance encountered by rash and daring spirits, 
who dash themselves madly against the convictions, as well as the 
prejudices, of men, and are greatly surprised to find that the granite 
rock is not disturbed by the froth and foam of their angry waves ? 
There is a great deal of Conservatism in all of us, and possibly 
there is something in the stolid English nature by which it is fostered. 
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But there is also very much in our people of the aggressive and 
progressive temper also. Evidences of this are scattered round us in 
profusion. Most men have a Conservative corner in their natures 
which they guard with jealous care. Sometimes the champion of 
extreme, almost revolutionary, opinions, who is content to undermine 
the very foundations of the Commonwealth, will defend with equal 
resolution some minute point of doctrine or ritual. And as 
ecclesiastical Conservatives are often advanced Radicals in politics ; so, 
on the other hand, we have known distinguished scientists, who have 
not scrupled to sweep away the vital truths of Christianity, who 
have been the most vehement defenders of abuses which have not a 
word to say on their behalf, except that they exist and ought not to 
be disturbed. It looks curious at first, but as we study it more 
closely the phenomenon becomes quite intelligible. It means that 
the Conservative element has a-place in every man, and that it has 
necessary functions to discharge. Indeed, it would not be too much 
to say that its action is useful to that progress of which it seems the 
natural enemy. 

If England is to be regarded as a Conservative country, this 
certainly is true. Ardent Liberals complain that progress is so slow. 
They are oppressed by a sense of the magnitude of the work that has 
to be done ; impatient of the delays interposed by the nervousness of 
some, the philosophic or political pedantry of others, the vulgar 
selfishness of a far larger number ; discouraged at times by signs of re- 
action, and, therefore, ready to accept the most pessimistic forecasts 
and to indulge in a righteous indignation against those who are 
hindering the advance of truth and liberty, righteousness and religion. 
But these complaints are due to the narrowness of their outlook. 
They are looking chiefly, if not entirely, at the incidents of the hour, 
and too hastily accept conclusions, which a more extended survey 
would suffice to correct. 

These are the thoughts which have suggested themselves to my 
mind in reviewing the half century during which I have occupied a 
Congregational pulpit and taken some humble part in public 
life. At present, numbers, even among those who have been 
earnest and sanguine workers in the cause of progress, seem to 
be almost paralysed. For the moment they seem to be impotent, 
not only to make further advance, but even to prevent decided re- 
actionary movements, and foolishly, but not unnaturally, they give 
themselves up to lamentation and despair. A retrospect of the last 
fifty or sixty years creates in my mind a very different impression. 
It shows that even the Conservative forces in the nation have not 
been able to arrest progress, though they have regulated its rate of 
advance, whether wisely or unwisely I will not stop to inquire. It 
may be that the result would have been more satisfactory if there 
had been less of vexatious and persistent delay, if ignorant preju- 
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dice, self-interest, and passion had been less potent factors, and if 
the final settlement had not been so often marred by compromise 
intended to conciliate interested opposition. But the progress which 
has actually been made is much greater than is realised until we sit 
down and compare the present state of things with our recollections 
of the past. 

Let us begin with the political changes of the period. My own 
father was a decided and advanced Radical. Educated in the Established 
Church, he had become a Congregational minister as the result of 
independent inquiry and strong conscientious conviction, and the 
same courageous loyalty to truth which had led him to take a step 
which involved much more at that time than it does to-day in- 
fluenced him in all his political opinions. He had a supreme regard 
for justice, and was prepared to advocate what appeared to him right 
with little regard to conventional ideas or old precedent. Many of 
his views certainly seemed at the time to be somewhat quixotic, but the 
world in which we live to-day has accepted most of them. He was a 
Free-trader long before the Anti-Corn-Law League came into existence 
and Cobden and Bright set themselves tothe conversion of England. It 
was the same with other reforms of which he was a convinced and 
earnest advocate, but which then appeared to be the idle dream of a 
wild visionary. But we are living to-day in a condition of things 
considerably in advance of any Utopia which his fancy would have 
pictured. The one exception to this is the continued existence of a 
State Church, and yet the conditions under which it exists to-day are 
so greatly modified that his utmost hopes, in relation even to religious 
equality, have been fulfilled even though we have not yet reached the 
goal of his desire. 

This is the kind of fact which has to be remembered when judg- 
ing the real significance of the somewhat unexpected developments of 
the last general election. The first conclusion suggested is that it 
indicates a strong preponderance of the distinctly Conservative temper 
of the English mind. But the history of the country comes in to 
correct any pessimist tendency in which the friends of progress may 
be tempted to indulge under the depression of so severe a check. 
Unpleasant as the experience is, there is nothing in it to suggest that 
we have suddenly been plunged into an era of reaction, the end of 
which it is impossible to forecast. There is not the faintest reason to 
suppose that the nation has arrived at the conviction that the march 
of reform must be once and for ever arrested, that it will patiently 
acquiesce in the perpetuation of every injustice which happens to be 
established, that privileged classes have won a final victory for vested 
rights. If there are any of these classes who please themselves with this 
flattering illusion and act upon it, they will only help on the move- 
ment in the opposite direction which is sure to come sooner or later. 
The present halt is the inevitable sequel to a period of extraordinary 
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advance which has swept away so manyof the accumulated abuses 
and anomalies of centuries. Circumstances have doubtless given 
it a much more resolute character than it would otherwise have 
possessed, and it is quite possible that the blunders of the party of 
progress, due to a mistaken estimate of the forces arrayed in and 
tagonism to each other, and perhaps also to misunderstanding of 
the direction in which they ought to move, may cause it to be more 
protracted than would otherwise have been the case. But the deter- 
mining force in English political life is as free from the blind prejudice 
of an obstinate and unreasoning Conservative, as it is from the reckless 
extravagance of the revolutionary temper. It is generally what the 
French call Left Centre, liable under special influences to incline to 
either extreme, but speedily returning to its normal character. We 
are probably at the parting of the ways. The work which the 
triumphant Liberal party of my boyhood undertook has been 
accomplished. In truth, Lord Grey and his colleagues would have 
stood aghast could they have been confronted with the results of their 
own Reform Bill, and, were they among us to-day, would be surprised 
to find themselves behind many even of our most decided Tories. 
And now new questions are cropping up, and with them new lines of ; 
cleavage are being drawn. It needs a wise man indeed to foretell the ; 
course of political controversy even in the immediate future. But it } 
is safe to say that there must be a very extensive reconstruction of 
parties, and it does not seem to require a very sanguine temper in one 
who has had experience of the last sixty years, and is in sympathy 
with its distinctive movements, to entertain the assured confidence 
that a nation like ours, never more permeated by new ideas and never . 
more full of lofty enthusiasm, will not long continue to believe in the | 
comfortable doctrine that its strength is to sit still. : 
At the beginning of that period Protestant Dissenters were just 
learning that they had a place in the national life. More than a 
century (nearly 150 years) had elapsed since the passing of the 
Toleration Act, the Act which gave Dissenters a legal right to 
exist. But till Lord John Russell succeeded in sweeping away the 
injustice of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1826, they were little 
better than aliens in the land of their birth, the land of their affec- 
tions, the land of their single-hearted loyalty. There were no more 
patriotic Englishmen in the nation, and yet they were denied the 
primary rights of the citizen. Amid all the intrigues that honey- 
combed political society from the Revolution down to the accession 
of George the Third, their allegiance to the Throne and the Constitu- 
tion was without a stain, and it is not too much to say beyond a 
suspicion. But their very fidelity led to a neglect of their claims by 
the Whig statesmen whom they so loyally served, and they had to wait 
till 1826 for the removal of the wrongs of which they had been promised 
redress in 1688. Beside, they were kept in perpetual apprehension 
Vor, XXXIX—No, 227 M 
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of the withdrawal of the secant measure of freedom which they enjoyed. 
There are trust-deeds of chapels, built in comparatively recent times 
(I believe even as far down as the beginning of the present century), 
which contain a clause directing what is to be done with the property 
in case of the repeal of the Toleration Act. 

A policy of repression thus steadily pursued could not fail to have 
its effect. Our fathers were taught that they were a subject race, and 
the surroundings and atmosphere all tended to produce a state of 
feeling in harmony with our condition. It may be as I was once 
told by an eminent judge, now dead, that this has helped to foster in 
us that sympathy with oppressed races which, I hope, may always be 
characteristic of English Nonconformists, but it had also the effect of 
repressing the political activity of our fathers. The ‘ Nonconformist 
conscience’ was simply unknown as a political force in the thirties 
and forties. From 1832, when the Reform Bill enfranchised the 
middle class, in which the strength of Dissent, especially of Congre- 
gationalism, was to be found, its members took a prominent part in 
the constituencies, but the idea of their becoming a distinct power 
in the State seemed too extravagant to be entertained. They had 
been accustomed to walk very softly, and it was a long time before 
they learned to measure and to use their own strength. The older 
ministers, especially those in London, were extremely timid and 
Conservative, if not ina party sense, at all events in their tendency 
and feelings. 

One of the first movements of a distinctly aggressive character 
was the great Anti-Corn-Law Conference in Manchester in 1841. 
The leaders of the League conceived the happy idea of appealing to 
the ministers of religion, urging them to unite in a public protest 
against laws which, as they believed, were inflicting extreme suffering 
upon the nation as a whole, but chiefly on the poorer class. The 
question was a political one, and was rapidly becoming the dividing 
line between parties; but it had also its philanthropic side. The 
state of the country was serious, not to say alarming. The manu- 
facturing districts were suffering from the depression of trade and 
consequent want of employment. I retain the impression made by 
one of the popular disturbances known at the time as the ‘plug 
riots,’ of which I was a witness. They were a conspicuous sign of the 
distress which prevailed and of the discontent which was being 
developed among some of the sturdiest and most independent artisans 
in the country—an eloquent lesson on the effects ofProtection. Yet 
the new Parliament was pledged to a stern resistance to every measure 
having any resemblance to Free Trade. 

It was in this desperate condition of affairs that the League 
asked the ministers of religion to interpose on behalf of the 
suffering poor. The response was very considerable, and the Con- 
ference which assembled exercised an important influence on public 
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opinion. But it was composed almost entirely of Nonconformists. 
There was nothing exclusive in its constitution, but very few Anglican 
clergymen responded to the invitation. Were a similar convention 
to meet to-day the result would be very different, but the more 
liberal temper which is seen in many of the clergy now had fewer 
representatives then, and they were less courageous and outspoken. 
It is one of the points in which the change of atmosphere is very 
marked. But the difference is hardly less conspicuous in the case of 
Nonconformists. A very amusing and yet instructive picture, which 
in truth, is a photograph of the feelings of the day, is found in a letter 
from Dr. Halley, then the leading Congregational minister of Man- 
chester, to his friend Mr. John Blackburn, of London, a moving spirit 
in the Congregational Union at the time. After describing a prelimi- 
nary meeting of the committee, he proceeds : 

The matter, however, has become serious. Here is a great movement contem- 
plated, and the only parties, so far as I know, preparing for it are Mr. G. Thompson 
and Mr. Massie. Mr. Thompson is undoubtedly the originator of the scheme. I 
have just received your Congregational Magazine and the Patriot, which says I 
have engaged to attend the Conference, on what authority I cannot tell. I am 
sure, if you knew the overwhelming distress and ruin which is breaking down our 
manufactures, you would not have used the expression about the millocracy ; 
their wealth has wasted away most fearfully, and they are now employing their 
work-people at great and certain loss ; but the labourers cannot be dismissed with- 
out heart-rending misery, if not a public convulsion. The manufacturers are 
struggling for existence. But I ask, with much concern, What are we to do with 
the movement ? I fear the measures will be rash, ill-considered, prepared by Mr. 
Thompson, and supported by hosts of the various sections of Methodists and our 
minor brethren. . . . One or two clergymen of no eminence are expected, and a 


special application is to be made to Baptist Noel, who is at present in Manchester 
in seclusion, it is said—in private intercourse with the leaders of the Methodist 


Conference, now sitting in great dignity in this town." 


Read in the light of the subsequent history this is sufficiently 
curious. It would not be easy, indeed, to bring out in more striking 
form the contrast between those times and the present. Dr. Halley 
had no Tory leanings ; on the contrary, was a strenuous Whig. He was 
a vigorous and independent thinker, and one who impressed his 
mark very deeply on Lancashire Congregationalism. But he had but 
recently come to Manchester, and he was still strongly under the influ- 
ence of the London Nonconformist sentiment, and especially of those 
whom he describes as the leading Independents, who were generally 
Whigs, but extremely nervous about anything which might seem to 
look like political action. This was due largely to the influence upon 
them of the Evangelical Revival, and its narrow conceptions of 
Christian life and duty. In the eyes of its extreme representatives, 
politics were simply an abomination, and the men who cared for them 
were unworthy of a place in Christian fellowship. Pharisees of this 
type are still to be met with, and extremely curious specimens of 


1 Waddington’s Congregational History, Continuation to 1850, pp. 558, 559. 
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Christian humanity they are. Their objection to politics seems at first 
to rest on abstract religious grounds and to have no party colouring 
about it. Butit is curious that these gentlemen will in general be found 
to vote on one side. Scratch a Pietist and you are pretty sure to find 
a Tory. These old Independents were not Tories, but they were very 
pronounced Whigs, and they were afraid of Cobden and Bright, not to 
speak of George Thompson, to whom Dr. Halley alludes as being 
tainted with Radicalism. Dr. Halley ultimately developed into a 
type of Liberalism very much more pronounced than that which is 
suggested by this letter. Even in it may be detected the working 
of a truer sentiment of Christian pity, which was warring against this 
mere Conventionalism and ultimately conquered it. 

There are two men who were successively pastors of the same 
church—both of them well known to me, one of them being my most 
intimate friend and comrade—who illustrate in very striking manner 
the difference between the two parts of the century—the one was 
John Angell James, to whom I looked up in my youth as a father, 
though sometimes regarding him as somewhat harsh and ungentle, 
the other my beloved and trusted friend, Robert William Dale. Both 
of them were men of distinction and eminence, wielding a very 
powerful influence, not only in their own communities, but in 
Birmingham, where they lived, and in the country at large. It might 
be said that neither of them was the exclusive property of the 
denomination to which he belonged; for both had catholic 
sympathies and widespread reputation. For a time they were 
associated in the ministry of the same church at Birmingham, and 
their relations were singularly close and confidential. No doubt it 
was in Birmingham as it was in the church at Corinth, where some said 
I am of Paul and I of Apollos. But between Paul and Apollos there 
was the most complete trust and the most intimate fellowship. 
Yet the two men were in many respects exact opposites. They 
belonged to different schools in theology. But, what is more 
important to my present purpose, they belonged to different 
generations, and each of them was a typical product of his own. 

John Angell James was certainly one of the most honoured 
amongst the preachers of any church at the time when I entered upon 
my ministry. In him the evangelical system found one of its most 
attractive and influential representatives. He was of the school of 
Jay of Bath, Raffles of Liverpool, Parsons of York, Atkins of South- 
ampton, and the Claytons of London. Thomas Binney, who was their 
contemporary, though considerably younger than most of them, was of 
a distinctly different type and introduced an entirely new order of 
evangelical teaching. They were a fine group of men, and John 
Angell James was not the least conspicuous of them. His treat- 
ment of his young colleague, whose idiosyncrasies differed so widely 
from his own, has always appeared to me one of the finest traits of his 
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character. Dale was not less evangelical than himself, and in spiri- 
tual sympathy they were in very close accord, but those who had 
been accustomed to the teachings of the older man were often unable 
to understand the new mould into which the old truth was cast by 
his successor. Mr. James showed his superiority to the trammels of 
conventional crihodoxy by quietly rebuking critics who were all too 
jealous of the slightest departure from what they regarded as the 
strict lines of evangelical truth. Still, Mr. James, with all his breadth 
of sympathy and generosity of judgment, was a representative of the 
old Dissent, while his young colleague was as marked a type of the new 
school that was rising up, and on which he himself exercised so very 
marked an influence. 

It may be doubted whether any man has more deeply affected the 
life of modern Congregationalism than Robert William Dale. His 
influence told in various ways. It would lead me much too far 
afield if I were to examine the power of his teaching on the theology 
of the Congregational pulpit. Suffice it to say that it has everywhere 
been an enlarging and liberalising influence. He was specially help- 
ful because he stimulated other men to think instead of endeavouring 
to do the thinking for them. He was remarkably fearless in his own 
research, and courageous almost to a fault in the expression of his 
deepest convictions. He never sacrificed truth to a weak desire to 
preserve his own consistency, and a thought about his own reputation 
never seemed to enter into his mind. He could hardly be said to 
have formed a school, or, if he did, it was far from being conterminous 
with his influence. Among his warmest admirers, who would confess 
that their whole intellectual and spiritual life had been quickened 
and elevated by him, were many who did not accept his opinions. As 
no difference of opinion could chill the affection of his brethren, so 
nothing could quench the fire of that inspiration which he communi- 
cated to numbers. To myself, as the days roll on, the sense of his 
irreparable loss becomes ever more keen and vivid. Possibly it needs 
the experience of one whose own life has been so enriched by his 
friendship to understand how strong a pillar he was, not only to Con- 
gregationalism but to Christianity itself. 

But it is in another department that the difference between him 
and his distinguished predecessor is most apparent, and in it that 
Dr. Dale is most representative of our modern life. He was more than 
a great preacher and a faithful pastor, he was an eminent and useful 
citizen. Whether Mr. James would always have approved of the 
action which made his successor so potent a force in the public life 
of Birmingham is open to question. But there can be no doubt that 
the influence of the latter even as a Christian teacher was enormously 
increased by the public service so lavishly rendered. It is surely no 
small gain to the Gospel that its minister should be absolutely free 
from everything artificial or conventional, that he should abjure the 
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spirit of the priest, refuse to limit his service to humanity by some 
arbitrary law, which, if it means anything, means that the world may 
properly be left in the power of the devil. 

Dr. Dale had a very broad conception of ministerial life. He 
repudiated altogether the idea of exacting any special consideration 
because of his office, and, on the other hand, he refused just as decidedly 
to acknowledge any limitations to his sphere of work and influence 
because of it. He was not less a man because he was a Christian 
minister. The only difference between him and others was that his 
office laid him under more onerous responsibilities, and made it his 
duty to show how the religion which he taught was fitted to purify, 
sweeten, and ennoble every part of human life. There can be little 
doubt that his spirit and example have told very powerfully upon the 
younger generation of Nonconformists. 

Whatever the cause, the marked change in the type of Dissenting 
minister, as illustrated by the case of the two men named, is an un- 
questioned fact. Complaint is sometimes made of men of the earlier 
generation, that they made so little permanent impression upon the 
towns in which they held conspicuous positions. They were preachers, 
and little more. They attracted large congregations, they were re- 
garded by their own friends with affection and honour, and by out- 
siders with respect for their work’s sake. But they were not popular 
leaders ; they were seldom, if ever, seen on political platforms ; in fact 
their presence there would have been regarded by many of them, and 
by their congregations too, as a degradation of their office. Of course 
their failure in these points has made the burden resting upon their 
successors in some respects heavier than it might have been. But 
they were limited by their training and surroundings, and no im- 
partial man who knows anything of the character of the men whom 
they prepared for public life can doubt of the great service they 
rendered. 

Circumstances gave me a very wide knowledge of them, not only of 
those in prominent positions, but also of others who were more obscure. 
The life of the latter was not in some respects an enviable one ; but my 
own recollections enable me to testify to the strength of character, the 
intense loyalty to principle, the unselfish devotion to their work, by 
which numbers of them were distinguished. Of course, there was 
great diversity among them ; but our country parsonages, in the days 
of my own boyhood and youth, contained numbers of men of whom 
any Church might be proud. They had not been trained at the 
Universities, but their own diligence in the improvement of their 
limited opportunities, had given them a mastery of the subjects con- 
nected with their own calling, which enabled them to hold their own 
with the more cultured clergyman of the parish. Nor were they in- 
different to general literature. At some points their reading was 
limited. In one of Dean Stanley’s letters he tells of Dr. Arnold 
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recommending him to read Humphrey Clinker, and saying that he 
. himself had read it at least fifty times. On that side, no doubt, the 
window of the Puritan intellect was, to a large extent, blocked up, 
but in other departments many of them were extensive readers. I 
can call up a group of them who were frequent guests at my father’s 
house—grave and reverent divines, with a profound sense of the 
seriousness of life and of their own relation to it; some of them with 
very acute intellects, and most of them ready, on the slightest provo- 
cation, to engage in a theological discussion. They enjoyed a joke, 
and some had a quaint, dry humour of their own, which was inte- 
resting. English Christianity owes a debt, which has never been fully 
recognised, to these humble men, who, labouring under circumstances 
of great discouragement, did very much to save English villages from 
the effects of the negligence of the clergy in the period preceding 
the Newmanite movement. But they did not take the same active 
part in public affairs as their successors of to-day. The extremely 
energetic young pastor, who makes himself felt in every department 
of life in the small town or village to which he belongs ; who is possibly 
a Poor Law guardian, and certainly an active member of the School 
Board—if the place be in so advanced a state of enlightenment as to 
possess such an institution—who may even be prominent in the local 
Liberal association, was unknown in the earlier days. But this active 
politician and philanthropist has ceased to be regarded asa phenomenon. 
At first, no doubt, he was regarded with suspicion and distrust, which 
did not all at once pass away. But he had evidently come to stay, 
and he is now accepted by some as an evil that cannot be escaped, 
but by others as a distinct addition to the forces making for the 
public good. 

The same is true of the ministers of large towns. Some have no 
taste, and probably no special capacity, for public life, but those who 
have feel no scruple in taking their proper part in the business of - 
the municipality or the nation. There are disadvantages attendant 
on this altered conception of ministerial life, but, in my judgment, 
they are far outweighed by the gain derived from the employment of 
minds practised in the consideration of social and political questions, 
and, judging them by the law of the New Testament, in the public 
service Democracy needs guidance, and if Christian ministers can 
infuse an element of ‘sweet reasonableness,’ and of something even 
higher than that into the heated discussions, they will not interfere in 
vain. But it is not my purpose to discuss the wisdom of this develop- 
ment, but simply to note it as a fact. 

The development has been extremely gradual, but in most of the 
great controversies of the time Nonconformists have been deeply inte- 
rested, and their influence has increased from decade to decade. Their 
action in the Free-Trade agitation has already been noticed. In the 
nature of things, they were still more prominent in the struggle that 
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led up to the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. The question 
was one which affected a vital principle for whose triumph they - 
were intensely anxious. True, the battle was not fought on their 
particular ground, and they were told with great frankness that it 
was not out of any consideration for sheer conscientious convictions on 
the subject of State Churches in general that the Irish Church was 
to be disestablished. But that did not affect them. They knew that it 
was absolutely impossible to maintain the separation between the parti- 
cular case and the general principle. They estimated, and estimated 
rightly, the effect which any measure of Disestablishment would have 
upon public opinion, and they never doubted that the result of the 
experiment would be in favour of their principles. Hence they threw 
themselves into the conflict with passionate ardour, and for the first time 
their great power began to be appreciated. They have been justified 
by the event. The best friends of the Irish Episcopal Church admit 
that to it Disestablishment has been as life from the dead. True that 
no further progress has been made in the same direction, but, at 
least, even the most prejudiced defenders of privilege have before 
them an object-lesson which sooner or later must produce its effects. 

In that agitation I took my place. But I was quite as closely 
identified with that which grew out of those terrible Turkish atro- 
cities which, in 1876, as now, were shocking the public sentiment and 
disturbing the international relations of Europe. That Noncon- 
formists should have been so conspicuous and active in that agitation 
seems at first a little remarkable. Mr. Frederic Harrison, in a recent 
address, seems to attribute it, in part at least, to a fierce zeal against 
Islam, but he adduces no fact to justify the diagnosis. It would be 
untrue, and absurd as well, to pretend that our convictions as to the 
differences between Christianity and Mohammedanism are not intense ; 
but it is an entire mistake to suppose that they would influence 
our judgment on questions of national policy. They did not affect 
us during the Crimean war, and they had nothing to do with our atti- 
tude in 1876. That the revolt of our common humanity against the 
brutal cruelties perpetrated on unoffending men, and still worse upon 
innocent women and children, was intensified in its passion and 
strength by the fact that the sufferers were also fellow-Christians is 
surely not a reproach. But had the cases been reversed and the 
Christians been the oppressors, our sympathy would have been with 
their victims, and our condemnation of the tyrant would have been quite 
as keen and trenchant. We shall be untrue toall our best principles 
and traditions when we cease to remember those who are in bonds 
as bound with them, and them that are evil entreated as being our- 
selves in the body—that is, children of the same family of man. 

If there was another cause which told upon our action at that 
memorable time, it was not a fanatical hatred of the Turk, but an 
enthusiastic admiration for Mr. Gladstcne. We were not servile 
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followers even of him, for some of us (I am proud to think I was one) 
had publicly expressed our views on the facts reported by the Daily 
News correspondent even before the great statesman had lifted his 
trumpet-voice in denunciation of the crimes that were being perpetrated. 
Through the whole of the struggle we had a Nonconformist Vigilance 
Committee, which did not fail to meet and pronounce its judgment 
on every new phase. The last meeting which was held in London 
without disturbance before the outbreak of the Jingo fury was one of 
Nonconformists at the Memorial Hall, and the first which marked 
the passing away of the cloud was a similar one at the same place, 
when an address was presented to our illustrious leader. I shall never 
forget my own anxiety as to that meeting. We knew that the tide 
had turned, but it was not possible to decide whether the terror 
which had extended over eighteen months and had broken up all 
meetings held in opposition to the Jingo policy had passed away. 
Very eagerly, somewhat fearfully therefore, some of us watched for 
the advent of Mr. Gladstone; and when we saw him arrive, amid 
the cheers of those who had gathered round, the relief was very great. 

Mr. Gladstone was the first English Prime Minister who made it 
his business to understand Nonconformists. The great Whig leaders, 
whom we faithfully followed, were in sympathy with many of our 
aims, but they seldom, if ever, came into close intercourse with us. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, always laid himself out to appreciate 
our principles and policy, and, in order to do this, came into personal 
intercourse with us, in a fashion which was entirely new. When I 
first came to reside in London, about thirty-one years ago, nothing 
seemed more unlikely than that he would become a Nonconformist hero. 
I remember conversing with a man of considerable influence among 
us during the general election of 1865, in which I was keenly assailed 
for my personal allegiance to him, and I am bound to say that at the 
time my confidence seemed to rest on very uncertain basis. It was 
due to the magnetism of the man, though I had then neither seen 
nor heard him. Certainly, it seemed very improbable that the High 
Church politician, of all the statesmen of the day, would be the one 
who would most deeply affect the section of the party which, on all 
ecclesiastical questions, was the most widely removed from him. The 
phenomenon is to be explained largely by the charm of his own per- 
sonality. The spiritual affinities between us were strong, even though 
the ecclesiastical differences were great. But the closer we came to 
him, the more we were impressed by that lofty idealism which 
gives him so unique a position in our political life. The admira- 
tion of him, which gradually developed into a passionate enthusiasm, 
has in reality never waned. Even those who differed from his 
Home Rule policy have not ceased to honour the moral nobility 
of the man, the loftiness of his ideals, the generous aims which he 
has pursued through his whole public life. 
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The ‘ Nonconformist conscience’ has, in all these later years, been 
recognised as a potent factor which cannot be ignored even by those 
who most dread its interference. It is not possible for me to follow 
here the story of its gradual development as a power in public affairs. 
The controversies which ever and anon gather around it are a suffi- 
cient testimony to its influence. It claims to exercise its judgment 
on the public questions which arise, and especially on those which 
have an ethical bearing. Its action may frequently be as incon- 
venient to political allies as to its opponents. Nor is it to be denied 
that its authority may sometimes be invoked on behalf of views which 
have on them a touch of extravagant purism. Exaggerations of this 
character are the lot of all political forces, and in this case the peril 
is very obvious. The Puritan idea is behind the Nonconformist con- 
science, and in it there lurks a certain tendency to compel conformity 
to its own high standard. No one has a right to object to the law 
which a man chooses to impose upon himself, however severe it may 
seem to be. He is still clearly within his right when he endeavours 
to persuade others to adopt it also, for then he is to be met on the 
common ground of fair reasoning. But, as soon as he appeals to the 
State to use its authority for the control of the individual in his 
personal and private sphere of action, he is in danger of violating that 
principle of liberty which, whether recognised or not, is the basis of 
the Nonconformist contention. That there are serious dangers of 
this kind at the present time can hardly be denied. There are cer- 
tainly not a few questions in which Nonconformists have need to 
exercise great caution, lest, in their zeal for immediate and manifest 
results, they should seriously compromise rights which it has hitherto 
been their glory to defend against all comers. 

Mr, Frederic Harrison, who, I need not say, has no sympathy with 
Nonconformist theology, has just paid an eloquent tribute to the 
fidelity with which we have served the cause of liberty and right- 
eousness. ‘We do not claim any special virtue on that account. We 
have no vested rights to defend ; we have no interested supporters to 
conciliate. The temptation to us to identify ourselves with the 
defence of anomalies or abuses is not strong. Our instincts and 
history would naturally range us on the side of liberty, righteousness, 
and progress; and if we are found lacking, we are of all sects and 
parties the most to be condemned. Our very position makes us inte- 
rested primarily in the struggle for religious liberty, or, rather, for that 
religious equality in the absence of which liberty itself is nothing 
better than a high-sounding name. That struggle itself has under- 
gone a considerable change in its character during the period of my 
public career. I remember, as a schoolboy, having to take part on 
a public day in the recital of the speeches which had been delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Protestant Dissenters’ Society for the 
protection of civil and religious liberty. This certainly seemed to be 
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an extremely innocent object, and yet there were Dissenters who 
apparently thought that even the guardianship of liberty was an 
excessive display of Nonconformist daring. This sentiment was 
expressed at the meeting by an eminent Unitarian divine, and it fell 
to my lot to recite the eloquent speech of Dr. Winter Hamilton in 
reply. But even in that reply there was no suggestion of anything 
beyond the defence of the rights which had been already granted, 
with, possibly, the redress of the personal grievances which still pressed 
upon Nonconformists. At that time they were under the obligation 
to pay Church rates for the support of a worship from which they 
conscientiously dissented. The doors of the Universities were 
hermetically closed against her children. The vicar of the parish 
in which my father was a Dissenting minister showed his native 
kindness of heart by offering me a nomination, which was his in 
virtue of his office, to Brasenose College, Oxford, and I fear was 
hardly able to understand the scruples of conscience which compelled 
the refusal of the kindly meant proposal. The parochial burial 
grounds were still treated as a clerical preserve, and we had only 
just acquired the legal right to celebrate marriages in our own chapels. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that there should arise a society for 
the redress of Dissenting grievances. The list of these grievances 
was certainly long, and the demand for their removal was a righteous 
one. But the time had come for lifting the controversy on to an 
entirely different platform. It was Mr. Edward Miall who boldly 
suggested that the course of true statesmanship was to cease this 
peddling with details and strike at the root of the whole evil, in 
short to demand justice for the whole community instead of suing 
for favour for particular sects. But his advice was for a long time 
treated with great coldness, not to say positive hostility, by the repre- 
sentatives of the Dissenting interest, as at that time it was generally 
called. I can well remember when the name of this brave pioneer 
in the work of religious equality was hardly more unpopular among 
High Churchmen than in some Dissenting circles. It was not that 
in the latter the principle of religious equality was not accepted, but 
it was treated as a counsel of perfection which could not be translated 
into the business of practical life. 

Happily, all that has been altered. If it would be too much to 
say that grievances exist no longer, they are, at all events, greatly re- 
duced in number, and most of them are hardly such as legislation. can 
be expected to remedy. What is more, the spirit on the part even of 
strong Churchmen is to leave Nonconformists without any legitimate 
ground of complaint. Of course this does not really alter their position. 
So long as the State confers certain privileges on those who subscribe 

legalised creeds and conform to a Church established by the State, so 
long the essential grievance remains. But the more enlightened 
supporters of a State Church, and indeed all but the extreme section 
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of the clergy and their sympathisers among the ecclesiastically 
minded laymen, are desirous to make its pressure on Nonconformists 
as light as possible. This point has come out strongly in the cur- 
rent discussions on the Education question. Even Conservative 
statesmen of the moderate order are desirous not needlessly to offend 
the Nonconformist conscience, and if offence is sometimes given it is 
rather from an inability to understand our position than from malice 
prepense. Of course the claim for sectarian ascendency is abso- 
lutely incompatible with perfect religious equality. But it is satis- 
factory to note that more and more the strife is becoming a battle of 
principle only. It is subject for congratulation that the changes I 
have noted have, so far from inducing increased sectarian bitterness, 
had precisely the contrary effect. Bigots there are and bigots there 
always will be ; but the current both of thought and feeling is dis- 
tinctly against bigotry. Men are very patient of idiosyncrasies and 
extravagances until they are converted into impertinences by being 
made tests by which to judge other men. But few are disposed to 
quarrel with a man for his beliefs, and they will even laugh at his 
assumptions of infallibility, so long as he does not reproach or injure 
others who will not accept them. No doubt the Tractarian move- 
ment has led some men to indulge in exalted clerical pretensions, 
and the feeling engendered by the Liberation controversy, judged, as 
the demands too often are, by the caricatures of their opponents 
rather than by the language of their own representatives, has some- 
what tended to embitter and exacerbate feeling on both sides. But 
my own strong conviction is that the relation of religious sects and 
parties in this country has been very materially improved. Theolo- 
gical strife, such as was not infrequent even among the Dissenting 
Churches in my early days, is hardly known to-day. There is more 
friendly intercourse between the clergy of all schools and Dissenting 
ministers than was possible then. As a result each understands 
the position and respects the motives of the other better. I 
must not attempt to inquire into the causes of this, but content 
myself with pointing to it as one of the most hopeful symptoms of 
the time. I am no believer in the removal of ancient landmarks ; in 
the amalgamation of Churches which have vital differences of opinion ; 
in the establishment of compromises which, in the very nature of 
things, do not fully express the views of any who accept them for the 
sake of peace. These attempts at enforced uniformity have been the 
cause only of trouble and conflict in the past, and the same fate 
must always attend them. But I do believe in the growth of that 
spirit of wider tolerance which has been one of the best characteristics 
of the last half of this century. 
J. GumnNEss ROGERS. 





IS THE SULTAN OF TURKEY THE TRUE 
KHALIPH OF ISLAM? 


ANOTHER year has passed, and has left Turkey in a worse plight than 
she has ever been in before. Matters have now reached a stage which 
without question marks the immediate beginning of the fast ap- 
proaching end of Turkish dominion. 

The crude assertion that there will be no more Sultans of Turkey 
would probably be received with ridicule in Europe, and certainly 
with indignation at Constantinople. It would be argued no doubt 
by Turkish politicians—if indeed it were admitted by them that so 
extravagant a proposition merited discussion at all—that not only 
was the continued possession of Constantinople by a Turkish Sultan 
essential to the maintenance of the Ottoman empire, but that the 
maintenance of that empire was synonymous with the preservation 
of Islam. On the other hand, the whole of the Islamic world, other 
than Turks, is unanimous in believing that the falling of Constan- 
tinople into the hands of Christians would by no means signify the 
downfall of Islam. Indeed, the vast majority of Muslims have 
always regarded the residence of the Khaliph in Constantinople as a 
continuous source of danger to the power of the Khaliphate, and have 
expressed the conviction that on the fall of the Ottoman dynasty a 
Muslim leader, who would re-establish Muhammadan dominion upon 
the basis of the Prophet’s decrees, and in accordance with the aims 
of the founder of Islam, would rise from the ashes of Stamboul—as 
Napoleon rose from the ruins of the French monarchy. There are, 
indeed, many indications which point to the probability that the 
Khaliphate will not always be vested in the hands of the present 
dynasty. 

Able writers among our Indian fellow-subjects have endeavoured 
to shield the Sultan from the just accusations made against him 
by civilised Europe. Among the many apologies put forward, I 
may refer to one extraordinary statement that has been made in 
mitigation of the charges brought against him. It is to the effect 
that atrocities and other acts of intolerance are perpetrated in 
other parts of the world as well as in Turkey, even in the capitals 
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of Europe. No one denies that atrocious crimes are committed 
everywhere by individuals; but the existence of a general evil by 
no means justifies its prevalence in places where it arises not from 
common human passions, which are alike everywhere, but from 
religious and racial hatred. These writers also plead that Great 
Britain should overlook the faults of the Sultan, as he is Khaliph of 
Islam, and any measure taken against him would offend the fifty 
millions of Muhammadan subjects of the Queen in India. 

Let us examine into the truth of this statement. In order to 
explain the relations of the Islamic world towards the Sultan of 
Turkey, it-may be well to define exactly the views entertained by the 
various sects of Muslims regarding the leadership of Islam. 

I have already spoken of the feeling of Muslims generally as 
to the Khaliph residing in Constantinople. I now come to the 
question whether the Sultan is still really respected as the lawful 
holder of the Khaliphate. 

In the eyes of all orthodox Muhammadans the Khaliphate has for 
generations been regarded as the instrument chosen for carrying out 
certain laws given to man by Divine Providence for the culture of 
the mind, the purification of the spirit, and the fulfilment of justice. 
In loftiness and purity of aim they have looked upon the Khaliphate 
as second only to the position occupied by the Prophet himself. 
The Imam, or Khaliph, in their estimation, is a leader who, having 
personally made himself thoroughly acquainted with the law, as 
expounded in the Kuran, and with the doctrines of Islam, strives to 
uphold it amongst the people. The question is, How far has the 
Sultan of Turkey fulfilled the conditions necessary to hold the 
Khaliphate ? 

The Sunnites, probably the most important sect in Islam, who 
number in their ranks the greater part of the Muhammadans of 
Turkey, Egypt, Syria, a large part of Arabia and India, consider, as 
do also those who are called the Jama-‘ahs, that the Khaliph must be 
a Kuraishite—that is, of course, an Arab—just, learned in Muham- 
madan law, capable of deducing that law from the decrees in the 
known Islamic doctrines, thoroughly acquainted with the politics of 
the times, and an able diplomatist, a leader in battle, and a strict 
adherent to the dictates of religion. In addition to the possession 
of these excellent qualities, the pretension to the Khaliphate must be 
subject to the unanimous approval of the people. Should the 
Khaliph be found to lack any of these essential qualifications for the 
leadership of Islam, he loses his position, and can claim no obedience 
or allegiance whatever from his people. 

Another sect of those who are termed dissenters, namely, the 
descendants and followers of those who formerly fought against Ali 
and his adherents at Nahrwan, who inhabit Oman, Zanzibar, 
Jarwah, Shinket, and other parts of Africa, maintain that there is 
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no necessity for the existence of a Khaliph. Their argument is 
that obedience to the law is a duty imposed upon each individual 
conscience, and that it behoves everyone to do good and eschew evil. 
The general recognition of this fact is, in their estimation, enough, 
and there is no need for them to go toa Khaliph to interpret the 
Prophet’s decrees, since that Khaliph may be seduced by the 
Evil Spirit to swerve from the right path, and the Khaliph’s own 
weakness of character may prevent him from carrying out the laws 
of justice and right. Another sect has prescribed the necessity of 
nominating an Imam or Khaliph who must be just and learned in 
the laws of Islam, no matter to what tribe or to what land he may 
belong, in order that he may wisely control the administration of 
justice and protect the followers of the Prophet from tyranny. The 
great Shiah sect maintain that the Imam should always be a 
descendant of Ali. On the other hand, the Zaidiahs, the inhabitants 
of Yemen, who recently rose against the Turkish rule, declare that 
the Imam must be sprung from Zaid, a great-grandson of Ali ; while 
the Ismailites, the natives of Najran and of parts of India, aver that 
the Khaliphate belongs to the descendants of Ismail, another of Ali’s 
grandchildren. : 

The Arabs have always regarded the Turks as aliens, and have 
never really assented to their control of the spiritual power which 
was forced upon them by their conquerors. Many reasons may be 
adduced for their dissatisfaction. For instance, among the forty 
Mushirs or Councillors of State in Turkey there is not one Arab; 
among the sixty Viziers under the Turkish Government at present 
there are none of Arab extraction, except a few—such as the present 
governor of Mount Lebanon—who, though they are certainly 
Viziers, are Viziers of a semi-independent State, and therefore hardly 
count. Of the thirteen Ministers of State not one is an Arab. There 
are twenty-six Governors of Provinces, but they do not include any 
Arabs. Indeed, there is scarcely a post of importance that is held by 
an Arab. This fact is, of course, very galling to them, whose fore- 
fathers founded the Muhammadan dominion, and who are in reality 
the main supporters of the faith of Islam. It is the pride of the 
leading Muhammadans in India to call themselves Sayidists, that is, 
descendants of the Arab family of Kuraish, from whom the Prophet 
sprang. 

If we consider these facts, is it astonishing that disaffection 
and rebellion have been manifested in Yemen? Is it surprising 
that among the Muhammadans of the deserts of Africa Mahdis 
arise, and proclaim in the name of the Prophet and the Arab nation 
a holy war against the alien Turks, the degraders of their creed ? 
Can we wonder that the Arab tribes of the deserts of Arabia, of Nejd, 
of Mesopotamia, and of Syria have never in truth acknowledged the 
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Sultan of Turkey as their spiritual head, as the ‘ Prince of the Faith- 
ful’ ? 

It will thus be seen that, although the Khaliph of Islam to-day is 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Ottomans are by no means regarded as 
chosen leaders by all the Muslim world. The very power which they 
obtained, and which was so readily recognised by the ‘ Faithful’ and 
sanctioned by the ullamahs, or religious chiefs, has in reality proved 
one of the most fruitful causes of the decline of the Turkish empire. 

The European Powers have at last realised that the situation has 
been forced upon them, and that they are now again face to face with 
the much dreaded ‘ Eastern Question.’ In vain has the press tried 
to avoid the reopening of it. Every opportunity has been given to 
Abdul Hamid to save himself, his people, and his empire. But his 
subjects cannot see their country ruined, their compatriots slain, their 
honour violated, their wealth drained, and stand by to view the sad 
spectacle till the end of time. 

Europe has been suddenly startled at finding the unhappy sub- 
jects of the Sultan at last aroused from their lethargy, and proclaiming 
their resolve to stand the tyrannous reign of terror nolonger. From 
one end of the empire to the other the people have arisen. Low 
murmuring sounds, rising hourly in volume and in strength, are re- 
echoed in the remotest villages of the empire. Redress, liberty, or 


death! This is their motto and their battle-cry. 
The full awakening is now an accomplished fact. I made use of 
the following expressions in my article in this Review for May :-— 


The night is far spent—the night of ignorance and dark deeds which has 
hitherto enshrouded Turkey for so many years past; and the day—the day of 
reckoning, the day which will diffuse the light of liberty upon the downtrodden 
subjects of the empire—is at hand! 

Ill-treated and misgoverned peoples have always succeeded in 
ameliorating their condition by their own unaided efforts. There is, 
however, some difference in the case of the people in Turkey, in 
whose government the Great Powers have constantly been inter- 
meddling—and not always, as I regret to say, with happy results. 
Experience should now show Europe that it would be the height of 
folly to allow the Sultan to continue, by his imbecile conduct, to 
endanger the peace of Europe. Nor would it be to the advantage 
of any Power, at the present time, to agree to the partition of Turkey ; 
for, with the people in their present dissatisfied and turbulent spirit, 
continued resort to force would be needed to preserve order in that 
portion of the country which may fall to the lot of that particular 
Power. 

We have heard for some time past of the Young Turkey party, 
but their very existence is doubted by writers in the press even now. 
It is true that, owing to the many coercive measures taken by the 
authorities, their voice has hitherto been but feebly heard, but it is 
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a party to be reckoned with. Its title is perhaps a little misleading, 
in that it does not by any means consist of Turks alone, but its name 
has been taken to distinguish its members from the supporters of the 
old régime. The party is composed principally of the younger genera- 
tion of Turkish subjects, and includes Syrians, Arabs, Druses, and 
Turks ; and indeed numbers in its ranks inhabitants of all parts of the 
empire, without reference to creed or race. The objects of the party 
may roughly be summed up by saying that they demand in the main 
those reforms for which Midhat Pasha strove, and which he even 
obtained from the Sultan. They demand the re-establishment of the 
constitution and of the House of Representatives ; besides which they 
insist on the freedom of the Press, the reorganisation of the army and 
navy and the judicial courts. A memorial on behalf of the Young 
Turkey party has recently been forwarded to the six signatory Powers 
by two of its most active members—Ghanim Effendi (former Deputy 
for Syria in the Turkish Parliament), and Prince Emin Arslan, the 
Secretary of the Paris Committee—asking them to aid the people in 
preserving the integrity of the empire, and in establishing a govern- 
ment worthy of the name. The Young Turkey party are convinced 
that the only way out of the present difficulties is to be found in the 
fulfilment of their demands. They have made it clear that they do 
not place implicit trust in the support of the Powers, neither will 
they be everlastingly put off with the promises—oft-repeated and oft- 
broken—of the Sultan. 
In the May number of this Review I said :— 


The Armenians, however, are not the only suffering people. 

It seems almost incredible that throughout the European Press little, if any, 
reference has ever been made to the condition of the subjects of the Sultan in other 
* parts of the empire. . . . The entire population is anxiously looking forward to 
the moment when they may be rid of the yoke of Turkish administration and the 
tyranny of corrupt officials. Throughout the country Muhammadans and Christians 
alike hate the very name of their rulers. Yemen has already risen in arms. A new 
Khaliph has appeared to contest the throne with the ‘ Commander of the Faithful,’ 
and the fire of rebellion is spreading wide and fast. The aspect of affairs in 
Macedonia is threatening, and Crete is still a cause of anxiety. In Syria and in 
Mount Lebanon the people are anxious to assert their rights, and only await the 
hour when the means are placed in their hands to fight for dear life and sweet 
liberty. 


It is, I think, a pity that Europe should have so strenuously 
demanded reforms for Armenia alone, while knowing that all the 
inhabitants of Turkey, Muslim as well as Christian, are equally 
oppressed. The interference of the Powers with Turkey has not 
always been judicious. They have not been uniform and consis- 
tent in their demands for reform in Turkey. In this connection it 
may be of interest if I relate an incident which shows what was, in 
the opinion of those who knew the circumstances of the massacres in 
Syria in 1860, in reality at the root of the whole question at that time. 
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In 1861 my father, who had just returned from a visit to Syria, met, 
at the house of a friend, the late Lord John Russell. The conversa- 
tion naturally turned on the situation in Syria. In reply to the emi- 
nent statesman’s question as to what were, in his opinion, the causes 
of the massacres, my father, after asking permission to speak his 
mind freely, said :-— 

The cause of late disasters is to be found in the policy pursued by your lordship 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs in Paris. ‘What do you mean?’ asked the 
astonished statesman, ‘I maintain that you are both responsible, because while 
France made it widely known that she regarded the Maronite population of Mount 
Lebanon and Syria as her special protéyés, the Foreign Office of England gave the 
Druses to understand, through their agents, that they were under the special pro- 
tection of the British Government. The seed of discord was thus sown. Friction, 
jealousies, and hatred grew from it, and caused the slaughter of thousands of 
innocent men and women and children. 

This was perhaps rather overstating the case, but there is a large 
amount of truth in the indictment. 

With regard to the demand of the Young Turkey party for a 
representative government, it has more than once been stated—among 
others by Mr. Rafiiiddin Ahmad, in the last number of this Review— 
that such a government would not be suitable to Turkey, or com- 
patible with the best interests of the various races that inhabit the 
Empire. The question has also been raised whether there are in 
Turkey men capable of representing the people in a Parliament. It 
has furthermore been said that Islamic religious organisation would 
not permit the establishment of the constitution, as it would give to 
Christians equal rights with Muslims, and that the power of the former 
would become predominant. In reply, 1 may say with authority, first, 
that there are many able men in the country quite competent and ready 
to undertake the duties of representatives of the people in Parliament. 
It would not be fair to expect the members of a first Parliament to 
equal in ability those of, say, the British Parliament; but I look at 
the short-lived Turkish House of Representatives, and I unhesitatingly 
aver that it was, in every sense of the word, superior to the first efforts 
in representative government made in any other country. Lord 
Salisbury has declared that the best method for introducing reforms 
into Turkey is to establish a House of Representatives. Had this 
been done before, all the horrors of which we have read, all those 
massacres which have been a disgrace to civilisation, would never 
have been heard of. Turkey might possibly by this time have almost 
vied with the Great Powers of Europe in progress, and she would 
undoubtedly not have lost so many slices of her fairest territory. 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Roumelia have, since they have thrown off the 
weight of the Turkish yoke, all made great progress, and left Turkey 
far behind them—and this notwithstanding the fact that the people 
of these countries are certainly not superior to those who at present 
people Turkish dominion—either in intelligence or adaptability. 
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Ever since the massacres of 1860, and more especially after the 
Bulgarian atrocities, it has been the habit of certain writers in the 

press of Europe, in discussing the Eastern Question, to direct all their 

efforts to virulent attacks upon the Muhammadan religion, to which 

all the ills that have affected Turkey have been put down. So, too, 

even statesmen, without troubling to study the religion of Islam, its 

history, or its law, have poured out diatribes against the iniquities of the 

faith of Muhammad. If Muhammadanism is by its nature opposed 

to civilisation and progress, how are we to account for the prosperity 

of the Arab empire during the reigns of the Arab Khaliphs, when all 

classes and races, Christian or Muhammadan, enjoyed all the 

privileges of a free people ? Again, if the Islamic faith does not admit 

of enlightenment and knowledge, how is it that the Muhammadan 

Arabs were the first to explore the treasure-holds of Greek literature 

and to translate the master-works of the Athenian sages? Have we 

not, too, in the millions of the Queen’s Muhammadan subjects in 

India a convincing proof that the creed in itself contains nothing to 

hinder the introduction of modern improvements and the advance 
of civilisation? In spite of Canon MacColl’s strong denunciation 
of Islam, I maintain that anyone who will look into history dispas- 
sionately and without prejudice will see that Islam is not the real 
evil. It is not the spirit of Muhammadanism that is to blame. It is 
the man who represents the head of the creed, the nominal ruler of 
Turkey. I donot wish for one moment to deny that Islam, as at 
present interpreted by some of its priests in Turkey, has many 
serious defects ; but I emphatically repeat that the faith itself is not 
the cause of the troubles that beset the unhappy races who inhabit 
that Empire. 

As regards the third objection to the establishment of a Parlia- 
ment, it is absurd to urge that Christian influence and power would 
predominate. The number of Muhammadans in the empire exceeds 
sixteen millions, while the Christians hardly number five millions. In 
a really representative Government, therefore, the Christians would 
be always in a minority of about one to three. 

I have already stated that the Young Turkey party is powerful ; 
but assuming for a moment that they may fail in their endeavours 
to bring about the desired reforms, I feel certain that the mass of the 
people, both Christians and Muhammadans, will no longer allow 
matters to continue as at present, or drift back to the old system of 
government. 

The subjects of Turkey have never before so fully realised their 
condition: never before have they shown such unmistakable signs 
of their determination to put an end once and for all to the causes of 
their misery for so many years past. 

Much of what I stated in my article in the May number of this 
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Review has since proved true. I venture to conclude this paper by 
the following remark which I then made :— 


I am convinced that, with or without the support of the Great Powers, with or 
without the aid of civilised humanity, the maltreated, dishonoured, and enslaved 
subjects of Turkish rule have at last resolved to endure their sufferings no longer. 
They themselves will force their tyrannous rulers to make redress, and introduce 
the long needed and long waited-for reforms—or die in the struggle! 


The hope is still entertained that the Sultan may yet hearken to 
the voice of reason, and remove from around him those evil spirits 
who have hitherto not only menaced the downfall of his throne and 
empire, but likewise the disturbance of universal peace. Both the 
leaders and the masses of ‘awakened Turkey’ have also not as yet 
entirely abandoned the hope that the Great Powers of Europe will 
now, without further delay, recognise (regardless of their immediate 
petty quarrels and jealousies) that the only way by which the 
general peace of Europe can be upheld is by united action in main- 
taining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire—at least for a time. 
This can be effected only by the introduction of immediate reforms 
(as above indicated) throughout the Empire. 

Failing this, continued disturbance, massacre, and rebellion 
will unquestionably bring about not only the immediate downfall of 
Turkish dominion, but likewise the entire subversion of the present 
balance of power in Europe, which no one, on serious reflection, can 
desire. 

H. ANTHONY SALMONE. 
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